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Biography & Memoirs 

1108, 1114 , 1 (21 
Classical Studies 1123 
Economic History 1122 
Fiction 1109-10 

History 

1112-3, 1122,1127-8 
Literature 1115,1117, 1119 
JNielfjr 1124-5 

Religion 1126 

Social Studies 1106-7 
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M. S. Anderson : Peter the Great .. 

j. D. Armsuung: Revolutionary 

Hipbuiacp . 

Deidre Jluir: Samuel Beckett . 

Lord Birkenhead: Rudyurd Kipling 

Jamie. Camplin: The Rise of the 

Plutocrats . 

Jntiii Co-sidy : An Attitude of Mind 
Jose pii Chotri: Collected Poems .. 
Stewart t’nnii: Under the lec 
Helen Cooper : Pusionil: Mittlitieitfl 
into Renaissance 

Cordon A. Craig : Germany 1806-1945 

Putur h.de: Due Another: A Sonnet 
Sequence 

Gerald Hu we : Sheltering Places .. 
Monica Dickens: An Open Rank .. 
Gui l-atou : King of the Castle : 
Choice and Responsibility in the 
Modern World 

Calm Fftlcki In This Dark Light .. 
Chri.stine Farrell and Lonnie Kellu- 
luir: My Mother Said 

Joiiies Fciumi : .-1 I 'aeant Possession 
i-.iiiifi 1-Ticilui.m: liernumo, Turkey . 

and Zionism 110)7-1918 
Peter Fuller: The Champions 
Christine Funileal: Towards Praising 
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MONDAY. 16III DC TO It Ell 

at to..10 a.ill. 

ill New Uniirj Sired 

Autograph Letters, 

Literary Manuscripts 
and Historical Documents 

iiicluilliig tellers ami nuiiiiujmpl.s l»y Rupert 
Uuioke, RiMwidim. Hums, Thomas Cumpbull, 
Uilkle ChIHilm. [)<• Qubiccy, Dickon*. Disraeli. 

Kipling, Land or, 

ltrWliUnitt lll.Wiw II, George II. 111 and IV. 
Vk-tortn. Edward VII, dciinteV iiilwartl VIM, 
and Itthuibct 1 J| ; Uy Gordon. Speke. Sunlev, 
HnraiKQ flight In gulp ; lilse nl lower, Nixon, 
Uiurdilll, Montgomery, Eitcn, Kitchener, Kuli- 
eilH 1 VU»>ldy • Darwin; Murllrnnumli; Kutc . 
(.rmmawuy, Hayden and Riisldn; lvlLur.s mill 

H?: l ^ von * I 9. on * Guernsey, Ireland, ]»le 
of Wight, Jersey. Kern, Norfolk, Rt Bartholo¬ 
mew 1 lusplial, Scotland, Somerset, Wakv. and 
Yorkshire L to Heraldry, Hie. Gunpowder Phil, 
tlic Cromwell Family. Quakers, ilio Orders o t 
the Built and Thistle; to Iceland. Cunndn, 
America, [lie Wu«t Indies, Africa. India, Ceylon 
Auaii-ittia ; a series m allium- nml u section 
■it lywtfll Id story. 

TUESDAY, 17111-OCTOBER Cati dnguc 50p 

at II a.m. 
at New Bond Street 

^ Valuable Printed Books 

the property of His Groce the Duke nr North- 
umberlmrd lvG, Count von iter Schulcnherg, 
Rubidtibn Iirr 3 ch, Esq, Desmond Flouer. Esu! 
anil other owners, comprising English and Con- 
tlncnial literature and history of rha flfteemli 


; — .-- - —m m.-nui v ui iuu ill ICC III 11 

to the niiiotcmuh concury.lncliidIn u Sprenopr. 
Malioiu matefteantm, 1494 j Pflntzlng. Teurd- 

1473, andI-altar.-;works; Augustinus, Cqnlas- 
stones, c 14/0, erd other contemporary work-t' 

14«7 f- Turly, Chomp Plenty, 1529; PalntliHjj 
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EXHIBITIONS 


. lMMEDUtR ADVANCES .1 ■'.. 

‘£50 10 v -.■ 

• i Np iseturlly needed - ■ /■" 
REGIONAL TRU^t' LTD. - . 
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BUSINESS SERVICES 


Frederick Garlier: Thnretnt's Re¬ 
demptive Imagination 
Fran!: Goodridge: The Raw Side . - 
Ruth Hall (Editor) : Deur Dr Slopes 
E. Heardi Aguew: Roundhead to 

Royalist 

David lliiM: The G«n and the Olive 
Branch 

Daniel Javitdi: Poetry and Courtli¬ 
ness in Renaissance England .. 

K. P. S. jncluim: IV. D. Yeats: A 
Classical Bibliography of Criticism 
J. I*. Kenyon: Stuart England 
l’addy Kitchen : Gerard Munfcy Hop¬ 
kins 

John T.ralir: Prick Up Your Ears: 

The Biography of Joe Orton 
Kenneth Leech: Saul Friend .. 
W. Bruce Lincoln : Nicholas T .. 
Neville J. Mundel: The Arabs and 
Zionism before World lV<?r 1 
Jo Man-ton: A Jury Curpenter and the 
Children of the Streets 
Charles Rmuild Middle inn: The Ad¬ 
ministration of British Foreign 

Policy 1782-18-16 . 

Paul Mills : Third Person 

Howard Numcrov; The Coliccied 
Poems of Howard Ncmerov. 
Figures of Thought 


Rir.iiard Poole: Going, 

poc/fif.. .. * . 8 whfr | 

Y. PiM'Hth : The Palesilni* i ’• *15 
National Movement n 
pll »lilH>a Puliar: Gilded ButlsrttL' lU) 

T s£ 0 *r 


Nel anal s'insegna a scrlverc agni surtc let¬ 
ter a, untied ct modema, 1S47 : Bayer, Urano- 
roefriii, 1603; Guoldo, lUstorla do I.ctntoldo 
Centre, 3 vnl, 1670-74 ; the manuscript “ LI her 
Ainicnrutn ” of Ludovlcus mid Jouchlm Canier- 
urins with emhhvzimcd ctmts-nf-nrms, ir>9C- 
1626; -iMueuili-centui'y French nnd Iiallan ! 
bindings Including itnc by Guillcry Tor Grim-; 
aid I, one l»y Eve, and one by dc Piques For 
Muhieu ; Defoe. Robinson Crusoe, 4 vol, 
1719-2H; Rlc hard son, Pamela, 4 vol., 1741-42 ; ! 
SlKiki-sjimre, tlic first lour folio editions, | 
1623-65; SvdVt, Traeela ... bp Lemuel 
Culiher, 4 purls In 2 vol. large paper, 
1726 ; l^irke, Essay concerning humane under- 
stuQilitHi,. Il.r.-t Issue. ib9ll: Shelley. Adnaals. 
^MiiliHiiiMflfiBn ItlV VV'rr 1821; («iiio- 

Oitotdttttd^BnCL 

Viscntltii. L/rfdf Fenetlariini prospectus celeh- 
• lores, i-irlv 1‘Jih century; ll. R. Plrauc-sl, l a 
Anti.him limuane, I vol, 1756 (?), An tic hint 
Romani' tlella Reynlihllca. 17-IS, It Cainya Mar- 
:o, 1762, Ciirceri d‘I iwcikIhik\ c I7GI ; works 
by Min kin ; Luticirde & Ziirlunbcn. Tableaux 
ttipngmplilttues tie la Suisse, 4 vol, 17WI KG; 
Cm lie i-wood, Views of ancient monuments 
In Centrul America, 1844; Cutlin, North 


Noitichy Podie Benuu'ti Co 


virus on . , — 

Jilliun RulKMlstm: 17teRoiwii’p^," 

■ the British Crown I8l7.]gig ^ ° r 

Irving Rnsenwater: Sir Donald Brad ” Jl 
»«**«: A Biography ‘ a i 

Paul Uoiuldczek : Oher dan "A. ", 

R,>1,,, K. S ,.,o : nJZ ^ 

A in mean Indians in? 

‘i 11B 

: Pd ‘‘< i <»i ll!! 

A. I- Tihuwi: An&la-Ardh Rdafa U ” 

ami the Question of Palestine 19]f. 

“*.. 112 ? 

FICTION 

Anthony Burgess: 1985 .. n 

J. G. 1’arrell: The Singapore Grip wj 
E laine l-'einsiein: The Shadow Master lm 
Antos Oz: The Hill of Evil Counsel .. luj 
William Trevor: Lovers of Their 

.— 11 ® 

Curol Wliite; They Do it All uriifi 
Mirrors .. .. .. .. n® 
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v icit'5 or me imperial patacas and l,anians in 
Jolrol, China, 171.4 ; Frcyclnet, Fojwge- autuur 
du Minute . . . Illstwitjuc, j vol In 4, IN25-.1D; 
La Place, Foirage amour du maiulc, 
1835; Pc win & Frey cl net. Voyage tie deco if- 
t'rrtw mix T'arrer Atisiralcs, 5 vol, 1807-16; 
natural history, Including Bronluliovv, 

, pomoiM Urituiutlcu, 1HIZ; Cusslm, Illustrations 
■ o/ the Birds of .. . America, 185G ; Say, Amur- 
Icon Conchulugy, 18 JO-38, Aniericafi Ento¬ 
mology, 3 vol, 1824-28 ; Wilson, American 
Orntmologp^ 3 vul, 1608-14. 

Illustrated catalogue-£t.50p 
MONDAY. 23rd OCTORUR 
at 11 a.m. 

. at New Bond 8Ucet 

Vahiabie Printed Books 
Relating to Spain 

.- Including literature and history. traVel and 
„•. topOgrapliy, -aft, coloured plate books, costume, 
.btuMIgritUig, etc. 

' 'lUitslroted catalogue U 


MONDAY, 9lll OCTOBER 
at 11 a.m. und 2.30 p.m. 
at New Bund Street 

Fine Oriental Miniatures, 
Manuscripts, Qajar Paintings 
and Lacquer 

(hu property of tlic Com! esse d'F.scayrac. 
Colonel G. S. H. Dicker, S. Ray, Esq., and 
other owners, including Persian und Arabic 
culllgi-jphy and Illumination from tha 14tli to 
the 19th century; Persian miniatures and 
drawings Including a portrait or Fulll All 
Shalt by Muliaiflmud Hasson dated A.D. 1818, 
and a portrait of Mlrza Muhammad Khun by 
'Abbas Qull dated A.D. 1855 : a flue Qajar 
pul filing or Abbas Mliva by Abdullnh Klum 
duted A.D. . 1807, uud u nortralt »r u girl 
muriciai) oUributpU to Muliunimad Qajar, c. 
1840, Blirrneae, Rdilcnilc, Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish uiniuiscripts Including a Turkish 
anthology with court portraits, dated A.D. 
I5HN. und a mld-lfiib ccmiiry Qur'an wilh two 
IHuiuhuied Muniluk leaves dated A.D. 13(17 ; 
Persian lucijuor ml nor-cases, cnskuls, and pen- 
boxes Including an Important dociiiucutetl pen- 
box painted in 1847 by tlic Painter Laureate, 
aiul completed by lain'Ir lit A.D. 1853 ; Mughal 
minlutnres from inn 17ili to the 19th century 
including a portrait of un officer, Mughal, c. 
1650, lleccoul, Central Indian and Hajari hunt 
miniatures from tho I5lh to the- 19ih century 
Including u flue equestrian port ml t, Suwar, c. 
I7O0; I'ubarl minlniurei I ruin the 17111 lo the 
1‘ltli cuatuiy including u portrait of Malta raja 


Ugct Sen, Sukct. c. 1850 V an Illiutnticife 
the Rumuyuua, Munkut, c. 1700, 

Illustrated Catalogue HJ 

THURSDAY, 12111 OCTOBER 
and following day at 1 p.m. 
at Hodgson's Rooms 

Art Reference Books 

tlic prupcily of various owners. IndidluM 
Auction Records, 35 voL 1906-73; Klnfl 
Droxhoiirlic Library, 1956; /mprlnt, S it 
1913 : Signature, 26 vol, 193S-S4: Im 
Collector, vnl 1-20, 1952-71: Hobsoa'i Eg 
lish Bindings, 1940; Humphrey's 
Banks of the Middle Ages, 1849 ; Nailer’s^ 
Moungraiiniiistan, 5 vol, Munich and l*Wt 
186.1-1919; Wood's Typographic AM**. 
G vol in 1. 1H62-G8; Lucas' Crtdwjf 
the Sassoon Chinese ivories, 3 vol, 1»;W- 
Inn’s ilrc/dfci-furc of Robert and Jainttw. 
2 vol. 1922 ; CressweB u»id niliors, Tilt WP> 
of Egypt, 2 VOl. Giru, 1949 ;Krow »^.jg 
l-.rp's nnruliudiir, 5 vnl, The Hague, JMjJT 
la. Mode ilium rue, A vul, t«M, TO 
/.i- Itisioriquc*. Paris. n.d. i 
Catalogue of the l.etawrd Gaiv Cowm} 
Chinese Porcelain, WJ1; Hnftwdc 
Hollaiullschen Mater, 10 voj. EsslWW^ 
Purls, 1907 28 ; Lugfa LfiJ 
Collections tie Desshu vt dEstampe*. 

Hiv iIjw, 1956 ; Nuri’/y of lv***J ™Si 
17 vul. Tokyo. 1974-7UJ and mher 
reldllmt to hlhllogrupliy, arcWtedurc am nr* 
line, costume ami tcvtilw. «>«■** 
ininnsm.ilIc-*. palming, prints mm 
and works of art. etc. • ^^7* 



BOOKS & PRINTS 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK8 
PRIVATE PREB8ES . 
THEATRE & DRAMA 
CATS- 10 & 11 

5IDDELEY 8 HAMMOND LTD., 

17 CUreadon SI.. Cmbrfye CBf lit) 


bn LI last Uf (u 





\ OLO. BpoMB-an-rilUdlB Rest: Tndlji; 
Far Kasn, Nor them L'ngUind. Ixjcal 
1- HlMpry And Toiionranhv. Bond lor 

I coio oguei and .slum inlnrosis.— 
hy, uk ''-. wwui tiaio uoQh- 

" DHl'ldU 8atl “ ° r 8l ” 0urllant 


OFGMA^ 

BRITAIN;^;! 
A new an!* ^ 


Now* 




educational 


GCiU DLfJHtXS, l-ROFLSSIONS. 

Umtners ft Lalcsay coury-s Tor (j,Q. 

mi»K# 


iCUa'EIBU 

U)Im.'.vM;||I 1. r-;t 


PLACB ynnr flam 


inwR.MP 




T-L-S 


the times literar y s upplement 


FRIDAY • 13 OCTOBER 1973 • No 3,993 * 2Sp 


The ordeal of 
Ivor Gurney 

Alfred Hitchcock; Robert Mark; 

1. Identity parades 

The liberated heroine 
by Diana Trilling 

France: Literacy and revolution, 
A hermaphrodite’s diary 

Tzara; the young Mauriac; 
the Abbe Prevost; Camus 


the turbulent Don Milan! 


Robert Musil in his diaries 


F iction: Crunter Lri 
John Wain, Lawrence 
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Dressing Ud • ' 

Transvestism and Drag; 

The History of An 01 ,session 

IMiTl-R ACKROYD 
1 lie compulsion uj’mcn in <| ress Qs . Urt 
,w " ,h « s,l Wect rich in its uwn nmh enSlu!li ‘ 
;" ul sl m &*' I™* »» for S cs U , S .S. 6 *" 

Why, his h t . 

iinlhm|Mlo| Vj the I'uimms cnscs hJ?i‘ 
ntivels or m-w nnd l*„j mnre 

“ f C ?*rlHi and Dietrich have to 

11 W ***nxnu\ in this unscnsatbnrft., ^ eofft * 

.*-«*« nz-TitTST*-* 


Benny 

King of Swing 

Introduction i»y Alexander hliot 

hrnin Benny Goodman's own archive, rliis selection 
of vivid and telling photographs and incmorahiliu 
illiisirates the life and career of'.ijicol' the graucst 
jazz artists or our time. With Alexander lilint's 
sympathetic biographical essay, this hook oilers a 
lascinuting view of the era of the *hig’ band, that 
period of’swing* music which permcau-d the i W o’.s 

and -jo s, as well as a personal portrait ol’u dedicated 
musical pioneer, 

2co ilfnsrrarious 12" 9 in £ j A j„ 


Encyclopedia . 

of the Arts 

EDITED by CJEOFfrEY HINDLHY 

wor 7 d P Tr‘• PrJ ’ “ ,hc Pracm day ’ lhr 4 lrofe 

rarld. 1 his is on encyclopedia ofa//tho am, 
including architecture, the applied arts, ballet tta 
decorative arts, film, the 8 raphic arts, jewJlety 
literature, music, opera, painting, photograph? 
pep music, sculpture, tapestry and thcatra . 
Definitions ol techniques, technical terms, . 
biographies, styles, schools, movements and raaiot 
works arc all included within its astonishing scope 
^fooames 3/tfoillustrations 1,056 pL« 
approx. 900,000 Ttvrds £ IS . 0Q ' 


Splendor Solis 

s.«z,”?c A rr y ic "' 

EDITED BY 

STAMSf.AS Kf.OSSDWSKt DH ROLA 

Wen,tor Sobs is the most precious of all Northern 
imropcan alchemical manuscripts-one of the 
treasure!! of the British library, which owns 
probably the finest of 1 he 7 copies known to exist. 

m complete facsimile reveals miniatures of 
iiuhirgetiuhlc brilliance, weirdness and wealth of 
symbnliwi, the pure- German Renaissance style, 
and is accompanied by detailed historical notes and 
continentnric<> J together with the texL in modem 
Irunsluiinn. 

i/biuratioiK, wchuling 96 poxes of colour phut 
£50.00 


Dining with 
Marcel Proust 

Be^hTEpoquo 1 " 1 ** *° l=r0 " 0 " Cu, * h » ■» «■« 
SHIRLEY KING 

rrom '!* al,m,st ™8Ml result ufiasiing , 

“ny him 7 ‘p 4 r]ra . ,llr “ ofc “ ,i "8 f'-esh asparagus, 

mmwt 

ISiUmnahm to! Uj0 


Enchanted World 

The Magic of Pictures " 

BRYAN HOLME 

Rven for those of us Who no longer believe in magic . 
The artist can still cast a spell. The paintings and ., 
drawings selected (ind reproduced here, from all ■ ,. 
wnies, arid from countries as far apart as Italy and 
Persia, Japan and Peru, conjure up castles and ; 

jorests, people and their costumes, animals real and 
imaginary, ships and state occasions, gardens and 
landscapes. They all have the poWfrto enthrall Wj ■, 
whatever our age. This book, created and written by., 
Bryan Holme, a man ter of his craft* jWflU join those 
flag bj'ck' that ate treasured, turned to 2nd pored pre*- 
! grownups as well as generations of children. . 

$81 tlustration «, Including ^ colour plates 
__ 9 \ ' ?iin £4.50 




Ladakh. 

l?sssi*. v ; 

SS;,?' Ud6 7 sntltttqulsitelv 

Spzssgsssz?* ■ 

hannoiilqus way of life rich-in rituaj arid feat ivala ' • 
enutrating into regions still dosed to the West the . • 
MTitcf-photogrojihcr team have provided an - * i ; - /■- 
unequalled insight into this lovely, spiritual, and 
a) mus tun touched world. . * 1.* , .7 

3 3? illustrations, including 87 colour plates 1 
ji .. 8 m j £ 8.50 " \\ 


A Concise History of 
Modern Architecture 

KENNETH PRAMptqn. , 

; hardback £6.50 Paperback £3.95 

Companion volumes in . Tjl , 

■ to be published in i 979 includ ^ ^ brR ^ • 


Alastair 

VICTOR ARWAS ’ 

Charles^ Ricketts 

STEPHEN CALLOWAY 
Au 1 ™ 7 Xn 1,C " l '' nS U ’ ;ih -P'^uc,l nns „f 


The Conspiracy of 
the Pazzi 


and 


HAROLD ACTON 

■”* ""“‘"P' “> ki " Malic! brothers r.orcn/o ,I le 

AI “ B . n "“,' t «l-liu„ 0 , tll<: other pcrsonXt 

and intrigues heiilnd the dramatic moment during 
Massthe cathedral of Florence when swords'are 

?.™m« n sklS' ! HhT 1,t - d Wil ‘ l ““ <in,nrold A«on’, 
mho, .7 ■ " 8ninst lhc I**™ 

JU M,,,nl , ™i» »»d unex]HX‘ted bruinlity. 
.mrempurary illustrations show us .he cast of 

*' 27 ‘ n " ,h I'nnee and rope. 

./O ulustfatoms i n £^ so 


Thames 


Hudson 


The Jewish World 


EDFTliI) BY. El. IE K ED OUR IE 
Led byProlessur Ked.iuric 17 •sclmlnrs dimvh.iw 
t « Jeu-s emerged as n iheuceiuric si:,re, survived 
die destruction ol'Jerusalem, led a harshly regulated 

~ U TZ "" J mid Islam, 

and 1 net both the intellect ual impact of 1 lie 

Enlightenment and the bartering experience of rhe 

CCn, , l ‘ ry - Pllr ' 1,,d w «h Giis ‘outer* history runs 
an inner history thnt nk.ne makes it imell,>,ible 

TcwZ "rf hyt . h,,piCrJi0n lhc m ' l *> lh * Talmud, 
itrlfutx'" ° l V ’ ' ,,5 ' S ' ii:i “ m “" d imil B ,,,t, riye 

300 i//iisirunivt<, inhaling 100 colour plates 
is.' pm £ro.oo 


■TYf'fMIrW 
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How Does It Feel? 

Exploring the World of the Senses 

EDITED BY MICK CSAKY 
Lyall Watson, Edmund Leach, Richard Gregory and 
Edmund Carpenter are among 23 contributors, wlui 
inveuigate and celebrate the potential of heightened 
awareness that all of us may gain by being more 
closely in touch with our senses, emotions and 
feelings. Physiologists explain how wc perceive the 
world around us, psychologists how and why we all 
■colour’ our perceptions and experiences. First-hand 
accounts tcU how techniques and activities from 
yoga to rock music to bioencrgctics can help us 
respond to R. D. Laing's prefatory message: 

■We're a long time dead. Life is for living.-’ 

237 illustratio»s,inclndins 26 colour plates 
9\/.9ln £7‘9S 


This Other Eden 

Lamiscapo and tlia English Writer 

MARGARET DRABBLE 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY JORGE UAVINSICf 
A brilliant investigation by one of England’s lending 
novelists or the relationship between English 
literature und landscape: from Chaucer to Ted 
Hughes, via Shakespeare, Milton, Hopkins, George 
l'.liot, Austen, Wordsworth, the Brontes, Dickens, 
Lawrence, Orwell nnd T. S. Eliut, to name but u few*; 
and from Scotland, Wales and Englnnd, in visions of 
landscapes sacred, pastoral, romantic and industrial. 
The great intensity of reeling for place and scene so 
characteristic of the British and their literature hits 
never been more intelligently and evocatively explored. 
160 illustrations , including j8 colour plates 
io% y.8{ in £15.00 


The Northern World 

EDITED BY DAVID WILSON 
While the Classical contribution to Western culture 
Is familiar to us all, that of the North remains 
sombre and mysteriouB. Now for the first time a 
group of historians under David Wilson, Director of 
the British Museum, looks not only at the historical 
«s% - the cultures and societies of the Germanic 
kibe;, the Anglo-Saxons, the Vikings and the Slavs 
-but also at the way they have Bparkcd off the 
romantic and nationalist revivals of our own timei 
from Beowulf to Tolkien nnd Wotan to Wagner. 

300 illustrations, including 100 colour plates 
**y-9*n £15,00 


How do you know 
who you are? 

DEREK AND JULIA PARKER 
Do you crave power? How can you present the right 
image to the people you know or love ? What is tho 
significance of your gestures or body contacts ? Front 
earliest times wc have been inventing categories into 
which wc can place ourselves. With tlie aid of charts, 
tests and illustrations of all kinds, this hook draws 
together the many elements - psychological, 
traditional, educational - underlying behaviour, 
social standing and way of life to give die reader a ‘ 
complete and fascinatingguidetohisownpcrsonaUty. 
220 illustrations, including 20 colour plates 
?|X 7 i'M £ 7-50 



Dragons 

FRANCIS HUXLEY 

A further sparkling und original title in ‘Art and ^. 
Imagination’, a superbly Illustrated, reasonably 
priced series that lias captured and captivated an 
entirely new audience for books. Forthcoming 
volumes, each dealing with archetypal ideas and 
the symbolic and imaginative imagery that dusters 
round them, will be devoted to Tima (Maric-Louise 
von Franz), Zen (Anne Bancroft), The Egyptian 
Mysteries (Lucie Lamy), Kabbalah (Z*e v ben 
Shimon Halevi), fleyond Life (Stanislav and. 

Christina Grof), and The Martial A res (Pe ter Payne). 
Bach fully illustrated in colour and black and white 
11X8 in £2.95 


Stone Age Symbols 

Rock Carvings of Ancient Europe 
JEAN McMANN 

The great stone structures of prehistoric times that 
dominate so much of the European landscape from 
Scotland to the Canary Islands, from Malta to 
France, are richly ornamented with a repertoire of 
designs and motifs fashioned by their builders. To 
tease out the clues this symbolic language may 1 
provide to the concerns pnd bclfeft of the people 
who built these tombj and temples has bceri a . 
preoccupation of generations of antiquarians and' 
scholars. Their theories, both mUndanc and exotic, 
are recounted In the text that accompanies a .. • 
compeUlngly beautiful photographic record of the 
decorated monuments themselves. 
sSo illustrations X 6 J in £7.50 





Yantra 

The Tantrlo Symbol of Cosmic Unity 
MADHU KHANNA ' 

FOREWORD BY AJIT MOOKBRJEE 
The first complete study to be published on yantras, 
the geometric designs used primarily In meditation 
and tantrlc ritual. As old as the more familiar 
mandate, yantras are believed to be powerful not 
because they represent the gods (each yantra has its 
titular deity), but because they are the gods. This 
book discusses all aspects and uses of yantra - from 
psychology to magic, metaphysics to aesthetics-and 
reveals its contemporary relevance in the attainment 
of self-realization. 

U 5 illustrations, including 32 colour plates . . ,i.; 

-rdppiw £12.50 . '• :• • ■ 


Thorn Bird Country 

EHOTQQRAPKS B y jo DANIELL 

text by colleen McCullough • ■ 
Qjolour photographs of lhe most dazzling intensity 
wHliance of composition, the Australian Jo' ' 

• ani ^l provides views of his native land which Will 
tonish those who are unfamiliar With these parts of 
f“j*tfalia and revive memories in those.who have 
~“Wn them. Colleen McCullough, author of one of ' 
_ most successful bestselling novels of the last 
J™* toa been enthralled by these Images and. 

Tides an imrdductlon and text to these haunting 
d ^J S oft * lc Australian interior. With its scorching j 
sens, incredible rocklands and otherworldly beauty 


An Easy Life 


A Photograph Album of 
Britain between the Wars 

V.C. BUCKLEY 

England between the two world wars, as particularly 
commemorated in thd novels of Evelyn Waugh and 
Anthony Powell, was a period when it took 
comparatively little means to live in some style. .Tat* 
Buckley, a young man about town in the 2o*s arid 
go’s who frequented country houses as well os • 
London nightclubs, who consorted with titled ; ; 
ladled as well as prominent actresses* who drove 
dashing cars and travelled in the great ocean Hnors, . 
is one of the few to have recorded this era of ease and 
gracious living \yith the ald of his camera, 

200 ihintrailons lO^Kpiin £ 3 - 9 S • • " * ■•/ 






' ’ifiicij apply tii UK btiix iliid aH liable to alteration 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A Public Library Service for 
Ethnic Minorities in Great Britain 

ERfC CLOUGH and JACQUELINE QUARMBY 

ISBN 0 85165 510 3 £14 50 (El 1.60 LA mambofa) 

Surveys the social.'cultural and religious backgrounds of die pi incipal 
stfinicintnorltles in Great Britain and the use made of (ho public library 
service by bolh adults and children over six London Boroughs. 

"most valuable ... siiovkfbo mondatoryfoadintj" 

BRITISH BOOK NEWS. 


Fundamentals of Library 
Organisation and Administration 

E.VCORBETT 

ISBNnfl53aC5m Elt<U\n,rt»iCeFK£ 8 B 0 ) 

This book is an analysis of library admlnislralion and organisation as 
is In practice. It considers relationships between the library and its 
parent body. Controlling committees, library objectives, finance, staff, 
acquisition and malntenanco of slock and equipment, and the basic 
structureof the various library systems are the practical concern of this 
book. 

"an flff/flcfiVe font-hook... lo^/labfe und full of practical information and 
adwco'.' 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT CHRONICLE 


International Directory 
of Booksellers 

ISBN 0 85365 900 7 F 33 iTracJo and LA n h'i nboif. £ 30 . JU) 

Availableonly in the UK and Commonwealth. Lists over 63.000 
bookshops and wholesalers from 134 countries around the world 
A comprehensive subject index Is divided into 27 different areas of 
specialisation. 

' 'wallproduced ... tvu is 'em imp/ossod" 

THE BOOKSELLER , 


Library and Information 
Services for Local Government 
in Great Britain: a review 

LESLEYGRAYSON 

ISBN 0 653068102 242mm x Ifrlnfini 244p Paperback E5.50 (£4.40 LA members) 

Rnunri nn Hntn mlLv'InH Hi innn a nnn ----- ■ • 



The Modern News Library 

the documentation of current affairs 
In newspaper and broadcasting libraries 
GEOFFREYWHATMORE . 

ISBN DB5365 6308 E8.B0(£080LAme.hbora) 

Aimed primarily at tho nawatibiailanj the authordlscusses the 
8n i man ^a e 1 m sntof newslnlomiatlon librariaa for 
newspapers, radio and television. The advantages and 


tItIV't.' riVAV1Y, l;*iii-| T*I ^ an'-*; r-7i n iff n et. i 

• i.; »:it'cl»i277TO • .t.VW.' 1 


SDieNo* available for 


A Teaching Manual 
for Tlitor^Librariahs : 

gAViDPlNN, MARGARET ASHBY and SUSAN DRURY 
•Witten by threetutor-librarians, this isessentiallyapfactical text book 
A3weH a$ discursive Intructlons for tutor-librarians, there are 

pPaflb 5 ^.^SS^ t ? makeStUC * erit3OXp4ar0ar ^ Lrae,hQrosourc8a 


— 


[•jkM INcIsj 



Six p&eams by l»®j- Gurne\ S 

These poems, which have not previously been published, are nrt * , 
permission of J. R. fliiincs, who lias control of Ivor Gurilev’s liior„ lnted ^ 
T„o TLS is 

Quiet Talk 

Tree-tulk is breathing quietly Lo-dau 
Of coming autumn and the stateness over— 

Pause of high summer when the near's at slay 
And the wind's sick thul now moves tike a lover. 

On valley ridges where our beeches cluster 
Or changing ashes guarding slopes of plough 
lie goes now sure of heart, now with a fluster 
Of teasing purpose. Night shall f ind him grow 

To dark strength and a cruel spoiling will. 

First he will baffle streams and dull their bright , 

Cower and threaten both about the hilt— 

Before their death trees have their full delight. 

Going out at Dawn 

Strange to sec that usual dark road paving wet 
With shallow, dim reflecting rain pools, looking 
To Norm, where light all night stayed and dawn braving yet 

aSaIm* ?' 1 ahov ? i a S k eI V. ls mha *»«*» ho silence breaking. 

And still to dawn night's ugliness owed no debt . 

ylbouc eleven from the touch of the drear raining, 

/ «<wi gone in to Shakespeare and my own writing, 

Seen the lovely lamplight in golden shuiiug. 

And resolved to move no more till dawn made whitening 
Between the shutter-chinks, or by the door mat. 

Yef fterc at five, an hour before day was aline ... 
neno/d me walking to where great elm trees drip 
Melancholy slow streams of rain water, on the too wet 
Traveller, to pass them , watching and then return, 

Writing Sonata or Quartett with a candle dip. 

Changes 

Villas are set up where shcepfolds were, 

And plate glass impudent stares at the sun, 

I or byres and stack-boards, threshing for ever is done. 

New things are there, shilling new-fangled gear. 

Peasants and willow pattern went together, 

And whtskers.with the white road suited well. 

Now there is a mlxtured hotch-potch had to tell, 

I will lame the mare, turn cream, and spoil the weather. 


Rainy Midnight 

Longsjiines thclina of wet lamps dark in gleaming. 
The trees so still felt yet ds strength not used, 


_ - , -—/ —»iui (toot 

February chills April, the cattle are housed. 
And night's grief from the highest things coi 


comes streaming ■ 


The traff ic is all gone, the elver-fishers gone 
To string their lights'long Severn like a wet Fair. 
If it wer.a fine the elvers would swim clear, 
Clothes sodden, the out-qf-work stay on. 


The Change 

Gone bare the fields now, and the starlings gather, 
W/urr above stubble and soft changing hedges. 
Changed, the season’s chord too, F major or minor. 
The gnats sing thin in clouds above the sedges, 

^dtjiere is nothing proud now, not disconsolate, 
voitthful save where dark crocus flings 
bummer s last challenge towards Winter's merciless 
Cohort, for whom the robin alone sings. 

Fields for a while longer, then, O soul , 

A.curtained room close shut ugalnst the rime — 
Where shall float music, voice or violin's . .. 

Penial passionate of the frozen Lime. 


The Library 
Association 

PUWcaEkHXSlTsli^'otehleofipfir^iBal 
O (Tiers to BatatiQpflrimoiil 


01-630 7543Tef0X21897 LALDNS. 


Dewy ere the stars against their dark doth . 
£?* inf mitcly far that star Capella 
ihat calls to poetry. Dark are the roads now 
gunning northward, the hill-mass iti fellow. 

No-one walks. String quartett fills Northwest space 
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„;0RAPHY 


By Samuel Hynes 


null- IH*» : 
t Ofilejl of Ivor Gurney 

(lifuid University l’rcss 


, t Gurnet’ wa< one of the finest 


coming of u war with relief, ns o iva-. 
possible solution tu his persuiKil inn. 


problems. If lie juineil the lirniy. 
perhaps his nerves would improve, 
perhaps tils digest toil would come 
right, perhaps he would become 
like other men. Early in 1915 he 
enlisted in the Gloucester Regi¬ 
ment us a private, and n year lnier 


I, pf In* generation, the Ron era- | 1L . Wls ^ trenches. 

J ih> i*i(4-18 war—-belter, J’d „ 

.ini la. . _ _ Gnrnev nnp.m< in hnv 


was well received, a ml went tie had heen 
inin si seennd priming-—parity, fifteui years, 

no dniihi. because the war was This life • 

Mill going nil, a mi war pouts rare i„|| v 
were popular; the second was HuriT* ’lii.iisr 
less successful, and the puli- 
lisiler declined to offer u third cxcl „ D i .. .. ... 
volume. Neil her honk is exncily , j, 

u l„„t of - war poemsSon- ft”, ‘J 

poems ure nhiiut war, some ure h 


tie had been ill ille asylum tlieli I'm 


This life sel awrv is well and 
rarclully tel down in Michael 
Hurd's hingr.iphy, The fJnieuf of 
i vor (iiiiriLU. 'L he beuk is mi 
cxciiidI.iiv. work nf Its kind: con¬ 
cise (what a relief it is Ln find h 
hingiaplior nlm can tell his story 
in one volume), meticulously 
researched, and emulous in ils 
theorizing. Whut is known—llie 


puhli.shed Iiy Cliulio and Wind us in 
197.1 with an iniinduction by rim 
late Edmund liiuudun ?nd >■ bililiu- 
gniptiicul note hy Leonard Cliirk. 
This slim volume eonrains 140 
poems om rtf ille nearly 9 (ML that 
(■tinley wrote tuhnnst us many us 
Hardy). Including only ten of the 
forty-six in .S’eucru mid Somme, and 
only tivn from IVur’.s f.mhar.-t. Not 
even all nf the poems in Iltumien’s 
previous collection «C Gurney's 


earlv life in Gloucester. RCM days, w* 1 '^ have heen kepi. 

the war. the asylum—-is lucidly ami One can imagine limv this state 

llteraie-lv recorded; what is not of affairs came about. HI linden, the 


HT** n ... ‘ ■_ ni l :i: r> t i-uuiuu i mmiayu me ruooinc uuu 

^trj? (Ont. poem m VtukoLai- pouring very we n. War itself he 
m'j Oxford BoeL of Modem Ve r«-, ^iuinly endured, somecimes with 
it example, ***** A 88 ??, 01 , 1 ,„. n f „ ironic humour, and sometimes with 
jriokf are roi>rescnted by li«if-a- a nccenuuice, as thougli what 

Ibm MC"*J , he was going through was a 

Ikn arc various explanation. 1 ; deserved punislimcut, or a nccess- 
tii might be offered, but tlie prill- ai’y purgation, 
ini rwsun, I tillnk, is Oils : unit He was wounded In April, 1917— 
jo ■rent poetic gift has been mis- rflot through the right urni-hiil 
rtpjcsejited und dbdnMud by rim r&Lu rned to liis regiment in a 


m “ Kie-x Buillcul ”, on undated 
poem but apparently written dur¬ 
ing rhe asylum years: 


resisted Hi.- temutation. later work, and he wus content to 

Hurd is himself u musician and a leave .such poems unpublished. It 
hlogruplier of musicians, and bo nn doubt seemed right to him, and 


nig rue asyium years: gives u detailed account of Cur- to his publisher, that n sane poet 

Hut die trench thoughts will not ncy's achievements ns a composer, si ton Id sift the ravings of n mad 

go, tomorrow 1 am not qualified Lo judge liuw one for such hits us met the mca- 

Up to the Hnc: and no straw laid well he has usscsscd Gurney's sure of his own sanity. 

Soft for the body, and long nidus music, hut certainly lie writes with j.. lt not a ji rcarf^-s «-ould be so 


Eighties;, 


dread 

liuimui 


auihurJty. On the poetry he sectuy quick 
less confident, and uciriier ills corn- 7 rom 
mniLS on iccliuiquc nor his iudg- 


Hut not all readers would be so 
uick to dismiss tlio usyluni poems 
rom tlie realm of pos slide poetic 


treated first. for stomach trouble 


tiuraay’s olulm to both is clll ,sod by gas", and tlien, 
fialld-he served his time in the meutmi state deteriorated, ft 
tiny and in tlie asylum. But botii vaUS breakdown from r 
ttalso somewhat dismissive ways ^hell-shock Finally, u fev 
■b'ttStJnfi a pact asid© £tv>m before the end of me war, 
4e nuia stream (poor Smart, poor discharged from active at 
Ore. iwor Gtren, poor Hionrns ; if returned to GloUcostcrshire. 
m the mad had been sane; If only ~ ■ *' 

fe dead hud lived, what poems . Fo onn l,iS ar r w tw rS!SL 
vs/ might have written), :nnd Jt 3cem f^ 
than together riiey Seem * to his career m mv 

ftfetrlbe a poet who can be at most T° i 


‘.““‘■‘•y mninpntiirw mhuip from tr ttirmirfi Anyone wno aonurcs CiUl'UCy 

caused by gas", and tiien, as his ^ “d SrSSi tinmre “£ S eithor “ s a P° et *»f « a composer 

meiitol state deteriorated, for “ neis nfamaH trifles lie ouMt ha3 P ood reaso,, t0 he to 

vous breakdown from deferred “Ru™?! 1 .m.L Hurd for what must have been a 


tlon. Anyone who admires Gurney t ^ 0 on j s evidence wo have, lu rite 
eithor as a poet or as a composer 5 i x toon proriously unpublished 
ha 3 good reason to be grateful to examples quoted In Hurd’s biogra- 


^vSs^tJTSSs (hare he is very like Hardy, who wdmt must hare been a ^y‘ suRBesIs othcralse. I will 

< U w ar “used to uotico such things”). mid difficult tusk. And those iduain unconvinced undl o good 

end of the war, lie was “ _ ■** ' , wlio don't yet admire Gurney—and nlanv , nore availnble. U nd tn on 

I from active duty mid War is one gross example of they must be In more numerous— SSn that tre«? the te!S with 
o Gloucestershire. common human sorrow; another, could have even more reason for more respect, andwiti more scliol- 


n friends and family exchanged Ivor- niadnes 
Sriwce if whr nor Ss riof1 communiqufc “bout him. He dcring 
mmSalTonse “?» *5 “S 


EErf JL 1 rtJJ!SS5 SJ“S cwtor, sleeping ill barns and under »‘*d poems 1.. Gurney m his 
■ mrk i bodges, or stay m London and fapLlvity madness was a riircat to 

.... of H Hue mind under thn Umhantmaiif. Ha hi* existence, as war had been: 


fo^ biit as an ciinple: Vocms of Ivor Gur ” ev iS90 ' 1D ^' book - 
c poems uhout niathiass, nui 


and wrote pai*anoid letters to> his 
friends. Ho wrote a long autobiogra- 


and black torture awny/A little.” 


l^Housman. Gurney was a ptolpnom and addressed 1^*0 i-ihiscugc at Pisa 

ousnmn, His i-iin T.nnilnn MatTonoliton Police Gurney used his cunumg art to hold 


the London Motropolitt 
Fie 


Ills eueniy at bay. 
Art was Uie 


of mndness, 


to an in 
for a tl 

san 

c nsyium. no couunu 

CII 

mo 

to compos o ami wrl 

to, 

hut in 
bccanic 

a 

dtsi 

few years tl 
ordered and i« 

lie tuu: 
icohorct 

sic 

lit, 

and api 
The no 
rinued 1 

tare 

eirj 

om 

iittly ceased i 
r seems to 1 
sor. though tin 

titogatuer. 
mvo con* 
ero ■ is ho 


msmn 



• an, T" eooiposer. In agio he lo rnc l,rst qwwuwM “ w —-^ — r - , „ .. , - 

J * scholarship to the Rovai elearlv nn, Indeed, it ia more prob- elliptical, syntactically odd, - but 
: * fSL? { Music in London and «blo tliat the discipline, work, and they do not suggest tho luco- 
L^ficd a student there ufltil comindeship (not to montion the hcrenfco of a broken mind i rather. 

' ^ DuH "B Vho^stuSeuVyears regular ihrels) of ^my. life post- they speak with the rhetoric of. 

, Jmusic of all kinCuri* poned a collnpso that would havo ijUonse suffermg, misery made 
' orchestral come in any case. Gurney bated slmpely under stress. The-nearest 

... J 1 brilliantly, songs IvUilhe trench life,' as every soldier did, things to them in English poetry 
' ^evelopeTfrcSS a nrombina and lie longed for a "Blighty”, o are the last poems Of Hopkins, ft 
" S? 1 [ 0 a com noser of evident wound just severe enough to sand you cun imagine Hopkins without 

• iso,, looser n .evident Wm homB . bm he survived and Godi . 

r , thero was nnrt iJ,«- w„,i n c functioned for two years in the Gunwy’s term for the otjiieved 
. frWnicmt n m a ° f trenches, and he was proud, ip y J ril i s tease art was 

... S4^i B tl G^«dlirorbfe£ l»tcr years, of .?rvice as.« hay- “Seness:- • . ; 

,| Sr«i? hood be had been consl- 011X11 so d er, t ... n , Had I n sour , : ! ' 

lit Mi^bfir odd—-“ Batty Gurnov ” As to . wbetliof the war made I would slug It her* ■ 
t m^pbnateg called him—and os Gurney a poet, the answer must F OU r Unod square slinped 
• •: wftE? ^ pSaSSmSSiS .gaiulH, no. I doubt tliMwnt can uaerdne, dear. • , 


shape of rliis 
squareness'.- 


art was 


E. ^nou^d. Tt- home hS eveTbe"the chum of mdvk»-U But since J have iw 
XS- .wander.' the crantreffife «m’t actually make a mm anything WeU> reftvfat hi ven 
T1& keeping rough and^ring but frightened. But what, the war Before.rim power's 


snone, 

verse 


Sf- and “would'• then Horee did do i in case, was tn Might be worse, might be worse. 

lL°n cakes and ¥un.f, : 5J force ■ tjs creariv]?. e i > e . r 8 1 ^ 1 Jl i| l n t J He liked sdunrod, formal poems 

U a . « ■ rthnniipld.' ftllllmV uV iHSiuinC UP_J.in nnn^AMntrntnQ Dtlri f““" 


IQia 1 • “Ifccnaa .UBirrcs- 

hr^xjb e had a kind of 
brought on 

I Inh L_ “ Mi6 DrSASlTrn ./if umrlf 


in the mud,. »■»►•■ •—>- ror . jjbl-h uuu »vi -uw 

'pio' music paper, and with siiolis befhans); -and even when he failod, 
exploding .above his bead, is. npt t o order his words ope can sense, 
likely to run- up a string quaitet, ■ j n t h e poem his strained effort to 
but he might; if Ws P&fd to create square up the disorder. Appro-, 
was strong enough, write a poena. p r |pteiy, the last poem that he saw- 


Bach and 


.ft-ini* 


, _ ,, OctoficrBooks _ , . • 

NoU-Fiction 

KENNETH MORE 

More or Less 

The story ofDritfuiVs best-loved actor, n man who for millions 
epitomises the traditional virtues of fortitude and Alii. InhisJhmkimd 
revealing autobiography lie describes u l ilt as. vivid mid varied as any 
pail he lins cvcrpln> , od, JIIus/249))p £5.95 

JOHN HUNT 
Lifeis Meeting 

LIFE IS MEETING i^not so much an nutbbiography-but moreft 
reflection on facets of n fascinating life which lias involved travel and 
climbing in equal pnrlp with professional soldiering, and pioneering 
and edmlolstmliop lit the fields ofcducation; youth activity, penal 
reform and diplomacy, *-IHns/288 pi> £<5.95 

HAROLD EVANS 
Vickers: Against tke Odds1956-77 

Tn this outstanding study of industri nl survival and.renewal, Sir 
Harold Evans charts Vickers’ transformation since the Second World 
Wn r, slating frankly wbnt wem wrong ns \ycU as wlint went right. 

• 1 . , . II(us/288 pp £7,95 

' .t' jciioq : 

/ : JANTCE ELLIOTT ; 

The Honey Dree 

A clin nning, inventive imd often hilariouS novel about a group of' 
sophist icAtcs who Ure of t lie urban round u tid yearn for the simple life, 
with often unlookcd-loi' results. 223 pp £4.75 

WHITLEY STJRIEBER 
The Wolfeti i 

“They’re out there all right, and you will believe i I from die llrst 
hat r- raising page\vhch tliqije stpek v ulpine creatures, possessed of 
almost hmiuio inteliigeilce, attack, kill and cat two New York City . . 
policemen.... a rcnlclUr-haiiger.'* • Publishers Wociik 

• 252pp £4.50 

' KENNETH ROYCE 

The Satan Touch ? , 

A powerful and pompiils! vc contemporary lliri Her with its roots inan 
extraordinary episode jn Worid War If; Prom the mithorof tfie rccciujv 
. televised XYY MAN series. 239 pp i\T$ 


'■ v *' 
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New titles in 
CONDORBOOKS 





THE HUMAN 
ENCOU 
WITH DEATH 

Sfanlslav Graf & 
loan Halifax 

A unique and deeply moving explor¬ 
ation of the experience of dying, jo uni- I 
•i»& through psychedelic jhcrnpy with 
dying patients, to die age-old views of 
life and death which Western society h.>s 
lost and not replaced. 'J'he authors 
record the feelings of the patients as, 
unblurrcd by heavy nicJiaitfoii, they 
passed through the significant moments 
of their lives to reach a state of inner 
-peace' they had not it noun existed. 
Through this vitally important book the 
I authors point the way by which man can 
regain his feeling of place in the cosmic 
order. 

265 64873 X NovcmfcrrQili »"5.05 ►5t>p.'ige« 
285 64874 8 l'jptibjih ji2.v5 


CONJOINT 

FAMILY 




| Virginia Sallr 

Known throitgliout the world as the 
< blble > of family therapists. this pioneer¬ 
ing work is ptiblisited in the United- 
Kingdom for the first time, A wise and 
helpful book, It is the outcome of years 
of research by one of the world's lending 
authorities in this field. Designed both 
as a theoretical work and a practical 
working manual, jt will be of immense 
value 10 psychiatrists, therapists, social 
and welfare. wbikers, teachers and 
medical staff, oil of whom ore becoming 
tacrmirtglyaware oiTamUy dynamics « 


HE HUMAN 
ORIZONS SERIES 

o 


* k a .tvt 

TV 

VOW; 


HANDICAPPED 

BABY 

f^lfl Guius Ingham &. 
Patricia Sloper 

.This uniquely Important book repre¬ 
sents an enormous advance in the 
education and development of handi¬ 
capped babies. , fiy a series or 
programmes,. die authors show how 
Mteuts can teach arid stimulate their 
c 5“? ,0 , hel P " lni through his firti year 
or development, enabling hint'to - pro- 
@*» through the stages of a ‘normal' 
child, nlibough more' slowly. The 
programmes have all been tested bv 
parents and can be adapted to ‘suit the 
needs pf Individual children. For the 
first time - the handicapped baby is 
offered a positive chance lo develop m a 
whole person. 

Itfi/i tB pages i >/ ptoiographt ,ntJ murttfHs line 
dfawfagt 

64865 9 October 19th £h.W> Wnaue. 
285 64866 7 Paperback a4-50 f • 



filter Keaton m 'Hie Cameraman (1928), reproduced in Films on Offer 1978 (196pn British 

8 i ; D ,V n - Sc ™ ct > Lo ’Hl on Wl - Fapcrhuck, £1.75), which lists feature films (and 
some s/toi ts) available in 16mm The compilers are Nigel Algar anil Stephen Jenkins , who ire 
able to include J3 titles 6p Alfred Hitchcock (see below). 

Appointments with fear 

By Richard Mayne 


JOHN RITSSLLI, TAYLOR : 
Hitcil 


toiner 7 Is there not less in his 
films than meets the eye ? 

- Turt of the answer is given in 


».. . i arc ot me answer is given in 

lite Life and Work of Alfred Hitch- John Russell Taylor’s new book 
cock un Alfred Hitchcock. •* It is not 

320pp. Faber. £6.50. foe nothing **, lie writes, “ that the 

-...--_ characteristic subject of his art, 

often taken to be suspense, is moire 
Most people who have seen a Hitch- accurately anxiety.” A look at 


Most people who have seen a Hitch- accurately anxiety.” * A 'look at 

fmks ™J’rrf ,tS dilcctor f ome tJPkal Hitchcock movies 

looks like. For over fifty years now, bears this out. The Lodger: fear 
the cama line h*>nn , n enn, —_ . . .* ' 


canfinw s r 1 . pemg imntod. Suspicion: not know- 
comines of Lifeboat, via a news- lug ones snou.se Shadow nf n 
paper advertisement. In the midst Douht^ iiot Ee belSJJd Strn,? 
of melodrama, he looks like a dele- S mE tnmSd 

&*sSs?£ri(&££k Sr-*"**"sss*i ss 
tBSSfesssJMft .th&edas&sJ- 

■. L , . sorcerer. Like the medium hi 

Well, that s one wav to make a Family plot, lie just might be in 
a,ld Hitchcock would no touch with something deeper than 
doubt Imve us believe that his am- his pranks. 

toleyTslon* seriesfof' late-night 1 horror ™ s ,s . confirmed by Uto Icono- 
$tories, ha giants in profile over the E T ai 7 iy h ' s films—ihc niovoment 


Tories, ho giants in profile over the his films—the niovoment 

macabre or sinister, a suburban , , » ma £ps on the acreon, the 

paterfamilias with the oh! News of " wr ** 1 ? telling scenes Uiat one 
the World. At the end of his 1076 remembers. Robin , Wood was 
movie Family Plot, the scaneerncu Particularly illuminating on that 
heroine actually winks at the •JjW®® 1, , John Russell Taylor l s 
camera. And several of his earlier slightly loss so, but he docs remind 
nim8, although less openly play- H® ^ ow often a key imnge is 
tul, in fact pull tricks on the aucll- “ ,e starting-point for one of Hitch- 
encc—the misleading flashback In cock's more personal pieces of film- 
otage Fright, or the whole struc- making—even within so mediocre a 
PffTj, of Psycho, whose subplot ‘*' m os Toni Curtain, where he sot 
seems at first tlie main story, be- . out to .show how hard It Is to kill- 
l X CQ, " es literally to a dead « human being; and produced a 
P n lhis ' eve, » Alfred Hitch- scene of vioionco that would put 
cock is a stage magician. Jk lie o onvone off crimp tnr iif« 


cock Is a stage magicianr'js*']ie"’a 
real warlock as well ? 


anyone .off"crime for"Hfo”“‘“Quite 
evidently, mote Is going on In 


» irun r evmentiy, more Is going on In 

French admirers would claim that Hitchcock’s films (and in the 
he Is. Franqota Truffaut, in partial- a ^ dienc ^’« psyches) than the seen-! 
lar, has treated Hitchcock-with stare- frfo- might suggest. The question: 
lmg reveroice; so have his fellow h °w fai* is this accidental? 
directow Erie Rohmer and Claude How far is Hitolicock to be Identi- 
. Cl rob rod, British and American * Mth the chubby spine-chilling 
writers have been more cautious: luher he often pretendR to be ? 

nut. PYAli * bnflti hu«,a ,i * 


mond Bagley, or Duhcan Kyle. 


Maurice Yaco^var hns exhaustively he used tb bp the film 

surveyed Hitchcock's British films: crIt , IC T , he T/mes. Also like Hitch- 

Rnhin Wnnrf _7 COCK. L'e has wnrt.>>< in A 


nidhodi orhcli^ng die ^vcreLy li^jf.- ^ m 'i ter - n n n^ih the posIt * ve sId c. Hitch 

capjj&l child of. til ‘ ages; Prtwreuliui■ *2domain, ai petit mnffre wnttiBa as much as seema evef 

rronl motivation;'. - ■ This. was. ,l£eIy to be told about, Hitchcock’s 

m'ithodi of developing movement and. tion^^iiif (e ‘ ffl u fathe , r wits' a. master 

commudUatioiii passing on to jclf.lklf* ! m£s SSiffl! S hlaunctes fishmottfeers. 

Skills. For Children wlto arc unable to Su TniSh? vfc-^2 w, ‘ RSf D ^ der f. °L MacFliherics. The 

speak, (here art suggestions for other -rm JISEf rffaJfe Pft**' °X e based- Jawlly. wM:CBtholic, .pnd sent bim 
methods . nfi cominunkMiion:: aign m|»hV ^tobfa* fttUmn to a variety of rather severe-sound- 

.language, and simple pt^liods of, - Hkf h p,,wL V * B Sl} schools. Hitchcock himself is no 

gtuding an adulti to what thithiid JltShAS^ &* 1 sure whether'one fainous 

,Wauls. 1-iIlingalfuig-sMtuling gapin ihc SlS? m putal. Ill- : story fa trqe or nnt: that after some 

literature-on Handicap, thisIwnk, with L* str i , ai f 1,t P pf childhood npughtlnesj Ws 

its rich fiutidofjdcosrwin nnoi&mi- sent-bim- withro tiort” the 

the Iifeuyle of iliousonds of hmuii- nr ® Httle different , facjW'police station, to be locked in"« 

copited children a ud I heir pat cuts. . L” „^.® l L ca , touting barig- -. -cd| ! for flvd. inlh utes,. ; HU 


nt’-iihodlVf dwtrlgpins moveriuni and. 

commurihation* passing on toltelf-lklp 
Skills. For cliildrcti wlto arie unable m 
speak, (here art suggestions far oilier 
methods , of * cominuniciiLion:: - ugn 
.language, and simple mcfiuxis of, 
guiding, an adulti to what thi child 
, Wants. Filling a tong-siauding rap in ihc 
literature-on HandL-ap, this Iwrik, 'with • 
its rich tbmf of ideas, will revnlutkmi^c' 
the lifeuvle of ihoa-umds of hmuii- 
__ 


a girl apart from his own sister. 

• He waa overweight—a I way* had 
been—and was painfully self-con¬ 
scious about Ills appearance. lie 
looked younger than he was, like a 
chubby, overgrown baby, and the 
carefully cultivated moustache 
fooled no one. He lind become a 
loner as a child, partly no doubt 
from shyness and timidity, but 
also because lie was ci-ittscious of 
having few interests in common 
with the rest of Ms family or 
schoolfellows. In any area where 
he was unsure of himself he would 
walk away from competition : ill a 
strict, repressed family, where 
everything—ev'on, It Seemed, love 
—had to be “ deserved ”, lie got 
into the habit of avoiding CMifron- 
tarinns. If lie doubted that be was 
lovable, or in any way nttrnctive, 
he avoided situations which would 

E ut this to the test. Tic avoided 
orltig sphoolfrlcnris with his 
cranky Interests by having no 
schnolfriends, following up his 
interests alone. In his nthl-tccns, 
when lie was thrown together 
more with a variety of other 
people, he quickly developed tire 
nrotectlvc colouring of the nfflce 
joker—unfailingly bouncy am! 
chfccry. always obliging and ready 
to loud a bend. 

Ills precarious maturity wns 
needed when lie joined the infant 
British film industry, turning his 
hand successively to every task iii 
sight, Taylor , tolls hulr-rulsiug 
teles of mishaps on European loca- 
Uon for The Plaaswa Garden 
(1925): smuggled film confiscated 
by customs, money stolen, an 
actress unable, to. swim in a crucial 
scene, and her replacement proving 
too heavy for. the leading man to 
lift. Equally alarming were the 
ways of producers: one by the 
name of 'C. W. Woolf continually 
victimized Hitchcock, while another, 
Isidore Ostrev, fired virtually every¬ 
one at the head of -Gaumnot-British 
°,no fill day in 1937. Later, in 
the United Status, Hitchcock was to 
have almost tu much trouble with 
Dpvid Selznfck, who Insisted on 
rewriting and re-editing several of 
his films. .Taylor 1s very informa¬ 
tive on this technical background. 
Actors In the early talkies, he tells 
us, referred to dialogue as M speak- 
ug their titles ”. In Wardour Street, 
In those far-off days, producers 
.stood outriidfi their offices touting 
their wares like Whitechapel 
tailors. • In hresent-day Hollywood, 
wIimi IN So litigious that no un¬ 
solicited material con be accepted 
uniflsa if enmes from rn apent; 
Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall 
were denied screen credits on Tom 
Curtain because of a dispute with 
Brian Moore. 

On. Midi matters as these, Tay- 
.Jors book fa ah inside story. It 

t-nlla h... _“ ., 


and famous, he was happy to rii 
the fool, on television. Wfa \ 
ivifo was stricken with 
the middle of North hi Haiku 
he went right on making the tj 
in the evenings, he drove »| 
hospitnl, weepuig rad sbatisg,^ 
composing himself to meet a\ 
bedside. Happily, tlie ooeSi 
succeeded. 

Such glimpses hint it hr u 
than the urbane prankster; itih 
ior does his best ta show til 
must lie behind the mad. 4 
element, clearly, is great«5a 
trol: an iron calm Domnlljir 
vados Hitchcock's sets, la i 
control exacts a price; uii 
latei* years there are snrisi 
unusual tension with actart. 
gloom and dairession, of ath 
one icy quarrel. An " unauttwi 
biography might have gone» 
into these iaadepts—deeptT,«|i 
to ilia obsessional, dark, emp»j 
ent elements in" soma of 
True, Taylor refers to the w 
perversities in Rear IVmto i 
Vertigo, the fetishism and^B 
masochism in Mamie, the i * 
graphic sexual violeort 
Frenzy —fruits of, "P^ 
ness” which Hitchcok F«( 
plucked. It seems naiuril 
surmise that impulses m 
nastier of Hitchcocks B 
scones— Psycho, Torn J* 

Frenzy Itself-tnny datebiffg 
fantasies of Hn ugly, IomIl. 
boy, fasduated W tie fact iW 
daughter of his ranuot 

cher, Mr Graydon. bea«etj 
Thompson, of .Ae-_JjS| 
Bywaters murder case- Even 
a blonde sirl K»d <•"** 
from poison a few 
from his family's In 

life, we.lwn,.Hhchcwk hu a 

a connoisseur ot famous h v 
me, all this seems rather 
—although Hitchcock cflu “ |n 
tort thnt his audiences »r® 
voyeurs. . : « ; | 

John Russell 
the direction of 
not touch more. He tW 

them, in an aside, 

Hitchcock ojauns to ^ fa 

■‘celibate” 

.years. Since his m" 5fat.-w 
Is obviously toPpjjgjrA 
word should be ^ 

what i mo ,be 


cepiKdchildren and (heir pai cuts. 

■ WmBhaKScfphatitgrjphi' 

28564851 V Oiiokr lQtij £5.95 3Jil 

-Aipcrtw. 1 r-ii}.V 5 -» «V, 


I -nwcritBii or Brmsn tetevtsins)—.■, colour to the picture of the 

1 50 mu ^ h he ^ d ' » •, P^P-MU? -drink WnJSf- 


hUBWBi me ap aaventure caper 
the secret plana, the plot for 
worid domination — (he “ Mac- 
tjuffin _;.how he was-watched by 
- :tfte FBI; - after inquiring about 
.uraniiim for the MacGuffin of 
Notonous; yrhy he lost patience 
With. Raymond :Chandler and Paul 
Newman; ho# North by Northwest 
• cnine by, |f 8 title; ,and, above pH, 
^ r* P™te»lbrial showman Hitch- 

™ e aim to nlersc ibe 
Critics-} y^ry )ata; when.already rich 


edged ” ? ^“fe-SFfeB 
Or, once again, the >«« HfrWj 

reality? A* 

looking terrified hecatj^ ,ws 

alone witiiout a tax » ^ aK> 

which TajkrfV: booK .. 
plored. , ■ ln ,' (hr fi*® 

This Sftiti it rtgjgcotkafj 

account of ** 

likely to ; get-^r “!■ iu (WJ 
minor oyer-fig 

name of fS Sapp^ L fdr * ,? d 
tiro obvi 0 . but it 

nairtlates, 

deference, .ffilau, - ,l ¥i. 

HitchcockS bes? » d in.bfa 


. trier. " • . . •. 1 -r 
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'When Horace Hart was Controller of the printing business at the Oxford University Press it is 
reported that he received a letter addressed to “The Controller of the Universe”. The 
correspondent should surely be forgiven, for even though the incident occurred perhaps 70 
years ago there must, then as now, have been a notion abroad that here was a publisher whose 
works comprehended everything. As one Delegate to the Press put it in 1900, there should 
within our country be “a real centre of knowledge for every subject of substantial importance” - 
and a mere riffle through the 800 pages of the current OUP catalogue suggests that this desire for 
universality is truly fulfilled.' Brian Alderson in The Times Educational Supplement 

History is a subject in which the Oxford list is particularly strong. Here Is a selection of some 
of the most interesting books, recently published and forthcoming. 


Germany 1866-1945 

Gordon A. Craig 

'This Is a first-class addition to the 
Oxford History of Modern Europe, 
a work of real erudition which never 
declines Into mere dry scholasticism; 
one turns the pages of this lamentable 
story with excitement.’ John Terrains' 

In the Daffy Telegraph. ’This book Is 
an Indispensable reference work on 
the development of the country during 
the century up to the collapse of the 
Third Reich in 1945.’ New Statesman. 

*A pre-eminently fair and balanced 
survey.... an Impressive piece of 
historical synthesis.... this new book 
bids fair to become the standard 
one-volume history of modern Germany 
lor the next decade.' Sunday Times. 

£10 Oxford Hfalory of Modern Europe 

The Low Countries 
1780-1940 

E. H. Kossmann 

This history of Belgium and the 
Netherlands Is the first major study 
In English to treat them as nations In 
their own right, while placing them In 
a wider European and world context. 

The author stresses the profound 
jdeologicat divisions within both 
countries, and on the connections, 
between the ideas and realities of 
politics and society. £15 Oxford 
History of Modern Europe forthcoming 

France 1848-1945 

Volume I, Ambition, Love, 
and Politics 

Volume If, Intellect, Taste, 
and Anxiety 

Theodore Zeldin 

'Ills brilliantly stimulating In its 
originality.... I have very little doubt 
• that this study of France Is one of the 
[hslpr historical works of our collective 
lifetime.... magnificent. 1 Roderf ok 
Kedward, Radio 3. ’By any standards 
Zeldin's achievement Is remarkable.... 
This is history as It should be written.' 
New Society; Volume I £10 Volume II 
£15 Oxford Hlstory of Modern Europe 

The; French Revolution 

. 'I’ M. Roberts 

lively and authoritative book, 

Pf Roberts studies the phenomenon 
whlqh oame to be called the French 
. .Revolution. He deals with the 

'jevolution In France seen as a great 
' -S'eruptlonand asayehlcISOf . 

; continuity; the Revolution abroad; 

; ,2?.Revolutionary mythology and Its 
■ j.S Wid with Revolution -. 

■ SttWhlp: £3.95 paper covers £f.95 

Pnxiorthoomlng ■ 

r; if? V-■ 
y-i’-v''. ^ ■ • ,v • i {-ft'i'.i t 


The Police 
and the People 

French Popular Protest 
1789-1820 

Richard Cobb 

'Cobb's major achievement is to 
understand what made the common 
people of the French Revolution 
behave as they did, by using 
experience, guiding Imagination, to 
illuminate the written record.... his 
superb study of the nsture of the 
archival sources for his subject throws 
light on the nature of the policeman 
and bureaucracies everywhere.' 

Eric Hobsbawm in The Listener. 

£8.50 Oxford Paperbacks Cl .50 

Resistance 
in Vichy France 

A Study of Ideas and 
Motivation in the Southern 
Zone 1940-1942 
H. R. Kedward . 

'The profound originality of his method 
Is that It la throughout based on an 
Individual and human approach, 
rather than on an Inatllullonal or 
collective one.' Richard Cobb In 
The T.L.S .' M r Kedward has tackled 
triumphantly one of the most awkward 
problems In Resistance history.' 

M.R.D. Foot In the New Slatesmhn. 

£8.50 ' ■ 

The Great Explorers 

The European Discovery 
. of America ■ 

Samuel Eliot Morison 

‘Marvellous.... It is salted with almost 
conversational asides, and all 
couched In muscular, common sense 
prose delivered with the assurance of 
prodigious scholarship. But there Is 
more to It than scholarship. What .. 
Informs Morlson's work Is a care for 
the sort of detail the explorers 
themselves never bothered to record, 
because It was so famllar to them, but-; 
without which such voyages remain • 
almost unimaginable.' The Gua/W/an. .. 
Illustrated. £6.95 

Jutland and After, May 
. 1916 -December 1916 ■ 

Arthur J.Marder 

-This is a new edition of Volume HI 
of Professor Marder's highly pratoed: 
From the Dreadnought to Scape Flow. 
His conclusions remain urichanded, 
but the new material hS hss collected, 
has enabled him to fill In gaps add to 
\ further clarify the account. Second ;i * 
edition Illustrated £9.60 


The. Oxford 
University Press 

An Informal History 
Peter Sutcliffe 

'Mr Sutcliffe has succeeded admirably. 
His book should be a model to other 
publishing historians as it will be for 
many years the standard account of 
the Oxford University Press in Its 
period.' The T.L.S. 'Peter Sutcliffe's 
fascinating and urbane history.... 
does no discredit to the venerable 
scholarly tradition It celebrates.' New 
Sfafesman. 'Mr Sutcliffe's account of 
the Oxford University Press In the 19th 
and 20th centuries is so packed with 
fact and detail that one would Imagine 
it couldn't possibly be amusing. But 
It is.* Dally Telegraph. Illustrated £6.75 

The Gladstone Diaries 

Volumes V and VI, 1855-1868 

Edited by H. C. G. Matthew 

'It Is a delight to praise the quality of 
the scholarship and skill which Mr 
Matthew Is lavishing on his difficult 
but Invaluable editorial task. It would- 
be hard lo imagine how it could be 
performed better, and he earns 
gratitude, encouragement, and warm 
congratulations. 'The T.L.S. 

*Dr Matthew Is an exemplary editor.... 
his long introduction is full of good 
sense and sometimes displays 
profound Insight into Gladstone’s . . „ 
work and mind.* New Statesman. £40 

William Beveridge 

A Biography 

Jos6 Harris 

*Jos6 Harris's biography does full 
Justice to the psyohologlcal-as well 
as the publlo complexity of his career. 

It is a very good biography Indeed.- 
The Observer, 'A magnificent 
-biography; balanced, falri, and * 
beautifully written/ BritishBook News* 
'Splendidly fair, thorough i and 
thoughtful/ The Economist. £9.50 

i 1 # ‘ 

The British Campaign 
In Ireland 1919-1921 

.The Developnient of Political 
arid Military Policies . 

Charles Townshand 

*0ri the military and pqiltlcaMevel 
he fias.contributed so much that 19. . 
Important to our knowledge that Ms 
. - book at once takes its piece as an 
s indispensable addltloh tq the history 
■. of Anglo-Irish relatione. This Is a work 
of moat exact and painstaking 
scholarship.' The T.L.S. Paper covers 
24.96 Oxford Historical Monographs 
1 tOjrthcQmlng , • . . . , 


The Voice of the Past 

Oral History 

Paul Thompson 

'Oral history has often been regarded 
with disdain by professional historians 
.... In his pioneering and valuable 
book. Paul Thompson makes a 
determined attemptto redress the 
balance.' New Society. 'A stimulating 
book which offers a comprehensive 
Gurveyof recent work.... and a wealth 
of practical advice on the collection 
and evaluation of oral evidence.' The 
Listener. £4.50 paper covers £2.25 
OPUS 

A History of the Vikings 

Gwyn Jones 

'An utterly splendid book, quite the 
1 most brilliantly written, balanced, and 
expianallve work on the vikfngs ever 
to appear In Engfish, or, as we think. 

In any language.’ Scandinavian 
Studies. ‘What a superb book this isl 
Wise, well-informed, Judicious and 
Infinitely readable.... an achievement 
that richly deserves that highest 
approbation of the Nordic world - 
heroic I Magnus Magnlisson In The 
Scotsman. £2.50 Oxford Paperbacks 

A History of the 
Ancient World 
Chester G. Starr 

- 'He keeps a balance between political, 
cultural, social, and Economic factors, 

, and Ts always aware of political 
activity as an expression of deeper 
, forces; Classical Review. 'Amazingly 
' successfulIt will be read with 
. pleasure and enjoyment by laymen 
: and scholars alike. *.. a remarkable 
work of synthesis and selection.’ The 
T.L.S. £8.95 

A History 
of York Minster 

Edited by G. E. Aylmer 
aridR. C, Kant 

‘Thls lB. wlthout doubt, the new 
standard work on one of the finest 
rhedlevarbulldlrigs ln : England and Is • 

. llkelyJo remaln.soformanyyearato 
come r.. . a volume of the highest 

- ! academic standard'whloh will serve as 
. : a.work of reference for the scholar and 
; qf the same time have a wide appeal 

‘ lo all those inters sled In the heritage; 

! of Christian civilization Tn the West.’: 

.British Book News. 'A.aplendld work , . 

whlohwIlisetanewsfandardlnHs. ■ 

■ • field.' The T.&'S.;’A wonderful history 
of the great chu rch..». a monument 
of careful scholarship, richly illustrated 
. and beautifully printed .'Qonald Cantuar 
Iri T/ie Churchman; SI |Uetrated £9.75, ,; 
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FICTION 


1978 is a great year 
for Seeker & Warburg 

Hannah Asrendt 

THE LIFE OF THE MIND 

David Caute 

THE GREAT FEAR 
The anti-Communist purge under 
Truman and Eisenhower 

Walker Evans 

FIRST AND LAST 

Peter Forbath 

THE RIVER CONGO 

( Margaret Forster 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
Memoirs of a Victorian Gentleman 

P. N. Furbank 

E.M. FORSTER: A LIFE 

THE GOEBBELS DIARIES 

Edited, annotated and introduced by Hugh Trevor-Roper 

Nigel Hamilton 

THE BROTHERS MANN 

John Higgins 

THE MAKING OF AN OPERA 

Alfred Kazin 

NEW YORK JEW 

Barrie Penrose & 
Roger Courtiour 

. THE FENCOURT FILE 


Forty-ishandriggish . . 1 „ . . 

■ n t N “ : & sifufa - hu A fish among feminists 

By p ' A ' N - Jones — mkss 

- sni ?f though, is iliut the linking to write an entirely hvi' llm * kaL i thnnv RlirffeSS testmal iokes and noises, a 

[01 IN WAIN : uicUuid has been deliberuiuly de- reflecting the «•* DUr ^ magic, the setting of the 

The Pardoner’s Talc tM llia K* ll ^ l ^ lcu 1 01 ■I fl . m and death, n °* | ‘ - - - cally embarrassing in a coi 

me laimniciN i aic Wains narrative to carry cunvic- 'I * Inunlitni- r,r»« „nH b-i,..!., 


JOHN WAIN : 

The Pardoner’s Tale 
313pp. M acini I Ian. £4.95. 


This optimistic, quietly erntic novel 
makes u pretty contrast with the 
anti-erotic satire, Juke's Thing, 
Kingsley Ainis's recent display uf 
pessimistic wit. John Wain and 
Kingsley Amis began their novel- 
wri ting careers with high-spirited 
comedies, full of youthful mockery, 
short of " romantic interest". 


tinn, ro suspend the reader's 
disbelief: lie has nun this -self- 
imposed challenge and succeeded 
irimiiphunily. 

The first story is about Gus 
Hawkins, a man with a boring job 
in a press-cuttings agency ; his 
boring wife has left him for another 
man, hut lie is still discontented. 
Escuping from boredom, with a 
canoe, on a Welsh estuary, he 


Neither Hurrji On Down nor Lucky discovers a helpless-seeming girl in 


Jim, I thought, were very good at a car 
describing women. Dm now, both in uil 
W ain and Amis are, in their differ- his h 
out ways, skilled at this task. For out w 
Juke’s Thing, Amis chose as his love, 
principal character u sixty-year-uId and C 
man who had lost his desire for A wcl 
women and found many reasons for husbu 
not even liking them. ’ By contrast, gang 
The Pardoner's Title tells the stories her 1' 
of two men, both “ fortv-ish ”, who ^ 
cannot help falling, madly in love, 5eem 
so me limes despair in ply, sometimes aill | lt J 
with great success. The lineaments ...juu. 
of gratified desire are persuasively , u ^. e 
drawn. Precise dotuils of plot and fii m j r 
character dissolve into an umorous t i,]. , 
haze, spreading delight. ine s xtl 

The Pardoner's Talc is, perhaps, Menu 
not so “ clever ” as Juke's Thing — story, 
or, if it is, the cleverness is the Hnrtli 
sort we expect front Agailin Chris- Giles 
tie, making the buck difficult to ro- ciithci 
view without giving the game away, left I 
The two stnvies are ingeniously car. no 
linked. Admittedly, the big sur- oxmu 

C risc comes curly, uc chapter two, are c 
lit there is u similar, linked sur- uml i 
prise lit chapter 13: it would be puttoi 

X en Provence 


a car, waiting for the tide to come 
in and drown her. Gus takes her to 
his holiday cottage, tries to find 
out whut is wrong with her, falls in 
love. Next morning, she has gone 
and Gus sets out to track her down. 
A well-known actor claims to be her 
husband. A crook connected with a 
gang of kidnappers claims to be 
her brother. . . . 

A fast-moving thriller, it would 
seem, a plot for Chandler. If the 
author had stuck to this alone, lie 
might have had a popular nancruuck 
success on Ills hands, suitaole for 
filming. But he has thrown away 
this chance by mixing Gus’s storv, 
inextricably, with the storv of Giles 
Hermitage, a much more ‘‘literary *’ 
story, nearer to the style of L. P. 
Hartley than Raymond Chandler. 
Giles is u buchcfnr novelist in u 
cathedral town. His girlfriend has 
left him for another man and he 
car.not get on with his new hovel ; 
extracts from tills work-in-prngress 
are offered for our consideration 
and wc nore haw they reflect the 
puttorn of his own life. An old 


THE TRAIN ROBBERS 
Mson Press in. association with W. H. Alien 


By Keith Brown 

LAWRENCE DURRELL : 

'Mvla ■'’ i' : 

265pp. Faber. £4.95. 

Li via is the second uf Lawrence 
Um-rcM’s projected ” quincunx ” uf 


smiling in plcusure. Later (he 
account of n .sensitive Egyptian 
court ship hus a quilc Mozuriiim deli- 
cucy. Sonic uf the jokes are nicely 
placed, too. The book’s concluding 
fantasy orgy (fifty Parishm gang¬ 
sters enthroned m ound u gourmet 
fonst under the floodlit Pom du 
Gnrtl, euch with a miked Kiilienesque 
prostitute mi a iiitum stool beside 
him) seems nt first a little too wide- 
cyod, hut when the couples rise to 


■ -i.’ 


• - - Du n oi l's projected " quincunx ” uf hut when the couples rise in 

JOnil HCWalll five novels (u quincunx consists of dance, and the slighilv tipsy Indies 

PO«5 r l'- IMPifjtwinhmM five u,,its ' “ r,u,, B e d hi mi XL One • spread their arms to their partners, 

' .fVM WjoolvNJpiVl . of the cliuructers expiuins the con- hke galleons or liko comhine liar- 

-;.V ‘'I-,. : '« ? cept: " Fivo 0 novolfi, dependent testers .one sees that the episode 

;-■■■■ ■ '• ■' : ' -. upon ono uuother as echoes might has not been gratuitous. For what 

FiCticm — « - i Im , . . not luld end to end In the observers high uhuve <iu the 

■. - *.-, i, l i „ '••<.; serial ordor, but simply bolonging broken aqueduct have been watch- 

' ’■N'war 1 -Bi- -ivik Mqq . to tho same blood group; five »«S—the symbolism is obvious un re- 

HBllinCn panols for which your Creaky old flection but not obtrusive us one 

■ JnMTT TVTPT7PP QHir\ a miADn . . - Afo/iittew [the first of the group] . r88d \' -, l s a lu « G«‘C, in the grmv- 

•AJNJJ JN&VC-K pAID A WORP -. . . • would provide simply u cluster of ]KR darknoss it lias brought upon 

m-a — r • " r - ' •“ themes. This suggests u larger the often greedy and 

MfilVVit \ i . Alexandria Quuriet, .wiihAvlgrion' corrupt but gJsotgeuuhio-ivitiility of 

**3*^^, *^* **S»& i* 11 r ropladng Alexandria ; but in prac- Europe between die wars which 

' AUTUMN MANOEUVRES ‘ ,< rice that is precisely what these the novel has unomphatlcally been 

. : new “panels*’ cannot be, sincq 'sketching: the third (and presum- 

-qi RTBB'rt'BB d- in ri' ' **•'" • Durr ell is no longer prepared th", W central) novel of the quin- 

V , .... : postulate, as he did in the Quartet , we gather, will movb on imu 

THF HVn'R R'- .’ the existence of an ultimately stable ' th,s UIJW ,darkness, 

f nci 1 ego. t “The human psyche is .almost ' But wlio were .these watchers? 

■ ■ “uiX i ■ - ; v v r’"L.- - infinitely various . . contradictory , An interlocking ‘ grbup of friends, 
BVllvlOllO ftwmlli flft' '* ■ ‘ even as regardfl himself. How poor ,!whose lives we have becn follow- 

, ntrro ■ *s the pathetic little typology of ouf mg in a curious desultory way 

..THE OUTTING EOO^ • - ■ - ' modbrn psycholomr. That is why throughout the book. (Though the 


of the cliuructers expiuins the con- hke galleons * or liko combiiiu liar- 
cept: "Fivo 0 novolfi, dependent vestors .one sees that the episode 
upon ono un oi her as echoes might bus not been gratuitous, Fur whut 
bn . . . not luld end to end In { ,,e . observers, high uhuve an tlie 
serial ordor, but simply bolonging broken aqueduct have been watch- 
to tho same blood group ; live "'S-tho symbolism is obvious mi ro- 
mmols for which your Creaky old flection but not obtrusive us one 
-Monsieur [the first of the group] . roatls 1 '—, 8 'O* 1 flare, in the grmv- 
would provide simply u cluster of Jn» dnrknoss It has brought upon 
thomes. This suggests u larger ,lsol ‘> °E fhe often greedy and 
Alexandria Quuriet, with Avlgrton' porrifpt but aisotgeuuMio^vitiility nf 
replacing Alexandria; but in prac- Europe between die wars which - 
rice that is precisely what these «>« hovel has unomphatlcally hecn 
new “panels*’ cannot be, sincq 'sketching: the third (and presum- 
Durreil is no longer prepared central) novel of the quin- 

postulate, as be did in the Quartet, 1 c o. nx * we S utl 'er. will movd on imu 
the existence of an ultimately stable this new darkness. 
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:-■, ■ ,vr C- ..STHEFLOUNI^'.,;^^^;-^.: 

Ronald HstEVybbti ' -' '''“' r C v ? "• opposes'!lia't°to as ei 

; : CESAI^ANEr-AUGUSTA : i Du?*'”?*." S 


is the pathetic little typology of out 
modbrn psychology. That is why 
oitr novels , [one of tworDurrell sur¬ 
rogates is speaking] are so poor." 
The traditional psychologizing 
novelist’s delight In tho mysteries 
and enigmas .*of His- characters now 
makes him uneasy, because It; pre¬ 
supposes that to each enigma there 
is at least in principle a key. To 
Durrell, other people have become 
much more radically unknowable: 
mere dusters of psychic- particles, 


no 'other choice. 



do'gy of oul -- in a curious desultory way 
hat is why throughout the book. (Though the 
Durrell sur* lesbian-•-Livla™- herself—tho boy 
e so poor." ■“ buried alive” in a, woman’s body 
ycliologiZing —has already lied froni them to Jie' 
o mysteries Nazis.) They: and Dthor shndow- 
racters now characters have lingered on from 
auso it; pro- Monsieur, which was a Lfan$crip- 
nigma there tion into fiction of the "real" 
a key. To world of Livla. The device .is not 
ave become new but for Durrell it is a con- 
inknowable: venient way of letting the same 
ic- particles, elements of personality rearrange 
■ differently themselves, in five, simultaneous 
themselVas: ;reincarnations. One may. still 
act on the vy , 0ade f> however, why did ho not 
aw. however shift Iris, characters out of their 
what) other chateaux and exotic brothels; doeb 
we have to n °t ordinary social interaction In 
eftl person- normal camrruuhides best bring 
It up from out other people's character ? 
les: there is The question is natural but 
Irrelevant. It is his own self the*c 
navticdlatB wrivArn* multiple; multi-coloured shoes' are 
vS defffl IS* f 1 * exploring; and even here he 
for ^onfoanv E Is certafn onV Of the buoyant 
luhablts^SlS^it h is v ? lce ,al J dlT fi on. liito the dark■ vox 
see™ to & V.J? f £ ^ Praeteren niMl: A quincunx 
a Dickens am? mW f. ornl8 8n X, the unknown quantity, 

of thl nalt (wSS lts central I? 01 " 1 to- ■ 

ini fdraivS?LSr- higher plane and it becomes a 
■m torgivea far more pyramid. Mr Durrell Is huilding 


We rpmptnhnw j. -ri—■—-laugmer. i>rass and Kapelais 

“ P irdnni>r'< T I ^. at orii- - " cu raws • 1,1 a generalized devotion to ea 

search For aS e L £V‘ ^ CRA Tlw Mounter is not a wine and 

licri! i« Hivpr? l j J L but >*•-** v Flounder lie book but a beer and dill 

tho nM S r-«i^! r i ed > by lhe mtri‘1 ' i„wl bv Ralph Manhciin On one level it may be 

ni cribed 88 8 histo.y of the E 

l_ rnvtaini Gl es e fa,,s in lzi'S -'pP- £5,95 ‘ lands In terms of food. ( 

issertllp tlfrh f0I i Ce of * Poems rightly says that nutrition is 

poi,u 01 iihe Egg and 0thcr Poen,s most important thing in the v 

miH’nvn{H n 8 i r j carcfu,1 7 ofc ferinan with translations by and that die professional histo 
H gh C& ^ . LSTH-mburger and Christo- ignore it. On another level we 

L«uica girl, an«ui« , ^TMiddletotv call It a neo-myt ucal fantasy o 

« f ■ s « Th. be , d ‘, Giles ^\L f fieo age-old struggle for dominance, 

holy priests blew i 'Iff- , at its height in tree German 

lyhen she is rigglsh.” He mL». *tir and Warburg elsewhere, between men 

.up mid asks l! she kiwM VL - ■ -- women. 

m “ Randy'r^v, The German tide is Der Bi 

•> riioici,« , 1 j ■. 88 dilnli, b# Grass’s primary function, word-root we find in our own 
noil? £ rSf belter- ^ 4 SiV rin Orim. o£ has been hot, Grass's sea-hero is in f, 
novel is nggUh. M eood for the German people. Steinbmt and he is related tc 

This meeting of holv pri CUfW LVals had both etiolated and Butt of the Gntnm fab-y tali 
risglfihness brings the readu k. ^iid the German language, enchanted prince who talks 
to Chaucer again. We reswnL restored blood and particu- fisherman’s wife. Flounder wil 
the pardoner, the "fullTZ m it and hurled whole die- though Grass’s own cover-dra 
man" who could tell “a « 3 Hh at his readers. He did not shows something bulkier and 
tale", and prlggishly aennedS still not write what wart y* P 10 connotation of 

of riggishness so that the? ^ S«a! Mann would call novels, Ping about is not appropriate: 
guiltily buy his pardons TW naUirallsdc ficdonal tech- fish is a firm rational talke 
biguities of the title offer i kit would have Imposed on him speaks to the fisherman, no 
for enjoyable speculation. K duty of depicting with gloomy wife, and it tells him, am 
Giles, tne novelist. Is a son d ttwicy the shameful ante ana extension die whole sex, to i 
pardoner: certainly, hebrlnnabu nd bellum rimes, die alterna- superiority. Men have been 
the resolution of bus's non hi re being to produce escapist fic- long at tho mercy of wt 
spirit of forgiveness. Perhaw. & fca He nss looked at a diseased endowing them with three bi 
dying old lady is as viciousad convalescent and over-affluent in shameful infantile hungc 
Chaucer’s pardoner wbenshttrii fenmy with the eyes of fantasy. Tittomanla , eating food flavi 
the story of her life: cenalaly.A kind termed Rabelaisian, with a pap-squirt, limited by 
has no concept of forgiveness.) - 

any rote, John Wain’s novel h »4 A i -til ■ 

avjssfiattia Other people s business 

riggisliness, contributes to it Jr Jr 

reuder's delight. w ■ 1 " *■ ** ' “ —" tion. sometlilna Margaret has 


inur Grass’s primary function, 
hi The Tin Drum on, has been 
be good for the German people. 
w wjria had both etiolated and 
fined the German language. 


uriH at his readers. He did not 
I yin does not write what 
mi Mann would call novels, 
re naturalistic fictional tech- 
at would hove imposed on him 
| doty of depicting with gloomy 
kicj the shameful ante and 
il nd bcllum rimes, the alterna- 
i being to produce escapist fic- 
a He nas looked at a diseased 
I convalescent and over-affluent 


which admits monstrous exaggera¬ 
tion, word-play, mad catalogues, in¬ 
testinal iokes and noises, allegory, 
magic, tne setting of the histori¬ 
cally emburrassing in a context of 
laughter. Grass and Rabelais meet 
in a generalized devotion to eating. 
The Flounder is not a wine and gar¬ 
lic book but a beer and dill one. 
On one level it may be des¬ 
cribed as a history of the Baltic 
lands in terms of food. Grass 
rightly says that nutrition is the 
most important thing in the world 
and that die professional historians 
ignore it. On another level we can 
call it a neo-myt I deal fantasy of thu 
age-old struggle for dominance, now 
a>c its height in free Germany as 
elsewhere, between men and 
women. 

The German tide is Der Bmr, a 
word-root we find in our own tur» 
hot. Grass's sea-hero is in fact a 
Steinbmt and he is related to the 
Butt of the Grimm fairy tale, an 
enchanted prince who talks to a 
fisherman’s wife. Flounder wil! do, 
though Grass’s own cover-drawing 
shows something bulkier and more 
warty, and the connotation of flop¬ 
ping about is not appropriate: this 
fish is a firm rational talker. It 
speaks to the fisherman, not liis 
wife, and it tells him, and by 
extension die whole sex, to assert 
superiority. Men have been too 
long at tho mercy of women, 
endowing them with three breasts 
in shameful infantile hunger or 
Tittornonifl, eating food flavoured 
with a pap-squirt, limited by them 


c-vci) iii their iiuelleciu.il acts. All 
the women in the long c.ueur nf the 
firiicrnuui narruior I it starts at the 
end of die last Ice Age) have 
been conks, denoting a servitude 
from which ciii.incip.ition is pos¬ 
sible, though the basic sexual one 
must remain. Sex, from beginning 
to end (“ lch Hess die Hoscn fallen. 
Sie half mir, bis mein Glieci 
stand ”), is a brisk thrusting pro¬ 
cess, a quick snack of Baltic her¬ 
ring. No Mediterranean garlic-laden 
languors. 

The male chauvinist fish docs 
not have to wait for our own age 
of Female Liberation to be threat¬ 
ened by the oppressed sex 
(Oppressed ? They, the cooks ?1. 
He is accused of false doctrine 
throughout, though only at the end 
do his trial and punishment come: 
he is hurled back into a now pol¬ 
luted Baltic. Apparently Gross him¬ 
self, a fine cook, lover of dill and 
cabbage, has been howled at by the 
Women. Such protests at his un¬ 
doubted aggressive maleness must 
be considered unjust. At the very 
end of the story the Butt leaps 
fresh and renewed out of the scu 
into the arms of the Ewig Wcib • 
Uche Muria (or Dorothea or Agnes 
or Sophie or llsebill) and tells her 
things that make her laugh. The 
narrator cannot hear them: he 
wonders what they arc. '' Good that 
she was able to laugh again. About 
what? About whom? 1 sat beside 
the empty dinner pail. Fallen out 
of history. With an after taste of 
pork and cabbage.” We may 


Criminal 1 

proceedings 

ANTHONY GREY: * 

Tho Chinese Assassin 1 

272pp. Michael Joseph. £4.51^ 

In 1971 n Chinese airliner riwbe 
in Mongolia. On board ipihj 
might not have been Lin W 
China's Defence Minister. Asm 
Grey takes this real indent •>. 
starting point for Ills IKWJ 
which Eiyrilsh sinologist R 1 ™* 
Scholefield Is drown into a sires* 
between radical and conterrw 
factions In China, complicate# 
the Interference of most wj 1 
major intelligence services 
Soho Triad Rang. Ciilnose mm 
aollmi detail 6 -very intereflj 
but rhe intrigue 6 .esce^r 
inscrutable. 

MICHAEL DCLvSg i - 

No Sign of Mfe ' . 

379pp. Colllrii.1 L3.95. - 


By Jane Miller 

JANE GABDAM l 
G^d oo ibe Rocks 

Jftpp, Hamlsh Hamilton. £4.95. 

It h thivvgh the eyes of Margaret, 
no li eight and often struck by " a 
Wind unloving thought ”, that we 
[lobe, at fhet, the world in 
she grows up between the 
She lives in a brown house 
i north-eastern seaside town with 
Pirents, a new baby brother 
iNiors, and d maid colled Lydia, 
—■ Margaret’s father plans to 
from her rumbustious ways 
gloomy crankiness his religion 
'“** nature assure him would 
o ner advantage. He Is the load- 
J“®b°r of the town's small band 
Mints" lugubrious Brethren. 


■ convert by nature, who 
r J?. b y “ e certainties of a series 
tori* Observed by their 

wgtermey seem irrational, even 
ww, but unchangeably what they 
P Bd must always have been. 

mhj* recently . Introduced 


tion, something Margaret has been children need to know things 
brought up to believe in, has been which are hard to tell them 
visited on that mother and on both in other ways. It is as if 
her children, and Margaret’s mother Jane Gaidam had mitten her novel 
is seen to have undergone several 111 order to tell its heroine those 
conversions by the time she sorts of things: that her father’s 
married. Plans to seduce Lydia were more 

_conventional than they seemed, for 
The last chapter leaps v.^j 88 ®”” instance, and that her mother was 
certingly. twelve years- in bfld wit , h her old lover at the 

is at university, and has survived moment when Margaret hoped to 
and not drowned as we were left h parents’ attention by swim- 

iff ’S m kjfi.d hir nilng du? to 

father who wdfi trylDC to save htf* Jane Gardflan nee a specfcacujai 
temodSTr 7s nw marred to the gift ^ t defRrfI, of the. W 
vicar. There are things Margaret period kind, and for details which 
still wants to know. ‘*But it’s my make charactew so subtly unpra- 
business. At least it’s other dictable that thoy ■ ring true, aqd 
people’s, not mine. Their business her humour is tougli as well as 
to ill me » she says to her delicate. It can be. no serious crld- 
mother’s old friend, who replies: cism to say that the MtopresslMi 
“ No. It’s other peoplo’s business, and explosiveness of Urns ^8*1"^ 
hut not to tell vou. I can't ho the controlled novel ace disappointing 
one to talk to you about your only for suggesting that the authoi 

M«^Lr hich w,uld 

Good housekeeping 


assume that woman always wins. 
“She overlooked me, overs top pud 
me. Already she hud passed me hy. 

1 run after tier.” 

ll is perhaps best tn take this 
faittiisy [admirably translated into 
Anu-rlc?n by Ralph Manhciin) us u 
celebration of life in all its gross 
particularity, with Grass still tell¬ 
ing the Gcrmun people to beware 
of tho abstractions that have too 
often made them flounder in a 
norriic mist and to consult the 
needs of die stomach—Burt not gun¬ 
ners. This is not to say that the big 
nourishing meals apt for a cold 
climate are served up with glut¬ 
tonous disregard of a starving 
Third World. Grass has a fine 
cadenza on Calcutta and n jab at 
the British who cleaned out the 
imperial rlcebowl in order-to fight, 
the Japanese. The pork ribs nnd 
sour cabbage st*nd cor the solidi¬ 
ties of history, and the wretched 
unfed millions have their chronicle 
written, os il were, negatively here, 
the empty platter implying a full 
one. Grass makes all his points 
early and then keeps piling more 
of the same mash on our plates. I 
felt full about a third of the way 
through. 

He is not a novelist. He is a 
fantasist in a venerable European 
tradition, and he is also n kind of 
poet. Free verso regularly alter¬ 
nates with the peppery spore ribs 
of his prose, the richness reserved 
to tho ref erects. Ills volume of 
poems, Im Ei or In the Eg g, might 
as well, as you arc going to Grass, 
bo bought and admired for their 
humane vigour and their admirable 
renderings by Hamburger and 
Middleton. Grass the poet is direct, 
political, personal. “ Ehe ”, or 
'* Marriage ", for instance : 

ErschdpfutiH lUgt Harmonic. 

Was sind wlr uns schuldig ? Das. 
lch mag das nioht: Deine Hanre 
im Klo. 

Exhaustion simulates harmony. 
What do we owe each other ? That. 
1 don’t like that—your hairs in tlie 

john. 

English still, in comparison with 
German, carries a whiff of tlie gen¬ 
teel and periphrastic, legacy of 
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Flint. LUgt is better than simn/ciA's. 
Drifting a/wrl is inferior to 
Amcinanilcrlcbcn. But thu after: 
taste of the translations is 
ibnroughly Grastisch. Grass’s allu¬ 
sions arc very non literary, with 
Trick, Truck cud Tick (Huey, 
Dewey and Lnuiej—die Noffen 
von Donald Duck ”—and napalm 
and Laud Rovers. Ho is best when 
Jie is angry but he is, above all. par¬ 
ticular, homing to the particularity 
oL’ food when he can. “ Die Schwcine- 
kapfsiilzc” ("The Jellied Fig's 
Head ") is a fmir-pagc recipe which 
one may confidently take into the 
kitchen, noting however tlie occa¬ 
sional intrusion of H'uf, rage not 
sage ns a flavouring. In the 
poem “Der Epilog’' soup is 
served and impotent rage goes up 
in steam (“Ach, mir der Suppe, 
oh n milch tig, verkoclue die 
Wut "j. 0/ininnc/» impotence, is 
a recurrent motif, but both it and 
rage can, with nordic practicality, 
be rendered nutritious. 

There 'is no poet better at tho 

E articularity of place. “ Klecker- 
urg ” is one of the toughest, most 
resonant, most aromatic pieces in 
this volume: 

Getauft gelmpft gefirmt gescliult, 
Gcsplclt hub lch rait Bumbcnspllt- 

tern. 

Uud nufgcivachsen bln lch 
zwischen 

Deni Helligen Golst und Hitlers 

Uild. 

Im Ohr verbliehen Scliiffsircncn, 
Gekappto . S&tzc, Schreie ^pepn 

Pnar lieile Glocken, Mdndungsfeucr' 
Und ctwua Ostsec: Blubb, pifff, 
pschsch. , . . 

Baptized and vaccinated, schooled, 
confirmed. 

Homh splinter?, meanwhile, were 
ray toys. 

And I grew up, was reared be- 
• tween 

The Holy Ghost nnd Hitler’s 
photograph. 

Ships’ siren 5 echo in my cars. 
Lopped sentences and wind-blown 

cries, 

A few sound churchbells, rifle fire 
And Baltic snatches: Blubb, pffE, 
pslish. , . . 


That last line trill do ns an epi¬ 
graph for The Flounder. It is good 
to read a puct who cun make use 
even of visceral noises. 





.■■■■n — -- — '•aMril tnn.. i lncronucea 

American onlique ifcatar ww -weatj, expeditions to a 

non, making a ^ L y? ia * 

L’otswolds. coils'dh CjrJJ gel* glimpses of a life 


•non, making a swog jfijX' D 
Cots wolds, Cilli'dh Cyril Wjg,* 
acquaintance and 

sHghily 


bar liome for the first time, 
we sees extends and 


By Eric Korn 

STANLEY CRAWFORD! 
Some Instructions 
177pp. Cape. £3.95. 


it Is with those of die MaYriage, by 
wliich I mean die genitalia,' tvhicli | 
the Husband and the Wife must 
keep confined or penned up most 
of the time while also, taking care 
to feed them well with daily rations 
of fodder of the appropriate kind ) 
and children. 

For the children all is prepared 
Including a t series of bicycles of 
Increasing sizes waiting In me gar-; 


SUKnlJy sneuy n,<e- -j,.* Jl r*'” 113 , • increasina sizes waiuaig au uw 


going on. A pleasant'aj*. 
ing detective stofy» 
thetlc hero and someJjgj ^ 
trayed Cotswoid . cH*!* 0 ” • u 
scenery. . 


L .T T J nor oeaay cnarge rtage, ana ro my 

ber lavish flesh to concerning the conduct of their 
the SLSSS*® 1 . childhood. Having once struck this 

W AaX(5rSn"S“inf?rl notfl oi P^antlc certainty, Mr Craw- 
£!?» to acauire ford’s domestic monster clings to it 

Margaret Is 1 ejectcd^as l«w a bat to a bell-rope. He maln- 
of It all, and tne author 


Jorge 

Semprun 

Autobiographie 
de Federico Sanchez 

Kazimierz 
Brandys 
En Pologne... 
e’est-a-dire nulle part 


JESSICA MANN:- 
The Sting of Death 
191pp. Macmi llan. £3^. 

In a small 

novelist Tamfin *•"« 

from her executive . ^ 

and Aniid Bux J“, n ’ 
isimple life, ahd J TroU W« 

'elder brother, Simon- 

sunon. . 


amass sufficient toys.’’-- arid on not 
playing In dustbin®: “ wfiat is.Bobd 
and not trash is what feveryope- 
desires but yet not everyone can 
have”. Toys train the child to 


like a bat to a bell-rope, ne mam- ’ la t" J real lty, and Reality is ' 

tains an indefadgable mad precision ^ owne( i (*• you might consider, i 
in his commandments 'for the keep- w i ien ym , re ach the age of writing, , 


6 author’s fTAnfmont ing of tie House, and the^Marriage pia ^ ri g out titles of ohmership for : 

exwtiv nmSSSV" of with which -it stands in hypostatic ^ ach 0 6 f your t0 ys ”) hnd-ordered- 
it in S 10 union: “a good rule ia to make «f or the arrangement and ciassifica- 

V ^»(Sard her 1 tn not ® of m w ^ en itis two-thjrds ^.innumerable types of boxe?, 

the apEinir M or three-fourths depleted, is. bottles, packets and other con- 

t k aattwafeBM: asu s jus 
J jtefSHS i-srjassaftss.- 

■ ..“O 8088 ^* M si- • Husband- dry , *Pf_^ __ . nf pxceatlonal' virtudsitv,: 






yt .f, , ... , llr ,., k- .-.tii-eiiM 


| hUowqd.ro be Shades,'andMnd's represent!toe 
vffir' rented; ro herfids ot the- niarrieg* ™ ^rcK wringing S bi 

■'fr"wS ‘•H (i friendship Yard toroatenin^^; - the ti oubieris that th 

, of unchecked mSJSS-'.book', 1 s a meticulously 'accurati 

L Wn g 0 ui' a f eI »^ alned ' BJ 10 . entropy, to- wbM-h portrayal of a mad bore, and thougl 


Maurice 

Genevoix 

U-. I AcadiVniio ; r>u'.r .iriv 

Lorelei 

Patrick 

Grainville 

L.a Diane rousse 


Jacques Lacan 

Le St^mlnalre Llvre II 

L» mol dans la Ihdorls 
do Freud ef dona la 
- leohnjque do la payohanalyae 

' Texte qtabll par JA. Miller 

Tzvetan Todorov 
Symboll8me 
et Interpretation* 

Les genres 0u dlscours* 


Herve 

Bazin 

do I’AcadOmiP Goncour' 

Un feu devore 
un autre feu 

Pierre 

Moustiers 

Prima Donna 


Marcel Jean 

Autobiograpltfe 
du surreafisme* 

Jurgis 

Baltrusaitis 

Le miroir 
Revelations, 
science-fiction 
et fallacies* 


Roland de Cand6 

Histoire universette 
de la musique* 


i> wlumcift)' 


Frederick Leboyer 

Cette lumiere 
d’ou veent I’enfant* 


‘To ba published / At fankfurt, please contact; Jacqueline Lesschaevo 
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GOLLANCZ BOOKS 

‘GRIMMS’ TALES 
for Young & Old’ 

The complete stories newly translated by Ralph 
Manhalm (a companion Co 'The Complete Fairy Tales of 
Hans Andersen') 633pp £6.95 


Fiction: 

PETER HAINING’S 

spine-tingling collection, ‘The Ghost Finders' 

£3.75 (Oct.) 

ADRIENNE JONES* 

story of young love, * The Hawks ofChelney ’ £3.95 (Jan.) 

KATHERINE PATERSON’S 

1978 Newbery winner, ‘Bridge to Terabith/a' £3.75 

ROBERT SILVERBERG’S 

'alternate world' SF adventure, 'The Gate of Worlds * 
£3.75 

For younger children: 

GRISELDA GIFFORD’S 

fourth book set in rural England, "Cost the Brave* 
£2.95 

JOAN G. ROBINSON’S 

suspense story, ‘Meg and Maxie' £3.25 


Pictorial: 

*MY BROTHER STEVEN 
IS RETARDED* 

Harriet Langsam Sobol's sensitive account shown 
through a child's eye and photographs £1.95 2BCD 

’OLEG, THE SNOW LEOPARD* 

a picture book by.Jean-Claude Brlsvllle Illustrated In 
■Svj':’ ,.2AB , . 


Pjosent Stale of Scholarship 
SlNSTM. M llt Sjx<e 8 n th-Contury Literature 

Edited by William M. Jones. Six essays 
summarize the major scholarly up- 
proaclies now being used In the fields 
MWfcsas® of Spanish, French, German, English, 

ggjjggjj^ Italian, and Neo-Latin sixteenth-century 
,itterelura and suggest directions for 
. “—-;—■ lu re scholarship, November £ 13.30 

even on the nature of poetry. . October . £10^60 ; 

F.R.teivis: Judgment aadffifeDtscIpilneofThouglif 

m«rf 1 Important English 

Jitoary orUic of his gmiferation, a puzzling thinkerXse 

2S5"* *V M itlC J3 i 011 °P 0a to debate! Boyers 
t Lea j is sId , eas 31111 shows how his work differs 
froin mqst modern criticism.■ October £3 ,85 paper 


The end of the outback 


By Robert Brain 

it. WONGAR : 

The Track to Rrnlgu 
lilpp. Cape. £4.fi0. 

The publishers of this collccrion of 
stories about Australian Abori¬ 
ginals have kindly warned 
reviewers that the book may be a 
hoax; and a lioax it cerruinly 
seems to be. The “ part-Aborigine 
author ’’, B. WoiLgar. mid his friend 
and editor, S. Eozic, seem to bo 
the same man. We know from the 
jacket that Wougar wns born in 
northern Australia mid at nn early 
«UW sent to -Eastern Europe 
(tmhougfi the Wougar wlio wrote 
an earlier book about Vietnam was 
a Negro deserter). Bozic is a Yugo¬ 
slav who went to Australia about 
the same time Wongur teturned 
there and from then on their lives 
have followed pretty much the 
same course. Bazic-Wongar lived 
empatlietlcally with the Blacks in 
Arnhem Land, travelled to Europe 
and met Sartre and returned to 
protest against Vietnam and the 
activities of mining interests in 
Aboriginal lands. 


Ol course these slight tales 
(many of which have been pub¬ 
lished previously)—hoax or no 
hoax—are not to lie compared to 
Aboriginal myths or to the great 
incaniuiory poetry recently pub¬ 
lished by Ronald Berndt. Perhtms 
we should judge them mi their 
political rather than their literary 
merits. And ns tracts they are 
ctfecrivc mid affecting. “ Brulgu ” 
Is the land of tile dead and 
death is a common theme: 
death of a people, of a land 
of a unique culture. In the first 
story a Black pastor lies in his 
coffin awaiting burial. The mining 
company refuses to allow him to 
be buried in consecrated land silica 
this might give weight to Aboriginal 
land claims. In the end lie Is buried 
“ native fashion ” in a roll of cor¬ 
rugated iron instead of a hollow 
tree (there are no trees left). In 
a l the stones there i 8 a stifling 
claustrophobia: the dead und the 
flying are constricted in coffins, 
sewers, concrete tanks, prisons. 

k 11 c Sfi e , sl one , woman is changed 
VtSk WhI ! e science rather vluin 
Hiticic magic—into an ant-eater and 
then into an ant; by this means 
Aboriginals will be allowed to sur- 


who can now feed , , i[ * r.,. 

lhe sugary ,„ ylhs 
ns. a child i„ 
faint echo of the nls ' 
juxtaposition of the^trSi?' i,fc 
comic. The Black 
fin recalls that iK, 
him an OBE and that Jl? ► 
ties he got from 
on mission land he Safi'S 
of Canterbury Cathedral ^ 
for the souls of the b£± 
so. they would desertlffi* 
.join the Christians In thejfc 
In no sense are the Black 
haift romanticized hero?& 
them have knowingly SlliEl 
with the Whites; 
them, collecting 
tracking for them, prosfiiiS 
And tb. M3 s 73! 
S*' sense out and outtS 
The villains are die Geiger t oZ 
the bulldozers, die mlffg E 
which combine with Australia^ 
erninents to destroy an 

a.'d ?audLpa° rlEi “ al 


Before your very eyes 

^ The stage seems not y 

i . £?. bcun •■cached at which i 

: dl- stuart Sutlieriana sums nf p«.ychoin *icai 

. OJ __ nru sufficientEv wulrk 


Abadraseof sunstroke 

market—a lot of people have heen —*■—— — —— —■>— i e. i 

»l>set by the Wongar pseudonvm n * ^ .“I .. le i £ ‘ w,ug „ experience in me 

Recently white Australians hove By Anile DlIcIlCIlH porury England, and ihei* 1 * 

- araSMussa 

“^r e „ 17 ™ eluott: .- 5 jSSftasv£ 

dls. ". This now 5 bout of i„S «>" n »"«y Tree lcs3 acclaim, 

in Aboriginals includes the ran- 223pp. Hoddcr and Stoughton, £ 4 . 75 . .So U is sad to Und that [h« » 

sucking of Black culture to make - -- -- - novel sinks under the weight di 

multiple signals, and. dm t 
author's taste for elegant, alia 


_ i.inv ran- uuwm uuu oLmiuinoii. L 4 ./a. 

sucking of Block culture to make - -- -- -- 

noyels and films, poems and billets, . v 

*5™“!* H,,d ashtrays j now at last Jlie great drought in England in 
you Can actually buy cement caused oven the most rational 

rtiJfirlPUin I o tn mul In ....... u _. • man _ j.l < « 


1076 caused oven the most rational mcisiveness—which * maket ■ 
men to admit—with a touch of rather bendy Stuff scampi no 


HimnarGf. th . 61 , 1 ln , a borrowed stately homo 

Eliode mid might have found the conditions 
iiSSi, S oJ, f ,n ). Polish and British particularly cliullonging. Willi so 
Imvi nVi SW nnd . RnJcfiffe-Brown) niuch unwonted stripping off, smne- 
aSSiJSi J fWuR odd might we‘ll happen down 

ADMTginal myth, . ritual, social ^ «*n lake. Such a grnun bolne 
JS“Iti , - T i , f Mlir ' | Bin who are lha subject of Janice iflHoll's now 
Hl e ,i S «« C u s,ll) Jf ct s of The Track to novel,-one,embarks on il hopefully. 


S».SV%isa aAM^kTs 


« i,“Song i?'SSH KETmS% }$ aa -j A „ s,ate Tl 

th. spollaUon J Mr country, SKtiTS X™ “S 

The sickening Sixties ■ ■ 


By Simon Raven 

PERDINANO MOUNT I 
The Clique 

230pp. Cliatto and WIndus. £4.95. 


i<iiiin imiiij-ivine * a, r 

1976, may demonstrate s 
Jungle cries, iroans, Bud ^ 
pors filled tno nlgliL w 
dreams, carapaced, scuttiMj 
lobsters on the sea-Wj b 
phantasms beat their w 
beneath the moon; Mins m 
howled and ell her. blwha.flj 
nt the same moment on * 
attracduB .every dog in the M 
bourhooa. There were g 
dreadful fights among the p 
tooted lovers—one involjttlJ 
Colonel’s sensible Jabrsdcr ,■ 
: njl but >tp ah’ over-sewif 
reckless terrier.' 

A great doal Is sriH wjy J 
able: The Commune is Inifidw* 
Minotte, a celebrated 
wliose oaesariaris tuid ny* 1 ^ 
niics are^" famous m w® 


^rTTcLirroim AND UAV 

of Pc,s< "’ £,f“2S °L 

\ Certification Lordship was ivtoi 

(ijlpp. Kentledge 1 7.J5. mid reviews the 

: --—-— :Tr ~ r= ^-—— mental evidence. 

fli 1903 , a mau walked into a class- v j 8UO j memory '^ia 
! worn and asked the ^f* capacity. Subjects 

; could consult a book kept there. S ndes of different i 
(Qq receiving permission, lie took sequcntly able to 
i jaifli the book, read it for a few w hcn presented am 
; minutes and tlie “ 0 l i, ivitli 86 per cent act 

r jjg jt. This event te the fh.st ie- Sl ,bjects asked to 
corded psychological happening . pi ctU res of faces 
Whin the class met a week later, niMd 30 p ei . cent 
, ^ lecturer distributed QueBtion- tested. As’ we hat 
, uir« about the Incident, the stu- meats on nicmorj 
;.fco» made many fj*£ 0 £ s u .?““ .|3 crime yield much 

■ roponJB to the question What did accuracy than s 
! the man do with the book ? the studies. There are i 
(wt majority replied thm: he had tllis d |ff ei . en cc. Th 
I «plaen It on the shelf before Ieav- not bnow to wfdcl 

tag. There was a rule ngalnst re- BCone i lc should din 
wring books from the room, and j, Q may only catch n 
they had simply usumed.that like oE t * e criminal oi 
«Hi people ho lutd obeyed the rule. v i ow ] n{ , conditions ; 

Exposure to such happenings lias J* “ tl,e . c -“J r 0 aid t 
i saw hecomo a routine occupational f rf t XSn r 

| rlik for university students, particu- ri 

lab on North American campuses. , 

Anone other topics systematically 
IflTotfgated by this means is that “.‘“f 
.dtyewltacss testimony. One loves- t ie wo,se 15 I,e f^ t 

dnior recently staged a scena in ■ . . 

TT&Jch a dbtrauglit student attacked . 

i professor in front of 141 eye- /(fiertttSTSlfts 

fflWesses, from whom sworn tcstl- 

Body was subsequently obtained: in ^- 

teribing die assailant’s npnearnnee 
. pod dress, tlioy were remarkably in- 
! stearate, correctly recalling only 25 
, per cent of the details they might 

■ bn been expected to notice. 

}■• Altar another incident, in which , m 

t wallet was stolen in full view of I 

• l class, only fourteen out of fifty-two \S 

vfcMssei correctly identified the > 

1 " criminal" from a set of five pic- _ ^ _ __ 

lures d faces; of these fourteen, -■ 

ipat subsequently selected an ~7-»>£/ ._ 

■: .opceof" man when shown a fur- garrrA^^/^ ■ j 
iF«tteijf.oi five faces in which y. ’ 

| ; tne crlmmal” was not present. 

^ part findings—and there have been ) 

B others—call In question the J 

Hlly of eyewitness testimony | 

uteral and of identification B 

f««* In particular. * 

kj* The Da i'll n Report on Evl- 
ware of Identification in Criminal 
««* .published in 1976, Lord l ' 

?*w n concluded with juridical --- 

hurten that • 

Words in their ears 


Hie stage seems not yet to liuvc 
heun reached at which the couclu- 
sums of psycholn >ical rusvarcli 
nru sufficiently widely iiccL'pccd 
or tailored to the needs of I lie 
Judicial process to become the 
basis for procedural change. 

The Psychology of Person Identifi¬ 
cation nttumpts to show iliut his 
Lordship was wrong, and to this 
end reviews the existing experi¬ 
mental evidence. 

Under the right circumstances, 
visual memory has a formidable 
capacity. Subjects shown 10,000 
slides of different scenes were sub¬ 
sequently able to recognize them 
when presented amongst new slides 
with 86 per cent accuracy. Similarly, 
subjects asked to remember sixty 
pictures of faces correctly recog¬ 
nized 90 per cent, of them when 
tested. As we have seen, experi¬ 
ments on memory for simulated 
crime yield much lower levels of 
accuracy than siich laboratory 
studies. There are many reasons for 
rliis difference. The observer does 
not know to which aspect of the 
scone lie should direct his attention ; 
he may only catch n fleeting glimpse 
of the criminal often under pour 
vlowin^ conditions ; and he is likely 
to be either afraid or angry: strong 
emotion tends to restrict the 
amount Df detail registered from a 
scene. Moreover, the longer the 
interval between viewing a crime 
and attempted recall or recognition, 
the worse is performance. 


As ISriuu ClilTi.ul and Ray null 
emphasize, hiiimiii memory Is quiie 
unlike a pliotugraphic process and 
there ure distorting factors operat¬ 
ing at all stages—while observing, 
during ruiuiitinn. and at recall. 

It is impossible to remember much 
visual detail unless there already 
exists in the mind a schema fur the 
class of visual object tn be 
remembered. Only when we 

have had experience with dif¬ 

ferent kinds of Gothic architec¬ 
ture dn we notice, let alone re¬ 
member, the individuating charac¬ 
teristics nf a Gothic church or 

cathedral seen fur the first Lime. 

Similarly, Westerners are markedly 
worse at identifying Japanese or 
negro faces than those of white men. 
Moreover, our expectations can dis¬ 
tort wbar wo see: in conscquenco, 
eyewitnesses niuy describe thu 
criminal as uglier or fiercer than be 
in fact luoks. The commonly held 
stereotype of a criminal even varies 
with the kind of crime : when people 
are shown a set of plio to graphs or 
unknown faces, they exhibit marked 
agreement on which is most likely 
to depict a thief, a rapist or a con¬ 
fidence trickster. 

None of our memories exists In 
Isolation: what someone actually 
remembers. about an event is often 
unconsciously confused with whnt 
he is afterwards teld about It. No¬ 
body likes to admit having foiled to 
notice something, and if the police 
question a witness closely, he may 


tuilfabilliitu und supply fictitiuus 
tic tails. By the time or die trinl, 
witnesses have often confused these 
imaginary details with whnt actu- 
nlly happened and genuinely belieie 
they saw tilings that did iml occur. 
One investigator showed subjects a 
film of 3 car accident. Half of chcm 
were later asked " How fast was the 
car going when it passed the 
barn ? ", while the remainder were 
asked, “ How fust was the car go¬ 
ing ? ” When questioned lignin a 
week later, 17 per cent of the sub¬ 
jects who hod been asked the lend¬ 
ing question claimed tu have scon a 
barn, whereas only 3 per cent of 
the remainder did so. There was no 
barn in the film. 

Bias can also operate at the lime 
of recall. In Identification parades, 
there is a tendency to select the 
odd man out as the criminal. An 
innocent suspect may be picked ouL 
by a witness because ho is likoly to 
betray more fenr than the other 
members of the parude; if they in 
turn know who the suspect is, they 
may innkc eye movements nnd ges¬ 
tures in Ills direction or tense up 
when the witness approaches him : 
such indications can lie quite enough 
to bins the witness. Again, witnesses 
usually expect to see the criminal 
in the idandty parade, and if he is 
not there, they may ho tempted to 
pick out the innocent man who 
most resembles him. 

Brian Clifford and Ray Bull are 
surely right when they argue, paca 
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{.fil'd Devlin, that such observation* 
dn luivo implicit in ns fur the inn- 
(liict of. - identity paradus and for 
police procedures hi general. They 
suggest that Instead of lining up 
together, ilio members of the parade 
should nppeur ono nt a time. Adopt¬ 
ing this prnerke would have three 
advantages. The oilier members of 
the parade could unt give the sus¬ 
pect iiway by their buhuvlour; the 
tendency foe the witness to pick 
the odd man nut would he reduced; 
and fin ally if the witness were not 
told in advance how many would 
appear in the parade, he would be 
less likely to pick a suspect who 
resembled die criminal simply be¬ 
cause he felt obliged to select some¬ 
one. 

It has been re pouted ly shown that 
information given in response to u 
general invltuiioii to describe what 
happened is more accurate than In¬ 
formation elicited by a series uf 
detailed questions intended to 
prompt memory. If prompting ques¬ 
tions ore to be used by the police, 
it would surely bo worth always 
taking an unprompted statement 
from a potential witness first and 

( ilacing more reliance on rhe in- 
on nail on gained from that than on 
tho results of detailed questioning. 

These recommendations ure 
siro ugly supported by psychological 
research, but the authors seem to he 
unduly optimistic about the possi¬ 
bility of applying some of the other 
findings tlioy review. For example, 
tlioy unto that on average women 
arc better at facial identification 
(particularly of other women) than 
arc men, that, at least In some cir¬ 
cumstances, extroverts may liuve 
botter memories than introverts, 
and thnt people with a strong desire 
to be liked are .more likely to con¬ 
fabulate in ait effort to please than 
nre those who are self-sufficient. In 
ell three cases, the differences, al¬ 
though significant, are far too sinal) 
to bo of any real help In deciding 
who is a reliable witness. 

The authors raiso the question of 
wliy the findings of psychologists 
arc rarely applied, particularly an 
Britain. As their own book sliowsj 
laboratory findings can seldom be 
directly transposed to provide guid¬ 
ance on tho best practices to adapt 
in the complexity of real life. It is 
almost always necessary tn invest!- 

g ate directly the actual situation, 
tit here the results of laboratory 
research do assist by suggesting 
> what sort of factors should ba ex* 

: nmined, and by making tlicinvesti¬ 
gator n wore or possible artifacts in 
his findings. In retrospect, the re- 
sults .oE. such field studies and the 
ensuing recommendations often 
seem ejose to common sonse, but, as 
the history of educational practice 
shows, common sense vailos from 
time to time and from person to 

P erson: it Is no substitute for care- 
ul research which can often lead. to. 

■ some improvement, however inodesr, 
in the way wo'conduct our affairs. 


Amwi.. „ . awe. rue commune is ■ 

ant/Shf*' «,?2 ater i ha ? become Minotte, a celebrated 

aild riecent * H e whose caesaiiails witThjJWj 

10 1,10 country to write re- niies are "famqus h* 

matches and and who talks ••jjff'a"? 

marry- the now widowed Margaret, “familiarly, as of a dMjgf. 

Although the fable is edify hie. 1 whom she is perforce 
am not convinced by Go u ter, his whose behaviour -«he. 
beginning, his middle or his end. sh « ls defeated 
On the other hand, I am more or to feel, because, Jlk« 

less convinced by most of the Maenad figure, »be tria »^ 
—*---■■»- - nature a bit too-nitich«wj 

nrin/'innl nmtaeoul^i 


mmune is - ---- 

JSfS/CT^Stq.henHearst 


maS 1 " i- ^°j j 68 * Grcat En 6 lish- subordinate characters (taut LH or 

Sk. i M T d ^ 8 . Gunby Goater sleazy-Ppppy), though possibly only 
' thJT pn ’ *• Journalist on because their roles are so much 

5 ™™PHy makes it smaller and less complex than 
wi|n Bn inspired piece of prying Goater^s. In any case at all how 

Fo? U m ' fh e ", L iSm S "‘W win dow. f ver * *«'«■! satisfaction to lie had 
Jjf, JJ J* subtitle of this novel fr0m this book comes, in ascending 

of 1 thf* ,n tUe ml , ddie 2T der i )f in JPOrtanco. front the deli- 

hu%, when mean Httla clous descriptions of the indelicate. 


wirn B firm or hhmJI mi 

ists who say thhtga j^* 
dialogue some specific**: 
excanes from the 


' ii”’ wnen mean Httle cious aescriptlons of the indelicate oMiiS wire, Naomi, p* 

SSL- H i®iu Goater P°PP ad up in S“ bght, bright, scathing satire on embraces of Gemma,* 
■& , SSi 1 ^ 0U on , the, ihtellectual pretension, and the l?h ^man ss^ W^J. 

Mtjtltfftff chfiesoj a , . “.r; -sens© . conveyed that everywhere death * Haotrti g« BS 
.■ As .the tele proceeds.-however; it W»yfu], ^sponsible, malicious brands 
turns out that. Goater isi not so llad S 1 ” 1 *umetimes even klndlv P«rariJy. i 

after ell..He comes across an o?d f e, V ons .* lurkirfg behind tlie hacic daughter sets fjra b ^i» 

couno-yj , . girlfriend, - Margaret. -the car, under tho bed, youngest charuWc 

Wh^ hushand h^ ^ sister Sed insldo ^ >v«ory cistern. want to see plw 

-Hi. gruggafeteg 

Stitutfng »*.the Clique^) S tlS Plcaresaua 1 «„? ti, d / ® , pl “ # of But everydring, . 

'S&ssn^p£S^ strs ss2/fa& 


^.KATZ GEORGE 

|H e “t*ng‘ in the Third World 
and Performance ■ • 
gg^Ma cmillan. £ 7 . 95 . 

^h-.ari impBrtaut book for both 
. public and professional 
Rasters, What the Third World 
fcj” radcslgnatad, from “ under- 
teSj* 1 and later * f developing ” 
VMniffii 81 tha ? P 00r but .literally 
BPS? 1 ®, -multitude in Africa, 
and Asia, sees, hears 
d u«f m . a ^ out *ttel£ and the rest 


literature anditqusbb^chjdeVJqegig _ 
parody^ irbhy* atid Mravestyi Kandsomel 

Renaissance source bopS, ■: ^aptembdr ■. £23,8d -7 ; 

University of Missouri Press 

American University Publisher GrouW 6;- :i. t 

70 Great RusseU Stro8t l,Qat<tinWC3B 3By, EnBlaiid ! ' 


the technical pos- 
Z^.f^ Teality, a i a8l is a far 
fbn^'t 0 ? 0 ' mghtmare. • With 
*5torin hep T the Ford 

^■Srtn^j n I i l ‘ aeIi and R Triton, 
®BhenS& ni ^e' -back-up from the 
fe 2? J®n«alem and Man- 
Jmd«Affl. thrce y 0a rs studied the 
SE 8 n.SE: str ucturos . in tlie 
bijii n 8 eleven.countries : Alaerla. 
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It is hot 

what happened to * ■-f? 


ra r f T' what happened to 

l< ? ,° le bawds who stake . liherabi -in • that b°*." «tefW 

A tt ^w n d h fl K? nS 5 e, Ii tnucffhs a # 

f tmprobabiy delivered. Dfing , when siK* 

the least to me that normally Wain-doa 0 ™, » jg), 
a mere bladder. It is nfhSrl are alf-condltio 1 *.^|^« 
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; h? g f «<Viqri;MSa intfie a’roi? M the .beguiling perfumes loaded 

' Jy Marmot Wbl. tt’ hS.lifrtS bi “ by the way; never wd . the, antWopw^W'J 


h, e 2 !’ n a rl Thailand $ince the 
^"Ihhlc 1 P‘ dispassionate 
f^ s ® Qrcb and, objective 
S' 6 * 4 ®. ar& » c arrled out by. white 
S S^CSal 10 ^ as subtle. 

in , same, Third 
M«Uhat nfiu 5 ' * ec ^ be said at 
Ife?inSaS^u ■ Katz Bijkd George 
. j®' Wmbihed tact ‘ with 
, ndc£,sft,, f In the. 
S^-snaii, 1 tJmy calT bloody 


coutUries brondcasring was iutro- 
ducod in die dying moments of 1 col¬ 
onial rule. At tftet very time, die 
1950a and 1960s, television ln the 
Western world swept all before it, 
particularlv th® confidence-of radio 
men in their own - medium* - The 
broadcasting structures which the 
colonial powers tliougJit proper to 
introduce in Africa resembled rlieir 
own at home. In South- America", 
American models prevailed pn.the 
whole, whjlst in Asia a kind or 
“liquorice all-sorts of the eriter” 
came to the fore. (In Thailand, for 

S le, you encounter commercial 
g linked. to editorial army 
control.) 

• And now ? Radio is overwhelm¬ 
ingly die means through which 
Africans, Asians and South-Ameri¬ 
cans obtain their information. Tele¬ 
vision, one of the most Intensely 
desired status symbols of the under¬ 
developed world a decade or so ego, 
has turned out tliB disaster that 
some of us predicted: it cailnot 
reach beyond the shanty-town 
where the current stops,; requires a- 
native pool of technical and artistic 
skills which is riot as yet available; 
and widens the gap between town 
and country over, the very contin¬ 
ents which have already suffered 
enough from such population flight. 

Radio,- on the other hand, oWing 
to its " transistorized low «w 
(one thirtieth of the ebrresponding 
television costs) now enjoys an 
■ascendancy in the Third World 
which, it wjll. not lose for many 
years. The bones of late Imperial 
broadcasting structures -have gone 
the 'way L qf all ■ flesh. Virtually' lip 
government of a newly h^pendent 

state felt it could afford, the 

Western . democratic .luxpry of a 

broadcasting 'Atetioe,' that 'WW.tadfr 


the ah' in most uuderdevelopod 
countries is witat tlie government of 
each of those countries chooses to 
tell you—unless you switch to the 
voice of a neighbouring country or 
the transmissions of rival Western 
or Soviet voices, Among whoni the 
BBC continues to enjoy a first-rate 
reputation for telling the truth. In 
telling the story, the authors deal 
fairly harshly with the short¬ 
sighted broadcasting policies of 
the late imperial powers and more 
leniently with the equally short¬ 
sighted policies of their successors. 
The former did too little too late, 
the latter too niucii too early. ■ At 
least, Julius Nyerere of Tanzania 
gets a deserved pat on the tmck'for 
resisting the liire.of television. ■ 

The importance of radio is all iba 
greater in Third World countries 
when you bear in mind how high 
and still growing their illiteracy 
rates are and how small the areas 

their newspapers reach. Add the 
maxim that most broadcasting still 
involves the allocation of. a scarcity' 
of means to a-, multiplicity of pur¬ 
poses and you are bound to ask how 
much. oF, this newly Independent 
broad casting ■ genuinely . selves Its 
audience. Remember that the ulti¬ 
mate say . lies with the > respective 
Ministers of InEofinafion—in Tan¬ 
zania: the Public Relations Secretary 
of- the ruling TANU party combines 
tins post With 'the Ministry Of Jn- 
formation-'-and you wonder whether 
the public service ideals introduced 
so late in the colonial day were 
really 1 aa irrelevant to development 
as th^ new piasters made out. Cer¬ 
tainly* Katz ang-Wedell late in the r 
hook:-apply the term . ". responsible 
distance " in rejati 0 h> to editorial 
decisions, which makes me ; wonder 
how -many, more Oiiplieroisins- vte 


self-esteem and nssunge our. Wes¬ 
tern guilt foellugs. 

1 ‘I cannot help regretting that this 
excellent study dlcl not manage to : 
include either India or Pakistan,' 
because the linguistic problem is 
only discussed In ono instance. In 
What language do you broadcast 
tii multilingual societies? One of 
Hie Holiest countries in the .world, 
Switzerland, o tily managed to 
introduce a second radio network 
ft few years ago, hecatiso the Swiss 
had been primarily concerned with 
linguistic JusLice on the air .ns 
between German, French, Italian 
djtcl - Romansch. And those ‘ are 
hilly four- languages I When one 
•fameinbars . the ^bloody v language. 
rlo’ts in . India - not ' eti fong ago, 
Indian broadcasting policies , must 
be of the Utmost interest. The 


cuiues qt uniting .Ai)ao-{ucJian with 
European population., elements. In 
South America, the several hundred 
languages .which give -the Indian . 
dub-confiiient •* first.. da)m . to • .the 
Tower Of pabel—all.-tlidse pheno¬ 
mena -do make dispossiopnte dis¬ 
cussion, pf the ‘language problem 
ili . Third World broadcasting ' 
imperative- ' 

■ Let iis, however,' be srateful for 
ivhat we have got } l a ells Interested 
aridrigorous picqe; bf work fa'y 
acadciitics who do understand what 
broadcasting is eboiit 'ahd who do 
dot theorlzq j^bout it iri arid soclq- 
Ipgtcal jargon; - Tlie suppleiuehtflry 
tables de vnc. end of the book are 
particularly valuable and establish 
at pne glance wlio broadcasts to 
Whom : 0 t wlrat' cost,, with what 
■ mpdel in mind- The literature of 
^roadca^ling has hitherto - ■ dohe 
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PARKE BERNET 
PUBLICATIONS 

IIIiislrnled Reference Hooks 
for Collectors end Scholars 

The Paintings of 
Lucas Cranach 

MAX .|. FRIEDLANDGR 
nnd JAKOB ROSENBERG 
600 pages, 32 colour and 500 
monochrome illustralions, 280 x 
215 mm; cloth. C40.00/$85,00 


Researching at the Ritz 


, hijt Bi/i't's us wl'II, ijnd with mute- Mine Sibilatis neasiiru liv offering 

Bv Anifa RrnnkllPr £ ,nl I «* ,,hcre « l l,ls ''hrary Mrs in negotiate purchase by Yule. This 

uy /lllJId urOUKIier Curtiss was able to prepare her fell through but u c«h sale of K 

.- JJ 6 * 1 hnn!i > and hit World. Proust letters was nmingod i v itli 

MINA CURTISS'"' Prmce Anionic Ribesco, legendary tin miiiuiiied American living in 

.MINA LUKiihs-. fncil( , nf Proust, was at first rcsis- Paris. “For the immensely valuable 

Other People's Letters 11,11 r t0 Mrs Curtiss’s telephone Bi/et-Hulevy piu t of rhu collection 

243jj|>. Macmillan. £5.95. « .uill*, .‘“"Sd 1,is 1 ,uck . 1 i ,s 1 PjW, ?»> wjPilun nf several thou- 

— - nicy lllL ‘t- Proust describes him sand dollars.” But during Mrs Cur- 

wirl1 radiant hero-worship. " To us tiss’s absence in the United Slates 
Mina Curtiss, when cmiiuiiplatins <= 9 "* qui disent ‘ prince 1 h cc jeiinc Mine Sibilat willed the hulk of hoi- 
her proposed edition of Proust’s diploma to il'un si grand avenir so male rial to f li C Dili II mb done 
letters, had the brilliant idea of font a eux-mdmes Pcffet de ijerson- Nalioimle. The two ladies never 
actually telephoning his corre- nages de Racine, lant avec son met again. 

spondents to see if they were still aspect mythologioue il fait penser This nlru , 

aFlve. Most of them, appropriately, k Achilla on' Thisde.” Prince a ha?d Sid E e for ffrread.r ^ 
seem to have lived into extreme Antoine's addresses to Mrs Curtiss my growing difficulties with Ho 

old aoe. much trhflnffprl frnm rlimr WWh rnnrhnrl mil... i_ . 1 ._ ... “ I' ®WJtll LUO 


Prince Anioine Ribesco, legendnry an unit a m ml American living in 
friend nf Proust, was at first rcsis- Paris. “For the immensely valuable 
innr to Mrs Curtiss’s telephone Bi/ot-Halevy pun of rhu' collection 
calls hut chiinged his luck as soon I paid an option of several thou- 
us they met. Proust describes him sand dnllurs.” But during Mrs Cur- 


a»d terrible WOr i- 
•he rue d C5 SnetJ’uj' 5 . 
gracious patL-onaRc - 

prnyerful remlnm- r 
Proiistiaii cadenceV i'j m -»v! 

of ■« •*>« 

~ , SASs3! 

Htor of Ravel's house ifei 
l Amaury. She wa< in, i 

in her honour at the pin 1,1 

uilT * At a J8ft 

Lj^ge she was nresem*! vii* 
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-but nut'kunivn to hove inucn pos* p^ition AhVbur wh.u about the Brlfi? tiSiXF IS K?” “d he 

lffD IIy A?«w Hinoi he Pu , ' 0niClC l' is j et ^ re . ? Prince Antoine offered to Curtiss seems to hfivo pursued Yha 

c. Accoidiugly, she set soil fur look in every evening, and Mrs primrose natli oir iutln^rl Hu r,,™. 

1949 RhS Tl'r. *1 obliged ta 8 ’refu S e hbn mTtesVay ofsdicSrsh 

her brief but intense labour is lowed bv aii Jer o leJ e i is a case In point. 

chronicled, somewhat elliptlcally, America*“ on Proust or Eurinean ™ d iPH er consisted of pearl 

in the present book. politics" if onlv UrV £ re Y raviare, a rack of babv 

Mrs Curtiss's preparations for arrange pile matter. The imnassc wf?h rlnSL/f * - * 1 PeBS ’ aspa , rag f us 

research to be undertaken in Paris was resolved in the usual way P The Jhi«^° USS ^ ine k aUC f’ 

will, I am sure, commend them- letters were sold, through aiUnter- f® T ^ d ■ chocolare cream 

selves to many readers of rids jour- mediaiy who also happened to be n ^ u W u ,,es were Bollinger 

ual. Eanipped with m. all-pun,ose friend of Mrs CurSE TbS arS MuLnv iq^-'ri? ? 921 and 

wardrobe from Main bother, she now in U.e library of theUniver r-SSS 9 J 19 ? 1 * T r clgaP u S , , wur ? 

embarks on (he Queen Elizabeth »ity of Illinois at Urbana and f uIl «. which I 

w ill twelve cobin trunks, one of . a , uroana. haven't seen since father died 

which ci.Uitalus u cuse of whiskey. *i,« iiiuiir fate , awaited letters In ■ ; ■ • . But y& u can't imagine 

She stops briefly in London (die ninteS - of M mo Sibilat* the what it was like to have this clc- 

Berk e-lev) in order to sec Harold v f a ^J, S ^! )orn I ] iece , hy mniTlnge of 8 a . nt an .d civilized men I after the 

and Vita and Clive and David , }' aus » * n whose nervous and exhausting eight-course dinners 

exclaims at the ugliness of the !!? .u ni l ,ossession were the rest served by the bourgeoisie where 

bomb craters, and ihen removes to u«, ciJ ? 1 and Proust holdings. l “ Q champagne only urrives with 

Paris (suite at the Ritz) which she a.ia / h , a ? niove d to the lllB $ laca and I never get 

finds happily intact but rather 5 SSiS.fr 66 ****** ®hc had a enou 8 h. 

short of light and heat. Her task. » Cn r P on , a l ,nr imcnt in the There was, however, one liny 

oitd on the horizon. One of the 
dies to whom Mrs Curtiss was 


short of light and heat. Her task, Avenue dTdnl 1 «!Sf'I. ■■ tho There was, however, one tiny 

which she seems to have pursued JHJJJ „f l,a ?“ lffed . tirst cloud on the horizon. One of the 

with well-nourished enthusiasm, is E, ? u Ulhors le «ers ladies to whom Mrs Curtiss was 

to reactivate a mi in bur of sharp, i f, r P e Ciaie Mma In«wluced—by poor Mine Scheikd- 

elderly persons living in reduced 3 m S h«i w Wfi hte >]ed .to ■ get vitch, still bemoaning the wounds 
circumstances, logcndary women XkLrJ ba “ h anrt {ll Ml ‘f, C “ pma on , breast causeef by her early 

such ns Princess Marihe BIbesco, lame thL? attendance for suicide attempt-was Celeste 

the , Duchesse de Clormom-Ton- obSincd^rluXn Mo ..^^’ 11 s 5 e ^ lbflret ’ Proust s former liouse- 

ncrre.evon, incredibly, the ninety- obtamcd exclusive lights to study keeper was then running a small 


nerre, even, incredibly, the ninety^ 0Dtaincd exclusive rights to study keeper was then running u small 
year-old _ Comtesse Greffulhe, pre- ri N • • 

&&&& I S Submitting to discipline 

women involved on assiduity " : - s ' ' • '• 

rein in i scent of The Aspcrn Papers. n loaded (]ucstions about suite 

It is possiilc ilhat she was some- By J. M. CockinP authpritarianism and the “ tyraiuiic 

limes less than welcome, narticu- ® siculaJro da Rome ”, Proust pointed 

lorly as very liulo of the whiskey ■ ' " out that the document was not so 

apposrs to'hflve clmiiged hands. PHILIP KOLn (Editorl , pmch a questionnaire ns a directive, 

5BS5-SS *■»«*-« r™..., &i& , %gttL'S2 

indeod havo InsSred L .lEi,! «£ 2 ? t' 1904 „ l hyoness of forma.- artists nnd his 

«1 V0 teSllng, ■wWwSift.SfflS s04 ‘ ,p :- _ . . ayBap!-.*-!* .tP «WPto ft 

reciprocated. - Her incotsnu with ■ "" ■ ■■ K4, ? a °* discipline ho needs. 

Princess BIbesco is a enso In.point. WM., m 1 PhiHp Kolb remarks, can SfiSf’ to° dSver what 1 art b ?fj 
She wrivod, expected but unan- ha called Prousts * f Ruskin year", about •- ana* twlfonj D f t ,]\ . a11 
uounced, wearing her moB, The hard grind of iron si mini n ml 55 U W: .“A J" stea .^ of “hoUriung 


Georges Belmont arrived^ 
her reminiscences; ih« 5 
transformed .into the 
Monsieur Prcuf, which 

hL 1 !? 7 ^ L herals no Mcndoa a* 
book of Mrs Curtiss. CileatU 
to have viewed her rtfiS 
with unyielding sceptieijm* ** 

Beau coup de geasvemlni, 
voir, comme Fault erUj i 
Proust. Beaucoup d'auim tfk 
Vaient. Je ne leur r6pon4i» 
■coinage II l’avait prhlii iu«( 1|, 
on a Cgalement quj m k® k 
venus. Gaston Gallimard rs’rt 
adresse une belle iettre,p«iia 
declarer qu'il ne sauraii r 
F aire pour mol, II ne nft ca 
jamais envoys un Itvre it l 
Proust. 

Cdleste Albaret’s story % 
hslied by Robert Laffont. 

The best antidote to tU da 
reminiscences is tlie one tlaisj 
pests itsojf. Draw the condo),« 
yourself ih a few old cardpi 
and get into bed with the boiki 
made ail these curious ari 
nations possible if not ectiri 
necessary. I suggest you mni 
tlie middle with Le C 6 U di fa 
mantes. Carry on till die end F 
the year. 


to discipline 

— loaded questions about suite 
authoritarianism and the “ tyraimic 
seculmro da Rome ”, Proust pointed 
out that the document was not so 

— niuch a questionnaire ns a directive, 
based on ^ false assumptions about 


gv Juliet Morgan 

fB ai7.Nt>«T0N: 

■^7 rt wi*hhi ,S! |k Pa rl iame n la ry 

g5aE.Panyl970.W74 

jjjpp. Templ e Smith. £18. _ 

55*W. HAWHU-W : 

The House Ibe Left Built t 

J5de Labour Policy Making 1970- 

1975 

2 Up|i. Gollanrz. £8.50._ 

1 h«e books explore die seething 
h. of two my peculiar worlds, 
iflih investigations cover the years 
Z 1970 to 1975 (PhiHp Norton 
• rn liH allows himself n gfsuice for- 
s«rd to Mr Heath's foil from the 
Conservative leadership). In all 
other respects the two volumes 
[Mild not be more different. 

Tie dustjackuts give tiie first 
Hu«. Conservative Dissidents is 
did blue, with white and yellow 
lettering, and at the back are listed 
Philip Norton's degrees, academic 
wits gnd earlier writings. These 
Include Dissension in the House of 
Commons 1945-74, a reference book 
- dm, we arc reminded, was des- 
: tnbed in the TLS as ** a dependable 
«d unbiased compendium ”, “u 
' useful and unprcteittkuis coutribu- 
lisn Dr Norton’s second bonk 
follows this precedent; it has still 
Im to be pretentious about. 

The House the Left Built, Lu 
: white, red end black, has on the 
.[rout a cartoon of the National 
Executive Committee’s foot-troojps 
ttd mounted leadership, in oddly 
assorted headgear. Mlcliuel Hat- 
r field, a meniber of The Timeg's 
political staff, is pictured In dork 
glnus. We learn that during tlie 
pin few years he hns gained the 
confidence of many leading politi- 
,'cUas and trade unionists. He will 
^Undoubtedly keep it, even after 
.ynblhhlng '* this unique study ”, so 


dispuiiitiuiii mid faclinnul are his 
ennfidums, su unxiotib for allies and 
exposure, in a word, so leakti. 

Ll-i us i urn ro the cummits. In 
the first pun nf his hunk. Dr Nnr- 
ion camliiKuvs ull forms uf dissem 
expressed by Conservative back- 
liencliurs in tile four sessions of 
the 1970-74 Parliament. The spec- 
irum range-, from the iiltcruncc of 
iiiilmpiiy protests in closed party 
meetings to ostentatious voting 
ugninst rbe party Whips’ directions. 
It takes in tlio signing of motions 
Lt> be debated on an Early Day, 
public speeches revealing disagree¬ 
ment with the party line, criticisms 
mode in Parliament, sad, disapprov¬ 
ing deputations ro the Prime Minis¬ 
ter Hiid. oi' members of the Cabinet, 
the promotion of contrary amend¬ 
ments to government legislation 
and, not at all as cowardly as the 
outsider might think, abstention 
ati-i meaning silence. 

The author is not short of pro¬ 
mising muterial. During this period 
a number of large issues caused 
disaffected Conservative back¬ 
benchers to rebel. Thdy were pro¬ 
voked by government proposals to 
sell arms to South Africa, the con¬ 
tinuation of tiie annual Bliodesia 
Sanctions Order, policy towards 
Northern Ireland, entry to the EEC 
(the vote on the principle of mem¬ 
bership, in October. 1973, and the 
Bill itself, October, 3971-July, 

' 3972), the Local Government Bill, 
the Industry Bill, the Finance Bill, 
economic and counter-inflation 
policy, the decision to admit Ugan- 
dun Asian refugees, immigration 
ru'los, introducing the concept of 
“ patriality ”, the Maplln Develop¬ 
ment Bill mid the Government’s 
• response to tlhe Arnb/Israeli war 
that broke nut in October, 1973. 

Alas, just ns excited readers arc 
about to hurl themselves into this 
history of controversy and intrigue, 
they are halted by a sinister 
Statistical Note on page 19. Tlie 
Yule's Q method has been “pri¬ 
marily employed ” ; thus, “ for test¬ 
ing the association between var¬ 
iables X end Y, Yule's Q = 


fehurt* -i - XY. Ii - NY. r •= XY 
wild d = XY. Tilt- Viiliit; of i) cun 
range frnm - 1.11 in - 1.(1." 

I*nri I— Dissem—is caution,, 
exact and Unn'migli. Dm, while Dr 
Nnriini scrupulously desa ihes 
every iree, general readers may get 
Inst in ihe forest. It is difficuh tn 
cnnccniraie mi Ins exposition, for 
distracting q ues Linns trouble us. 
Wliui were all ihc-ic Dills and 
amend meins ahum ? How were the 
issues viewed elsewhere, among the 
public, in the trade unions, govern¬ 
ment departments and abroad? 
Did the Liiliiiui- Opposition havo 
any opinion ? Where, come in that, 
is the Opposition ? What was going 
on in i he Hu use uf Lords, from 
which crucial amendments nnd 
objections arc intermittently 
beamed? And, most unsettling of 
all, who are the dissenting back¬ 
benchers whose names repeatedly 
crop up in Dr Norton's account and 
why do they persist In such disrup¬ 
tive activity ? We keep tripping 
over Dr Siutturnrd, Sir Bernard 
Braine, Jeffrey Archer, Neil 
Marten and Robin Maxwelf-Hyslon, 
not to speak oE J. Enoch Powell, 
but they remain mcru names. True, 
Dr Norton gives us some biographi¬ 
cal information, but it Is all mixed 
up with cross-tabulations. Individ¬ 
ual identities are submerged in 
aggregate analyses. It is not so 
much helpful as frustrating to 
learn, for instance, that, taking the 
1970/71 dissenting votes on Rhode¬ 
sian Sanctions and the sale of arms 
to South Africa : 

The Party's foreign affairs 
“ loft ” would appear to be repre¬ 
sented by young Members, 
generally Oxbridge-educated, 
returned for the first time In 
marglunl constituencies, while 
the fureigu affairs "right” 
appear to be represented by older 
Members, having sat for a 
numb or of years in constituen¬ 
cies with safe majorities. The 
only similarity between the two 
would appear to be their willing¬ 
ness to vote against the Govern¬ 
ment on issues on which they 
disagreed with it. . . . 


P.in 2—tin- Amilyiis— is slightly 
less heavy going. A dozen sLrulghl- 
forw.ird pages on (lie Whips’ duties 
are i 1 linn i n.ited by quo (minus from 
interviews with the officers them¬ 
selves and by extracts from [lie 
mciiinraiHluiii “ Whips’ Notes’’ cir¬ 
culated a.i the beginning of the 
197(1 PiirliiiniL'iit. There is a 
useful chupiL-r on constituency 
pressures— u lid then we are back tn 
statistics. Tlie incidence nf dissent 
is discussed, die cuusul factors fur 
its increase are analysed so ear¬ 
nestly and professionally thut it is 
with ainuveinciH that we suddenly 
stumble out into the liglir. After 
221 pages. Dr Norton explains wliut, 
lie believes, hus been irrllniiiig back¬ 
benchers all along—the leadership 
of Edward Heath—and what has 
sustained the rehels—a right-wing 
faction, whose views were most 
successfully articulated, though not 
orchestrated, by Enoch Powell. (A 
diagram of overlapping circles and 
a table bused on the Yule’s Q 
Index will reassure any doubting 
readers.) 

Dr Norton's book is a quantify¬ 
ing methodologist*:) dream ; Michael 
Huifield tells a good story, 
He describes tlie effum of the 
Labour left to reshape ihe parly 
programme, after the general elec 
tlon defeat in 1970. We see the 
abdication and isolation of Roy 
Jenkins and Anthony Ci-oslaiid, tba 
rise of Tony Be mi and the neat 
footwork of Harold Wilson, as Mr 
Hatfield takes us through the com¬ 
plicated manoeuvring* to secure a 
National Enterprise Board (” with 
teeth”), withdrawal from tlie EEC 
(watered down to “’renegotia¬ 
tion”) and the Social Compact (in¬ 
explicably, even now, transformed 
to Contract). The author exposes 
inner workings of Transport House, 
Us Research Department nntl 
policy-making committees, the 
NEC, the Shadow Cabinet, the 
TUC, and a variety of liaison com¬ 
mittees, sub-committees and plan¬ 
ning groups, He guides us among 
. the tangled alliances and rivalries 
(described, twica, as <f intestine 
1 warfare”!. References are ex¬ 
plained ; we are given, fur Instance, 
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a brief hixtory of tlie Gaits- 
kellites, Tribune and Clause Four, 
u description of NEC election pro¬ 
cedure, . ruling ' at the I’ariy 
Conference and the origins ami 
structure of Italy’s industrial 
rc-c on si ruction Institute (IKI) and 
Naiicnul Hydrocarbons Corpnrution 
(UNI). 


Mr Hatfield is sliuri on statistical 
uh'itruciinii.s luii his priitiigunisis are 
real enough. At upprupriuic points 
in ltis narrative, the uiulmi' gives a 
brief biography of every lending 
politician in the campaign, including 
the various factions' economic ami 
political advisers. From time la 
time, admittedly, the journalist’s 
baud Hashes too quickly, when, for 
instance, Terry Pitt, head of tlie 
Transport House Home Research 
Staff, appears as “ u former metal¬ 
lurgist, (who) hnd a sharp instinct 
for detecting hair-line cracks in the 

f iarly ”, or Eric Heffcr ns *’ a 
omier joiner ”, to whom fulls “ the 
task of knocking the party’s indus¬ 
trial policy Into a White Paper”. 

Stylistically, this racy study of 
Labour wrangle* is a world 
removed from Dr Norton’s earnest 
picture of Conservative dissent, 
Hutfield loves u metaphor: his tide 
sets him off on talk of demolition, 
speculative building and right-wing 
preservation orders. Dr Norton 
spurns such frivolity; his prose is 
spare. Ifntfield tells little jokes nnd 
anecdotes, like die fact the the De¬ 
partment of Technology was built on 
the site of Tony Bcim’s childhood 
home on Mlllbnnk, and that Eric 
Varley, summoned by Harold Wil¬ 
son and invited to take Be mi’s 
place as Secretary of State for 
Industry, was, when interrupted, at 
Co vent Garden hearing Verdi's La 
Forza del Destino. Dr Norton bus a 
single joke, about Pelhams and 
Cavendishes, Montagues (sic) and 
Cwpulets. It is on page 24. 

Mr Hatfield’s book is for readers 
who wish to learn what politics is 
like, Dr Norton’s book, for those 
who arc eager to see what political 
science is Tike. Each volume is a 
model of its kind and each, in its 
own fashion, demonstrates tlie 
curious nature of the political 
village it describes: enclosed, con¬ 
vent inn-bound anil frustrated. 


SEPrtBf dc Marcel tho 1 mSef rMST'Te'crea! 

Voliima 4, U°4 tiyeness of farmor artists and his 


atiyo feelings which' S04 ‘ ,p -. Pans :.. Plon -_ ■“«*..«?»* «W*« 

reciprocated. - Her mootsn» ■ "" ■ ■■ S'5 °* discipline ho needs. 

Princess BIbesco is a enso in. point. ^O^.nsPhiHp Kolb remarks, can SfiSj 8 ’ to° discover what 1 art b ?fj 
She arrived, expected but iinan- ha called Prousts “Ruskin year”, about»- «nA i •* 

wearing her molhert The, hard Rrind of i.JnA 
sables, at the door of tlio Princess's fi diting The Bible of Amiens is be- Mount y • 1 appoint 

PrincessmSo hmd Tdmatid he UwfhVway fifttD mSm SSXfr } N^htstiSf' 

expressed surprise. Mrs Curti« round Rusktn’s work, so Hint Sesnmn rfJ? JE “Ir 1 “J-." 0 1 


HberJA.”, . On this ^occasion, ; |iow- 


the^iifted ’ n imJa V PU Si* feeling *T Ruskin was alwa y® 0ver ' valQu f fnfl^^ertar Was^ not 

SS?'BV , 35^“3 SSLf’-iSW- STi 

W P ^ he c ^ led R'wWif. Private.letter to die. editor. 

%Sa-.,^«e ‘“bia. ZE3&&L -JHS friendships with srlsto- 


" a w.y LS-kli;“"pupuneu • ano yet in tne mole of Amiens he Im. 5-L " * aitu me 

i« an Lo« ei ^ Q, L* p e 1 xiSrH1 8 between plies that Ruskin had helped him S 1 * 3 ? 300 brothers are away from 
than her HdvBllta Se rather By making him see hdw the^dea™ JSf*.. 8 % ood deal—FtSnelon almost 

than mine » could be Found and described in the ? ntlrel y- p *omt is going out less and 

Relations with Proust's niece ? enslWe world, by demonstrating as If? there « ]ess frivolity in his 
Suzy Mante-Prousf, cou-Jd also have wer f- an “applied” idealism. mor * than once he refers 

been better. “Suzy Mante camo Tliese 1904 letters show him still t0 h ! s recently dead father’s dls- 
rfwtee ior^ V M^ jWiL?ns^loSdinn^? ‘ struggling with Ruskin'*-English a PI»*ntment In him and he is per- 

•. ■ rqufli-hdp froqi.Mfirie Nord- baps settling down more willingly 

to; trappiate h«f tn\cteyi*terff * in 8 er C and occasionally" with his SW 1 -’ consistently . io hard work. 
to v her;, .firatidmotiier;/ eonfetdWiriJ ‘ more obscure I'efeiretices. -What can Moreover some of his friends are 
J.af ! J, iPrOust's Tefetjpniiln Ruskin possibly mdah whetv he - says UJJp}?® J*i changing their life- 


to.: her;, .firatidmotiier;/ ConSi^-idJ / mo reobscure References. -What can Moreover some of his friends are 

&£•' S3PSSU?i±?Sf , i. «l 2 !c 


'mother j- biie dfme - ifiWt W n *?h leaning Pr °u« to do likewise? 

painful aspects of h a Ufo t wasTn . “pn-ap ”, is^ H -significant of Thur* has » be s ®y s « no. taste for It. Pro- 

, n «-^te^:n-Se^«y2S,J5 loaiwvUom'lerf?.: Prau”writes ^ Kolb reads in tiVe «changcs 
wardrobe keems to haVe canferrld p irrt ! n *‘ oa * pualement to Emile with j Mane Nordlingor a dis- 
P” owner a - certain ^cabririoS. - r 88 M f^ e Nord * a PP° ,nt ®d Aope od her part that 

"p doubt tempered 10 Marie.tfaht might ask her to marry hhn. 

I . p H. , qus < scholarahip. mWnuver '’ ^^ commence 4 Many of the liters here^induding 
Nevertheless one Is a little dlMon. K v! Yet-a week or two 50mo hitherto unpublished ones— 
ceried - to ieaco . I that she. joyfuUs JSff **\,** [* “tout flamme ara » Albufdra and • his miSress 

vr, ^ViMmon. frorf the son^to dSc ’nf^ - thor S is no rea * t Qul | a de Momand at the timif of 
juilen HOxJevs to spend a Weekend iSJii d nT c "l® sincerity of the • the former's engagement and mnr. 

JSaS^-J^JSSS 



ua. jfuosnniong'raise homes 
portilt!: Hi one ‘l^tter: h«*re Ji 


maker and a ridiculous nricatun 
himself; they must come a 
understanding about certain 
nr abandon their ffi 
BIbesco omitted this lotted, 
own book; In another letter 
out parts of sentences io 
criticism of himself. In yet 
clearly addressed,;. 10 
Alnslie, ho primed,,"( 
Maurice ”, and, jn- the tut, 
sti tuted Mrs Sydney W?bb;ftff 
Clayton—it is hard- to 
Professor Kolb's own didnj 
; ns punctilious a^evflrj-evwy, 

. 6 f lhfonr|atlori needrf.to 
letters iriteJHfiible and nl 
.vhc. biographical tad hisforfeii 
> text has oefin htitlted down 
dearly recorded, . As Injo! 
vious volumes there are 
jectural datings, but .the briw- 
effect of the mutually s«. 
letters now Arranged ‘ Ini raww 
cal sequence has nelped tns 
to re-assess one or two of 
earlier conjectures. On one 
sioit -his' dating^ cven^^S 
the postmark, yet >i., «™7 
seems unassailable.' 

Some of the mostI W J 
letters are those to and 
de Noalllcs. She writes 
" inervealleux melange dW* ^ 
douceur, qui sont 
fieuves qui sfl contrarleM 

tout pris I’un de I autre 
perceptive. He writes r 
about her poems end \ 
is hyperbole rather »aa 
his mind is obviously ;J9f. 
tlie technique of hWjP|jm 
genuinely fascinates. 
fts self-C<HKi««uy 
Jar nature of that comm , 
quality of * 

in reading Ruskin 
conie aware Of the » jLjjjdf? 
unity that theJrendi 
critics of the MSB* V® 

on s tiie letters to A?”? i? oW si|fM 
show him t« 7 j n 8 L° se <rt«e 

unity la fic 7 e lhif 4 

point towards ,ma J “,j. «. o* 

Lei Bblouissemen^rW 

Iel between Jinprewi^ 

El stir,; f - . . 

There a ^® tr r Tf«jips. v, u nc ; 
tieularjy 
that comes off 

Vroast got J* Sc pri"^ W 
” Wistier **«; ■ but J%b»*e 
hove Tnade copfflrim; 



"J of spirit and talenl, full 
puife ai gusto, pleasingly hard 
jo put down.' 

C-r. Snow, Financial Times 

.. £3.95 233 970177 

SIGMUND FREUD 

^Pictures and 

Pptui'ea, documenls and text 
r 0 form a unique 
° r an extraordinary life 
w this magnificently produced 
: designed volume. 

■ 

JUDITH 

tetha van Herk 

K tab® j ea - Prize Winner 

• : "Brills slm ultaneouBly in 

“ntam, IhaUS and Canada. 

233 070606 
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LIFE AND OTHER 
JUNCTURES 

Eleanor Bron 

Travels v/ilh a bicycle iti France 
and Holland inspired this fresh 
and funny excursion into 
self-discovery. 

Nov 9 £3.95 2 33 570Q3 3 

COCHRANE 

Britannia's Last Sea-King 

Donald Thomas 

*A totally enjoyable and 
thorough biography of Uite 
many-sided man,’ 

Richard Hough S. Telegraph 
F7.05 - illustrated 233 96966 7 

THE OWL & THE 
PUSSY-CAT & 
OTHER 
NONSENSE 

Edward Lear 
Illustrated by Owen Wood •• 
A new and gorgeous _ # 
interpretation of 




A new and gorgeous 
' interpretation of Lear s best¬ 
loved work, with dazzling _. 

• colour illustrations, by a bnui^nt-. 
new artist,. ■ \ ;!' 

-Nov.9 £3.50 23397Q18 5 . 

S jbltohed In aeapaWroA with ' 

Bforieh Hsi^u^h)iOJ t on9 £ i t <3.? , % 


An album.of his best worV. over 
the last len years, much of it 
previously unpublished. 

Nov 18 £14.50 127pp colour j-. 
20pp b/'.v illua 2 >3 9(QS7 0 


BRITAIN 

A Future that Works 

Bernard D. Nosaiter 

Tills controversial bool: attacks 
those who would 'yvrite off . • 
Britain and arguesithat our’i u 

society may be a model for tlie 
future. • 

15.95 233 97028 X 

ARDIZZONE’S 
HANS ANDERSEN 

Selected apd illustrated by •. V 
Edward Ardizzone 
Translated by Stephen Corrin 
A favourite artist illustrates his. 
best-loved talas from Apdeisen . 
Snahauntingly subtle book. 1 
Opt 28 f.4,99 233.96999 9 ": ' ' 

TENEBRAE v 

Geoffrey Hill - : 

fTliebestpoetwiting In. 
England.. »s He makes.:. p .• y; 
exquisite, immaculate musip/..; 
MiohaelLondley. 1 
. POETRY BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 1 
fiS-50 .'.839fl7p49'BVf'. '.■’'’■•Jjj/rt 1 *;?- £ 



TO BUILD A 
CASTLE 

My Life as a Dlssetilor 

Vladimir Bukovsky 

Translated fi - om the Russian by 
Michael Scammell. One of the : 

, most importont and detailed 
ac^cotinls pt the' exparjenbefl of 
a : modern Soviet prisoneri 
Oct 26 '£7.50 : 283 070231 

DEAR DR. STORES 

Sex bp the 1920* 

Edited by 

RuthHaU 

Compiled frbm the many Is Hers 
received by Maria Slopes from 
ordinary people seeking ‘ 
advice, this.forms a fascinating' 
self-portrait ofBrilajn in the 1 - 
bedroom. ’ 

:'£6.B0 233 97027 4' 
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ROBERT KENNEDY 
AND HIS TIMES 

Arthur M. Schleslnger 

‘Probably the definitive portrait 
.., movingly recreates Ins way 
it was, and tne way it seemed to 
be to those who loved him, 1 
Time' 

Nov 9 £ 10.95 ' illustrated 

23307085 

RUSSI A IN 
REVOLUTION 

1000-1930 

Harrison £. Salisbury 

A magnificent pictorial record 
of the intellectual and artistic 
ferment that accompanied the 
Russian revolutionary age. 

Gpl 2B £7.50 400 colour and 
bfw iUua 233 97013 4 


TSI-TSA 


George Mikes 

. A light and charming tale of a 
.: wandering cAt and her devoted 
owner. ;"., ; ' 

• : v Niirnht Bentley prew the 
. Plctme*■ " 

N 6 f9 £2105'*•••'" .’J 


Trankfurt 
Book Fair 
Stand No: 
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Cleaning out the Yard 
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By Peter Laurie 


.Hilt l«()lli:it I .MAJIK : 

In ihr Office of CoiimuIjIp 
■Ail AiiluJiiornijili.v 
.121 lj>f 1 Cull ills III V.l. 


(iivt-ii lilt- ilifiu ultit's uf Hiuoliici- 
u ru|>li\, .Sir Knlu-i i Mark's book 
pretty well dues him justice. 
We sec him. ii reiving from 
ubsL'iiiiiy, cniiviuifil that mi linnesi 
police force is desirable and pns- 
silile. Mu is not the fi i>:i mi jn^er iu 
bo ciiiiimissjniit-d by u doum-rlddcn 
ll'iuif Office in rli.au mu the mire 
.0 Scmlmiil Void. Indeed ii seems, 
in hiiuisjiilif, ihai iIicm- panicuhir 
-i-'iMfi fill wiiJi ordure uciirly us 
l«i<r flic iiiijsj ileienriiiiL'tl cun 
burrow ri nui. And liureJy has he 
compfuii-ij iliis isis.fi iJiaii Ju? is 
tinned mn hv Rny Jenkins uml 
conus m ri-.r in the niiu-r miIiiii Iis, 
h weir piiid .senility cnuMihuiii in 
fonign MoveniiiiLjHS. 


ifii.ili]iciitiiuis will (live .mhi a jihh- 

live uilvatilliipc ? 

\n.j ih.iiudi in liiv father iiMiaiiiK the *» . J** . tiiun 

police was “only one sreii heller ohnnty since. Rut this reticence 
iluiii p.iiiiu in prismi ”, Knlierr per- contrasts oddly with a remark 
severes ami Incomes l»C 202 in ilie lu . , «' ™i he «uiiju«ri?s MIS 


stale uf lIi.hi>, iv us tin* puill.v (Hilly. c»nie. We used m nicer from lime 
Ami I hnve fienril him speak of m rime, urlming IJic plastic corri¬ 


dors like lonely asteroids. 

The mumigcmciU of the Menu- 
[HiJitim I'olice was curried uul by it 


■ ^ici }| e eniiijwres MIS 4 rmip of very large men with a 

wiiti ns sister urjpiiiizaijiHis such B „i] ty ]nok to tliem. As it turned 


MnncJiesrer force. Ws,cr °T n ‘“ , “ sucli yuilty look to iliem. As it turned 

Seniors luuiuiied on mid linllled {“'■,? ,,, 1 ‘ 11,0 KCn “ n,ore ni 't, they hud much—whether tliey 

juniors ami the force at a whole , . - v .“W 1 ""! stales, and suys knew it explicitly or uol—lu he 

did Hie same to ih.u part of the ,hot , ,r . ,s frudHemni! Ihan a guilty about. 

public nor alili* effectively in ]ii»l: P'^dei puff . Mi l.unducci would | ] ]:u | never experienced iiisriru- 
iifier itself. . . . The system ivas ,,ot ,,nvt: so. tiunul wmngduing. blindness, 

linrsli, uniinugimirive, miirirelligent Mark went into the Army, had a arrogance nu miytliin^ like the 
and ruthless. good war in J , Ikiiiiiiiii i ilie higfi com- scale acceptod as rriuliiie in the 

Called on in remove a vug rum who ,, . ,nnt, 's mgani/niiiin for liaison with Mct - 

bud died sfime weeks before in un 1 '’ghung tmops, cumc buck Sulks, tail mi ms, hysterics, nininnus 
upper room, innocent 202 takes the , . ,hk ‘ i ; “»d more sure or himself and silences were the common coin m 
lower end of the streiclier roiiir J n “ ,e , *950s began applying for professional intercourse among the 
down the stairs and is showered better jobs. In 19.i/ he was made leadei-s of the police. A good 
with the most indescribable filth. Chief Constable of Leicester, arriy description of the euniiiumil 


he allowed to su C c tt .H 
fo »r. lerrorists • IW 
criminals tnd th*" 1 * r «*>2 
for dealing 1 

decider] to us e Ji le fe U "K , 

and nunc alone, h 3SB * 

>»uch u difficult dcc .in” - 

decision at all. tE*** 
question of «i v in 0 ,\ l *« i* 
anything, odfe? 
means in sustain life. 


The formation of a pessimist 

By Hugh Lloyd-Jones 

^ 1 . 1 ■■■■■■■— t|l || lt . conditions of his time with Leopardi wanted. A plan for n 

I ..fliAKO TIMPANARO : wrvM clarity und exactitude. In complete edition uf Cicero likewise 

r , j jj Giacomo Leopardi i?Vi’!?. m, 13 ”' 1 , a P ,cl . l,r ‘-‘ fpuiulered; Leopardi knew better 


Sulks, tail tin ms, hysterics, nininnus 
silences were the common coin hi 




Jmt Btiliioriiy on Leopardi, and 
theorist of striking orig- 


be read and 

concerned with obserwiC? *d even by flw enomtaa of At fir 
crUSl li" Like & die best Mho scholarly . 


with the ninsi indescribable filth. 
He rises in ilii> “umsuii” service 
■old ui Munich time is whisked him 
the local spcciul Iji-amcIi wliosc iu.sk 
i.s to survcv .ind rcpnrr mi any 
organ irai ion seeking pul it ind objec- 
tives Ity violent means. It rnuglit 
hhn. he tells us, much nlimit rite 
dlingers of police uciinn in a juridi¬ 
cal Viiciiiini. 


There is now un esiulili.slied fur- 
mat fur pfilicciiH'ii'.s memoirs. One 
is Ituru hi jntiir Inn hone.si pnruiiis. 
One is educated—but riot too well, 
becauvc policemen kjiuw ubutu 
nitelfeciuitU— :uid joins the force, 
where condiliim.s of uiijniagijiable 
briiudity tihuin. A few gj'ueAonie 
htories are recumired of ivhut life 
is really like. 


Wiien finly joined the war ninny 
Itiinnles.v fui I iu ns were arrested. 
One such wns u inun who hud been 
thirty years a waiter in Munch ester, 
wa> married and bud a llriii.sli-boru 
da lighter, Mark nntl his inspector 
Imd in take up this unhappy Mr 
Liimlucci, whose con tri hut inn to 
The fascist cnti.se whs two and six¬ 
pence paid iumuully to the rtnlinn 
Consul GouentJ on Recount of a 
tiny landholdiug in southern Italy. 


ing there with a .\ecnnd-liand car utmnsplicri 
and an overdraft of £35. (At every found ill 

nil'll we have liis accounts. These Siroganni'ti .. . 

are nni the least useful pari uf the Simon. Mark' was u grout coii- 
book because until, a man's pockets trust to these vast, silent nten. 
ure transparent liis nuuives itm.se Smull, lively, reasonable, talkative 
always he m doubt.) us ready tn defend his opinions to 

In Leicester he invented tlte ! 10 d,, ',' r kBe P cr us rl,e Hoine Secre- 
iraffic warden. This, ami his a it nek }/' . he was a J,,ost refreshing 
on the acqiiiitul rule ill trials by " ^ 
juries—which led surorisiiiulv _ ' n a s r 


ilescri]itiou of the einoiiuniil 

utm ns p lien- prevailing is- to he 
found in Six Curtains far 

Stro&unnra by Brahms and 


the'^sna-ath^M 1 . ^ rira f prereDdi scholars of his time, he was nothing whatever to 
r£n lj22g.P£T*Sft is”awd. Most of _i, w.s , 


•mt com ri hu l ion to the unrierstand- notes ujnm (be texts of aucient 

ing of Leopardi's thought. authors. As one might expect, his 

At first sight Leopardi's «*?(«' d » rin B .the period of the 

scholarly work scents (o have R??/* 1 . 1 *. included much 


do with pneiry. 


done on proso mary 

m'rSnoE^J t} l e after Studying in Ghttin- amhors“nf the’post-classical period ; h ® l P?. “■ *° understand 

H veraorv SltL Sy * P tem for <r5L mder WJlamowitx and Eduard ll10St of i t | s austerely Memo]. KSfV/ 1M: e £ fe f, t l, P° n Ws 

nellt matey Italians llOW I.nnnnrfli ninflp roiiip Hrlmlrnhlo th ° u el»t. But during.die last ten 


Hellenistic philusophy, and die In¬ 
tellect uul diary contained in the 


.surprisingly 


became 


--- ICVVUlim 111 U 

e fixes tn rank by virtue of f my landlioldlug in snudtern Italv 
quantiles which mte had not .sup- In spite of a report emphasizing 
posed one had j refutes the inside Air Lnnducci's exta-eutc hni-mJcss- 
ueUiils or utree ouce-notorious rases ness, lie was waluipL-nii in «.i,. 


soon to the adopt inn of die Scot- deputy ComnuKsioiici', with the 
tisli system of majority verdicts— cr «c|«l responsibility for discipline 
Jed to fume, if nut fortune. Ten svirlli n the force, started A10 the 
vent s later “ fare struck him smarrly co»4»laints deparmteut—manned by 
l ,e,1| nd the ear with a stuffed eel- unJ /°™ officers as well ns CTD— 
*kiii ; his force was amalgamated K J>d *nen Commissioner, lie told 
with another larger one and he CIjJ dint if necessary he would 
was saved from unemployment only P ,lf . “ ,eni back in uniform and 
by transfer to Scotland Yard. Hi's make n f'eah start. In nearly five 
reception there was both funny and y fiars as Commissioner he sacked 
frightful: * over 400 of thorn—about one in 


Sm ai nii,.f stem , tlf firniu tauglit many Itnliuns how 

bBt uk.of German 
811 1 h - r on wl,ich It it lytoblD tvitile remaining unmis- 
re id ne P ° PUVe flntl " we| l w«4 ghbiy tEemselvos. Shunning the 

Janie of the Italian umverst- 
Jio resigned tit protest ovtr U tn TiBoauara works in the office 
kinss Police Act of 1976. whii- Hp&H publishing house. His bril- 
aiipurently u it noticed by im w #udy of the nineteen tli-cen- 
else—gives a politically Maud an dtrelopment of the Study of 
Pnltce Complaints Board the ^ hhtory of a toxt Is knorni to 
mate right to determine police in Eslish classical scholars, partly 
etphne. Mark’s point—and hit w fct# in influence on E. J. 
trivial—is that when the mIk ( baft excellent book The Clog- 


itb taught many Italian a now Leopardi made some admirable rr 6 % c » 

ike tlte best use of German eniendalions ; but they were made JShfmPi j j 

nhip wiiile remaining minus- hv mcttns of close at teHtioii to die of 'SflSf.fSrt? 1 

b themselves. Shunning the authors’ language and style rather f- ad 8 new . ^ itani 9 da ‘ 

ionie of the Italian universi- Uiau by a startling gift of divina- h“JJa?Id^froS''Slarlv 
ftapauara works in the office t i on ; tliey are more like die work P® 5f 8 * ed rD n scholarly activity! 

^(publishing house. His bril- of ];| ins i e J t linn the work of Foraon. fo^he lwTss sch!.lar Lmds'Ho 
H udy of the nineteentb-cen- The juv enilia are works of compilu- 

dtrefopment of the study of rfon; only the History of Astronomy, Sth and in narll^lLr m VilHnS 
o a text is knorni to written at fifteen, shows the hand »f Sgitt ■ but it wm SS therffcS 


«r dcaioiisirBiors—tifl L jkli books Materiahstn and 7 he young an author. During the period motion of Leopardi’s style of the 

^ r,B ^ “*! •« ifidtoi Slip. In tile latter lie ;,f t |, e “literary conversion ”, exact study of language which Ills 

an y .complamii Kigili B musingly and devastatingly Leopardi made as stylistic exercises scholarship helped to promote. His 

PJi(c/io««f/iofog£; of Every- several translations from the verse has a clarity and simplicity 

r "““ : p rf ,d r i.V u hl e We, showing how many of c | n ssi«, and die notes which he which has a real affinity with that 


dciiionstrBio 


a text is knorni to writton „ fifteen, shows die hand of eyM gitt but it wa Hlso the effect 1 
ileal scholars, partly the futu « poet . Notes on the third- *£f SctSSiim SSommotSn wlS 
influence on E. J. century Christian chronograph or h[ s poetr V Prenccpatiou mill 
client book The Clus- ant j uncyclopedist Julius Amcantts . ‘ ' 

... but so far die only show a grasp of the principles of The Zihultloiie helps us to under¬ 
lies of his available in English lexmal criticism amazing in so stand the importance for the For* 
[tehi' books Materialism and The young an author. During the period motion of Leopardi’s style of the 


(letiuis of three ouce-notarious cases hms, he 
lvlirdi nitty still be djmly remeiu- A ran J ora 
bored by a few readers j proposes fatally tot 
some valuable rofnrmc of one’s own T i.„ 

«id warns of die dire effects of i " 
other tieojxlex’. Sir Robert treads 1 . 

rJtis time-honoured paih hut, 1, is v 

book is worth reodm* while many »■„! !, l £i 
ollters arc nnr. reelings 


I felt rather like i lie reprexenta¬ 
il ess, lie was emluirkcd in die r ' vc oI H leper colony attending 
Arandora Star for Canada mid T , ? n . nu * 1 Barden party of a 
fatally torpedoed three days later cnlomaI governor and was soon 

SB 0, h ** or “*fr- “* 

has l eniuiued with me to this . , 

day. Tlie irresponsibility, die * At . tlle t<me 1 lflQ was circular- 
Futility, still Hiouses the stronaest In ? 1881 kU10n y niQl,s building. I had 
laelings in me. E suppose more f Jetter to whom it might concern 
limn anything else diat eixneri- ji n J , . ocket signed by the then 
encc tnujfhr me that there was ' Si r Joseph Simpson, 

neglect and worse iu the police ; , c ■ “d ™ etfcct: * Mr Laurie 

: kse- ii ™ * <—'airs? *r;ts 

Wiien he blnmos die *■ uoHce M0, ' ks vI F w *, " Ila d 

> Ah*,, cs b su&js“ srs&jssr 


n less than perfect sindent at 
Manchester Granunar i« die in id- 
19205, he soys ro himself : 

You are well built, fit, good at 
games and pot entirely stupid. 
- j.vyiW ntot.-tako a job -without 


: f ■» jum -witnoui; svfttciu he s homn )*inA t Uxi**}, “ l lc ruunnciy cor- 

wife 
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But lie was not just a reforming 
Commissioner. He played se'vcrul 
matches against the I err or i sis and 
acauittcd himself well. Of the 
Balcombc Street siege, where Jour 
JRA gunmen lieTd a middle-aged 
couple an their fiat, he writes: 
Contrary to geuci-nl belief, the 
opera don was quite simple nnd 
stinigaitfaiwmd once we were 
sure of the problem. Though we 
were deeply coucorucd about die 
liostages 1 did not consider for 
one 'jinmue that they were not 
expendable. ... f felt that 
human Me was of little impori- 
once when balanced against the 
pniicipJe that violonce must not 


will be uplield by the iOTWflaalfe L'fe, showmg how many of 
creatures on the board Op u*i f mistakes Uiere explained by 
last year ihe Chief Officer of Ptfe 'jtfctched theories may be accouu- 
wa S) oatswerable for discipline. R less excitingly but more 
nugiit be a leactionary ruoaingdit ^ly by considerations familiar 
couId lUve hhn ordsfT 8 acquainted with the 
l, 5 f pr 1 ?S* OU8 andI njtei dwifnls of textual criticism. In 
“ “ ? ay °f, ] ' fc . was ,^ ein * It former he castigates those up- 
nn, y ?,L' ' V.. P f r S HpS Waists who like to till- 

nm £i n n^ tab * I mo ihelr Marxism with an admix- 

not feel tl)€ poignancy n* ItTOW’ rhr* of anthronnlnirinul strumirstil. 


dassics, and the notes which hu which has a real affinity with that 
nnnendud to them contain some of the ancients. But classical anti- 

■ . ■ t A jnn nill^tr urno nidi nil /iIaiikihI I«i 


prfrtched theones a may be qccouu- serious coni ri hut ions to knowledRC. 
irffrf less excitingly but more \ a iris AiircIo Mai published tho 
Mly by considerations familiar firw „ { his remarkable discoveries 
a myone acquainted with tho in t i, L . Ambrosiun and Vatican 


qiilty was also an element in his 
intellectual background, as Tim- 
panaro had demonstrated in the 
two chapters devoted to Leopardi 


rationalism; unforf=ei y BSTOhBff 
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He u-Jcd hard, honestly did hit 
he was good at it and bi the fe 
he was forced out. It happeu' 
many, hut few are honest eixrf 
to say so. 


jib u not its only ancestor. 


Timpanaro remarks that 
who mix their Marx with 
f *W r J ,r * ^ ett liifi in Kant by 
w«d door, one may retort that 


clsm. In Libruries, rlie letters of Marcus in his Cfoxxicixino e illnminismo 
•hose up- Aurelius’s tutor Pronto. Leopardi at nelV Ottocenlo italiano. In, Italy ! 
I to till- once produced a translation, accom- the habit of seeing Leopardi as a 
n admix- , jaiI | ct j |, v Btt impressive letter uf romantic lias long been out of 
tructural- dedication und by an introduction fashion. The postwar reaction 
sties. He w „| ll0tes „f va | ue ; SOO ii after, he against the reduction of Leopardi to 
as the di(1 t |, e swme f or c h e excerpts from a " idyllic" poet by Croce, who 
ghteonth- Dionysius of HalicariiiissLis’s Roman tUsliked and therefore chose to 
rtunately history which Mai discovered. The ignore ins intellectual background, 
ancestor. f r j c „d1y correspondence with Mai reached its furthest point in the 
ks that whIch L .,isued wns one of the factors feoperrfi prouressiuo of Cesare 
arx with w hj c li encouraged Leopardi to come Luporim. While fully approving 
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iu xiuy wiili rciuiioiis in Romo in 
1R22-23, hoping Lu find suitable um- 
nlovnient. nrofcrubly in the Vatican 


]l»e siruM laid Ity Luporiiii on iliu 
iiiiiiuriiiiiCL- uf die niilumilitiiii which 
Leopardi derived frqm the Enllgh- 
tonment, Timpanaro firmly declines 
to see him as a kind of proto- 


ftS* Marx himself is part of pioymelit, proforubly in the Vatican Leopardi derived frqm the Enllgh* 
.JJft H^SOl Is comfortably ii„r nry 0 ’ f ^^ch Moi was now the onment, fliupanaro firmly decUnes 
ln the parlour. n re feet. to see h ' m as 0 kind of proto- 

Z[nr*?* h L S 5?£« e, ‘, Timpanaro brilliantly describes t*ie°idea”progress 8 '^ 

Swm wrfv th R 0 d nSi Cldt no n J l ! ,c l D n,oliucr V Rl ' TOr J d fS&i?! cloarly shows that Leopardi’s' boUef 
bsu! Timmumm n , u/ ,he Restoration, und particularly the that lhe w ] lolo llHtliro o[ the uni . 

k 4 ffi edition 0 of tho brlf- W ° 1 ' d ° E Romc ; WC - rec0 .8 n,ze verso whs necessnrilv advorsn to 

Leopardi’s classical 
|WMrmin now maao availablo in a 


BS5i6 e fiSTSwim of a* urfi wo,1 . d °, E Ko8,e 5 T wc . rec °8 n '« verso whs necessarily adverse to 
tosi study of LconardTs dSsxiciil “ ,Iutl, or facot of the Italy wo know human aspirations left no room for 
mw mXavailabfonu from Stendhal..In Germaiiy a heroic the ldoR tllRt socioty iniaht bo re . 
•vised firm X li. a B c oP Mholarsliln was In full swing ndjusted in a wny that reRCllcd mon 

acemrat of much cood work t[, . B ? rc B al „ llnBnistlc ni J d n “?J the consccjuonccs of this con- 
fm in tha meantime SS2J ft h school of Hermann was rivalled and dition. 

^panarohlmself or under the erllarnulti mf ^nd ** orcliaoologfcal Prom die start the tendency to a 
ft D{ Ws book. The reader *5K plli 0 f Boeckli ISd OtSSd beIiof iu Pvogvtas which Leopardi’s 
Fatly assisted by being able lo KtilW?.- Itm nlmMt nona nf the now sympathy with eighteenth-contury 
?ll22S“t edition of mud. had made it?5av aewa iBumiulsm might have boon expet 

LSWft scholarly work "H-fiSSJJJ KS ted to promote wns offset by an 

&“ ut .by Bmpnnaro in col- S c *“ S mIi KSfe attitude of titanic defiance of a hos- 

Krton with Giuseppe Pacella in ?® ,?!l®^!|\! aS i.(HS 8 whirh m-eserved t 11 ® universe, which seems to have 
gwdtlie work is valuably sup- fc*!"?' 1 *®!* 0 rtf't.fniaVIisni wTthou^lW from the influence of 

■Ef*' the two , chanters the forms ol^ humauism without ^ Alfieri. Iu this first phase Leopardi 

In his Classicismo - * J ^Mantiflunrism thought of Nature as a kindly 

tjJSI'itog® ndW Ottocento wa * J.ft ’jfiiuSSESr in mother who conceals from her cbif- 
^°of i96S, and n« dren the real nature of their con* 

Tosco!o and Pascoli u2Sr^ Un *fiil!? ,it0 an! stone dilion; later he would come to 
^nse of scholarship in their t , i ei ^ iry ji S 1 «, D hU»#i wLi 5 mora think of her as a cruel stepmother 
neither was a scholar inthe Leopardi remarked, meant more who had C01ldeinnfld them, know- 

Sfjfnse as Leopardi. Isolated t ^ an ar *y book.- ingly to a miserable existence) At 

4 Leopardi had to work In such an atmosphere, Leopardi a the beginning of his career Leo* 

difficult conditions. His scholarship failed to make the jm- pari j]* s attitude to the ancient 
g 1 -library lacked many of the pression it deserved. Mai rewarded wor ]d derived iu its essentials from 
H4 Greek authors: it lacked, "ini for liis brilliant work on the Kousseou. Antiquity exemplified a 
Jgance, Pindar die three great subjects of two more of his dis- healthy but primitive way of think* 
a sixteenth- cover}es, the Chronicle of Eusebius iug sustained by noble illusions; 
eduian of diree plays of che D ? republlca of Cicero, and coming of Christianity, de- 


V■ • > : ■;,■; : •••• (V tt$i? <, ' 0 ‘ her : lel - wo/2 ™ mo :,c,c '**2S3™« 
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ESSaSS .^«vWe b = 

■■ { &WrSif2S2L*^ p1 ?, fa , ^ imhout acknowledge CQndhioa token b y the early Greeks 

Nt iiiirair Greek, he ment. _ »m in general anything but optim* 

■ ^uls T)*^ e Italian The Cardinal seems to have been dficovery not only 

Petrus Vktorttis in actuated not by hostility to an un* * • J 1 i “ creaso bis respect fir 
If he W believer, but by simple profrarional “3“ %Sg£Ll bJSBcES- 
&ment mnuRiZ! poctiy » jealousy; otiiers. however, had ob- ffam ^ [n ^ that man’s 

■t hUihfc^ 0u « deserve a place served tendencies in Leopardis unlianniness was due not to any 
'' SSS,, o! Scholarship. As thinking which liis refusal to take particular social or political corwlf- 
W fe » thlnw 1?r ft 8,,eflt ^ but minor orders seemed to confirm* ffis buftftie ba^drtumsSncSi 
.!K“5 (S "o, 1 exactly a At that time the Prussian Mintant Sf h» pwition hi 5Se diverse! 
•J ^less Md V*r(^i nB i}2r foneety* in Romo wa^ the ereatost living Hel 1 enisi 1 osophy mode a sub- 

ISttS'SX 


Roman 


/‘ 1 * l »forre a £, C „ Stud * es had U P° J1 the personal favour he would most 
,51'lrt ^ J appreciate would be Leopardis 

•W.viaj >.?* Timpanaro set him- appointment to a suitable post; but 
wfcrdi’s since much of ms request:fell upon deaf ears, IU 
^h^Wy.work remained May of 1823 Leopardi was obliged 


indl’a During his last ten years, 
; but Leopardi returned to his earlier 
mood of defiance, against tho back¬ 
ground of -a view of the universe 


*>!»■ — nn r 




'•* '.'Hi if A 


V arnoldo mondadori 

t -.ifiiLl Xinii.t h . H* '■ b . 


^Sd:rJ )1 ff ly ,.S ror k remained May of 1823 Leopardi ivas obUgcd 8r?und of -a view oi tw universe 

Jjl hti kppi 8 lifetime—not ail to give up liis Roman hopes and to still blacker than earlier 

Spirt (JrfjgjWNhea eyen now— return to the depressing atmosphere phases, a "J. ^Aout j 31 . 6 . 

IX • speared without the ■ of RccanatL ihetnrlc visible in nie ilrst pen on 

w “n(U n ■«. A plan for him to translate the of jhis wwk. Tins J** 

|SB£8S£j!tt- z Zi s 

SMAto 

• •‘i, 1 ’ '. in relation the faith, which was not what can srtll be seen. 


yirfiAv-v^vy^ 

fttViV y.tr 

Y A\ a yrtrkiirtVil'VpI'd/nf Wl*ril*vi 
lAj ti'Arti VsWN -truflflM 
vti^rd 1)Vllt 

'op \ytt>y Mrtjm 

■ ■urijf-Avj^oiiliip l’ rvi* X)V 
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For Publication November 197S 

York Medieval Texts 

Second Series 

General Editors : Elizabeth Salter und Derek Pearsall 
This new series will provide scholarly und 
authoritative re-edirions of tlie mnjor works of 
medieval English literature in their entirety. 
Presentation and annotation are designed both in 
satisfy the highest standards of scholarship and to 
equip the reader for his own engagement with tlie 
text us a work of literature. 


Piers Plowman by 
William Langland 

An edition of tlie C-text 
Dcrclc Pearsall 

The C-*text nf Piers Plowman is presented here with a 
full explanatory apparatus for ihe first time ill u 
hundred years. Study oE the poem lias made many 
advances since the time of Skeat and this is the 
first complete edition of either of the two longer 
versions of the poem which takes this into account. 

The edition lias been prepared with a full sense 
of the intrinsic literary power and complexity 
ot the work, and also of its significance as a 
record of social and religious conflict and crises 
in a turbulent uge. 

Cloth fi5.95 

The Poems of the Pearl 
Manuscript 

Malcolm Andrew nnd Ronald Waldron 
A new edition of nil four poems of the manuscript 
giving textual notes for variant readings of the 
manuscript pud full elucidatory .notes for liLerary, 
historical and biblical allusions based on the 
facsimile edition of 1923 with a critical Introduction 
Riid a full, cross-referenced glossary. The edition 
draws upon tlie vast body of scholarly investigation 
Into the language and-meaning of the poems which 
has been published in recent years, and makes this 
research available to die beginner in medieval 
English literature as well as to the more advanced 
Student. 

Cloth £15.95 ^. 

Studies in English Literature 

General Editor : David Daichcs 
‘ Each book concentrates on a particular play, novel 
group of essays or poems... and leads tlie student 
into the deeper layers of meaning and reference that 
superficial reading never explores,’—Times 
Educational Supplement , . , • ( ■ 

Beowulf ' ; ' 

Ti A. Shippey ■ 

Studies in English Literature 70 
Beotuulf >was die ■ product of a society almost as 
remote as the warlord culture it celebrates. This 
study shows that it is both essential and possible to 
accept the radically unfamiliar social scene of the 
poem and to tecognizq die gulf between its 
assumptions and oiir own. The poet’s glorification 
of violence and drunkenness, which has led 
translators into decorous paraphrase, is perhaps 
the most obvious example of the difficulties in 
understanding Beoiendf. . .. 

Mr Shippey confronts such anachronistic attitudes 
and gives a reading of the poem which follows 
Ango-Saxon notions of 1 symbolism \ * irony * and. 

* poetry ’ rather than their modern counterparts. 

Cloth £3.95 Paper £1.95 


Edward Arnold 

41 Bedford Square, London WC1E 3DQ, 
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Recent 

successes 

from 

Open Books 

The Primary 
Teacher in Action 

IX'amte llnydcll 

Sci'kinNf I 1 *’* IIII’i'll ill" ii: 11 ■)< 
mi ii 'i'li mu: \ ii ■« 

The Golden Cage: 

the enigma nf anorexia nervosa 
liiide liriicli 

M.u.h l‘i’*: llR H ’2*1 i«6" * I" »i| 

I The Education of 
I the Voting Child 

I cdlk'd by David mifiina 
May 197*. J'H fl Wl Oi »J «. f* *C 

Sex Therapy 
Today 

Patricia riiU Kicliard (iillan 

S'cpifiuhci J'|| o i>] oi S’ I. t.’ *fl 

The Bicycle 

I Planning Book 

Mike Hudson 

April l«78: I'll u 7ill nri V: i| 9J 

How to Lift 
Your Depression 

Demi Juniper 

«Util'l l |97* I'll a -.’ll 01*»2 4; 9«ji 

Child Abuse 

Ruth S Kempe and </ Hcnrv Kcmne 
(hieter I'll*: l in i> ?2n mnn: 

What 

Philosophy Does 

Richard Uniltcv, Roger Fellows 

Vi 1 -. \ $»'-I ■- ' 

1 pun 12H-UI4! *; 11,95 


Up with the Popular Front 


l'Etr linger, ^nxick\,\^ •• 


By Pi)trick McCarthy 


ivilliin the colonial fiaincivoik. Tin* Daiudiei' nnd rujci'lvd .my Mini- -i-i. , ' “ w "Vll. 

ililcniiua in vliidi lie will find Gc-inian crusudc. Ii was foolish, he cribc CaS'!* .* Vt >*'>nc a 

himself durinii ilie .MKenan wur fdl , tn ralk ahout ^funding sV«* i,M94fi £?? «• Ifni,3 

!r,„ L. H’T 1 ’. J V C -' ,,W ! ,11 ‘; flemoirucy after Kcpnhlicuii Spain in 1949. The tvinjJ 1 ' ‘ w '. n Ameriu 

.1 J ! ,,f ll-'uingi.i is incaem ] 1U( j j, ocn abandoned. And could less good and I" 1 ,bc US ir. 

me - V .he' Kl'tdFEi'lljSZ , Dilladier h f fi * hti "« «**»" «■«» T* }™ «K $ 

tri-.li m™,s- luirs rri d will he dr q ! ,c w,s ™ l,n B hv decree mid lind Hon. Cumus disliked ,h 0ctu » 

irui.s. AluiiJuUili s iri.il will be des- haiinej , ,|, e communists ? Cumus's lion officials nuIS 


_;_ ""V'HiKifivei. acre, mcamv.ii.e ( | emocnicy a f ttfr Repiiblieun Spain in 1949.' u, 'n Ament!! 

-- ---- - •• * lie nuilinr nf i /itmiijL'r is picaent j... . alviiidmicrl a„,i i« c - P J 8*5 on ih c n|j lc * 

AI.BKKT CAAIUS : ..Iready in rl.e journalist who iuadi^ h/HXi,.r'f;,sr!iin wlVi?, B,,d P ep >*Ds ihe ^ 

l-'rngmeiiis iPun coniliat covers the f-.l Okhi and llndem | lc WM ni |j |1( , j, v decree nnd had Hon Cuniut°rr l”J l j r lbe Odunf 

Ciihicrs Albert Cumus 3 ^ials. 1 ^ ,,, '^ u, ' a s l '' l f | ' vl ! 1 be d “' banned the communists ? Cumus’s lion' offWnlt |jk«i th £ in, «ii£ 

I-dited by Jnccjiieliiie Levi-Vulc-nsi w| r |,,h" ^me Mress nn tiw Sf °, wn P°*h'«» n Wlis l, “«Hy l««> taed Vassar g H, d * e 

and Andre Abbot.. which lies iRcSn rhe ttiinninu! of ill ? s .V rd: ho .wnmed t» wage war cinaied by a man A* 15 

yjfr 7,',', „„d the, low end ,1,, ..it, „F ,nod's ^ | 

* -“. . . . , ., , named Soir.R£p V Mic«in, appeared riecing thefe imS, eS! d Tuo 5 

Journaux «Ic voyage ^ Indeed it i* pm liable that with huge blanks where the ceu- Camus concludes .l? l °getl*y 

Edited by Rouer Unilliut Cumus s sense nf the absurd vvas sor s had cut out news-itonis that Hfe Is "admlrablv inhl. m Anl ? il, * 

152pn. 34fr. Jjrcngriiened by his work for had been broadcast by rho BBC. contains no sense ili a* ^ 

- - - .4 Iger-Ripuhhcam . Certamly die Camus's articles grew more and This is a lioary old myA C hi t,|k 


Joumaux <tc voyage 
Edited by Roger Unilliut 
152pp. 34fr. 

Phi is : Go Milliard. 


nets. 

Indeed it i* probable that 
Cumus's sense nf the absurd was 
strengthened by his work for 
.4/ger-Rdpiddt'eabi. Certainly die 


Paris * Galllninrd .-ufier-uepiionccun terinni y uip tamus’s ai tlcles grew more and This is a hoary old 

■_ _™ l " 1 .V. ai . wrn 1 seemed to him a ridiculous more iroimc. Then in .lanuarv. of Euronenn . bel ®‘d 

' tragedy. He was not yet the lyrical 1940, Soir-XtfptfMiriiin wtu banned more evenings in tha a .*? 

In Fragments tVun combat Jacque- r ®Sl sta . n f -S , , r J ,te , l * ie ..Combttf and shortly afterwards Pin and have changed his mlmt ” ery rai ^ 
Hue I.bvi-Volensi and Audr6 Abbou e «'ionals of 1944; be distrusted Camus left for Paris. Caligula and j,, «__m h , j 

sfflffi-—-as,SS£'W“-!S 

V allot ton's wmulcui Is the seciet of 6 good traTdwriJ ■ 

for the By 1949 La P£ luKS* 

Cn de Paris, famous and he was bcXj% 

January 23, 1808 , diplomats, fashionable nSn 2 

s/ioieaig the furore pretentious poets, all of i b 

caused m the loathed. His workliiBclaukJ? 

Dreyfus affair In, ground shows Itself ifi W? P JS 

Zolas J'Accuse, ence for dance halls and 

published w he was. of course, on cx-mJST 

L Am ni e. t Sec also He whs also drawn to ihe ^2' 

page 1155) riWe lonelinoH - of thi innS 

Brad!, he says, is the lanjrf 
Indifference". This is a key to* 
cent in Camus’s dinught; 
with a limitless, empty univim 

man rainnml. 


Sociological 
Perspectives on 
Scliool and .. 
Education 

lvaii Reid 

Jicpiemher Vn*: IIH n 7291 ft| i| l ; 

I'll u ?Z'II IMIt b; 12.93 

Foetus into Man: 

pliar^lQfil. growth froiii . 
con Cep lion U> inahirity 
I'M Taniicr 

, M*Uh |97*. I ID O 72'il IWS9 R- £7.OS 
• ' ■' l‘H 0 7291 7: i4.?0 

Outstanding titles 
for Spring 3979 

Fifteen . 

Thousand Hours: 
secondary schools and their 
effects on chfldre|i, ■ 
Michael Kuifcr, Barbara Mnughait, . 
Peter Marllmorcand Janet Onsujn' 

Some of Our Children: 

the dbeovery, cure nnd 
. education of under-fives 
with special needs 
Maurice Chnzan, A F l nine, 

•. ;Mkhftel ShacklciiHi-Bailey i 2 
. jand plenys Jdncs"/ - / •: jv^. iS : 

^.;Affairs:^ 

■ifie anatomy of . • 

; exCrp-jnnrlCfll relationships .; ! ' 

iTConjijt.nke and Ann Mills ‘ •' i: ! 

; A ^hort History ; • 
of fingiish Poctry v.'..; 

..OSFraser , 

learning Disabilities . ; 

Sylvia Far ii mini-pig^ory - ■ •_ “ 

Early Lanauflge 

Jill tiud Peler uc Vllliers 1 


Open llonks 
Publi.sIliiiK l.ul - 
11 (Jouihviii'iC’oml 
London Wf2N 41 H 
Tclcphtijic: JM.-240 2107 
mul m Slitnd'N.n 9121 


I f which Cumus wrote about politic* 

J J for (fie newspaper Algcr-Ntfpuhli- 
/ ( Cain bfcfivi't'M 193B mid 15)10. 

| Cumus's jouniulJ.sni may be divided 
Into three parts: tliese articles, the 
Combat cdirorhils of 1944-47, and 
the Express pieces 011 ihe Algerian 
war of 1955-56. The contrlbulions 
to Afger-Rdjiublictiin are the least- 
ktiowii uud perhaps the best. 

The newspaper itself was foun¬ 
ded by a group nf Algerian left¬ 
wingers who wanted to drum up 
enthusiasm for the Popular Front. 

Alger-Rcmihliciiin denounced fasc¬ 
ism ami supported the SpHiiiish 
Republicans; ji defended such 
uncial reforms ujf 1956 as the forLy- 
lfO'Ur week; most iiuportant, it cam¬ 
paigned for the Illum-VioIlcUe 
plan, which would have given in¬ 
creased political pmver to tho 
Arabs in Algeria. Tlie paper’s 
editor was the intriguing Pascal 
Pia. Erudite, intraiisigcntly indepen¬ 
dent and mi old friend of Mnl- j 
ruux. Pin was to he, after jeiin 
Grenier, the second great influence 
on Cuiiius. He trained the twenty- 
five-year-old Camus as a Journa¬ 
list, encouraged his penchant for I 
irony and imparted to him his own j 

love of newspapers—Pia worked on 1 — - 

eighty-hour week and corrected . . 1 " ■ 

every line of the paper. 

Camus’s subjects range from 'X 
corruption .in the Algiers town hall I IflXA/TI \J 
to- the Munich ngreotneut. They -i -\J VV XJL V 

-jBPMjr ;Uctlwl pieces, where .-- .. . _ L 

tho jour null st^s slartt shows only ib’ 55S5--L-"-rt" r • - • - 1 
a surcusric aside un Duludler nr in 11 / M 

die outraged ini i nduction to the lLllgeil VVcbCT 

sories on Knbyliu. Camus felt that —'• — _ 

the jfuirnulist could araiise his —-- — 

readers more if his prose remained &EEV STERNIIKLL : 

S^sssir , .a , firsy?5sa: ^ 

plOyment and hunger; tho cold Les origmcs frangalse* 
statistics made the poverty seem 441pp. Paris: Scull. 84 

worse. Crdiiis was in fact a crusad- —-- 

«J8. journalist: bis pieces .on' . 

ulichfrl flnH^Vir. 9 rlirll BQViruitk firkn Tlia trllfln Im- 



cover-design for the 
Cri de Paris, 
January 23, 1808, 
showing the furore 
caused hi the 
Dreyfus affair hy 
Zola's J’Accuse, 
published in 
L’Aurore. (See also 
page 1155J 


responds with indiffercnS 
which is both a self-amputation nj 
n kind of heroism. Here the sent 
i P? m dominates. Without mb 
Jng it Camus was succumbing k 
a fresh bout of TB. As his deprt> 
sion deepens, he notes the calks*, 
ness of Brazilian drivers who la 
pedestrians and do not bother b 
stop; a passer-by guides the traffic 
a round the corpse. Finally Cam* 
still has to face the plnne fligh 
home. He will be shut un in i 
steel coffin ** and Ills trn». 
companions will be 0 diplomat ui 
a mad psychiatrist. It seemi 1 
suitable fate for the author H 
rEtr anger. _ 


Down with democracy 


SLrwt n nd ii 16 intellectuals of radical right: Hcrvc. Lneardfllt 

v h I h Cer t“S W,,, 'm d C,,, - SL ' ly gorol, would be the forerunner^ 
ivtril i-onnnwuti ds, Bkini|ins|.s, Donat unrl D4at 
Guesdlsts and symlicu lists, ulj ! a eat ‘ 
moved by common a vers I mi to 1M A coincidence of oppositions It 
parliamentary dcmocracv. liberal democracy nnd to socialist 

Knnilni. I« ...1*1, i. C*. 


liberal democracy aud io socialist 
coming to terms with it. For M® 


La Droitc r£volufionnnirc 1885-1914 Stern hell makes clear the crucial .n 1 -"* tu 11,10 WK 

•*p __ .‘..T ■ L russians demoorac 


aSSIS IfapSI iS^li 

“vA =?5 vttua, = su&aaaa-ss guejitfl 


EY 1 tar Chcikh ElGkbl.au Arab B»mu latamorjof right to Vachor '“W* 

u p rrostc f ol ’ n trumped-up Ideas. It was from Paris tiiat the neo- the roc !?. t “"Hsropolo- Nationalists and syudlca^ 

chnrge of murder, is niso an_appeal »manUc revolt spread, against con- Valfirif' MutBbmfd d ijf s pl ^jtdenounced sated^“ deinomw & 

. roruilsm. anamst beursan < rnmFnvt- ..'•““‘nuuicfl IUs nuto to inn** ... nn ^N a m<inMifc 


for Arab riglits.' As so often in 
Gnnius, there is n tension between 
Hie topic and die concise language. 


'widow S Giveii° the inert conservatives, parliamenti^ 
‘l 1 ? tyranny, the hypocrisy of ..so#.' 
I ponulism^nf & tht logislatfon, the whole republic® 
he^Taw B ?ni-i!;n l e r imposture. Nationalist criticism jfe 
ombSL® nf 8 I f individualism paralleled collecting 
prODtem, of every criticism of liberalism. Meurritej 

imaffinSn f J 8 i IUent c6uld not flcce ? >t egallwrien,JnljE 
aimtSiJ 1 i t0 a nationalist Marxism but, as ho IK;'. 
» a2T «f f !h i‘ssn y sisted, M a sooifflUsm freed of #■ 
uitLen! 1880 ,1’ democratic end /Cosmopolitan e® 
S l c H1Jt ‘ meats can fit nationalism as a W#(p, 

e-.-1890s; the Liguc Evwits would show how 


ju mo yeai 
npnoiutcd b\ 
in blocking tT 


the Rights success 


hi" rhft'“JZSlf ^ rQb nttjonoMsm Bwrte, Bourget and Blftry, Miurras ! JS}-* 0 ”*, 11 ?. J «dersliip reacted to together in die CercJe 

ni rho ycois bcfai'c 1940. Dis-.- atul Sorel. rae«r activities by setting up as Inspired bv Sorel. blessed .ffir 

in’ttklmz i eSS Professor Srernhell, who has ^ ‘E* Rep l ,blic - MwS, S& by 

Arabs turna/f 0 t! U u„ fi ^ ven us a fill e book on BarrSs „J2. *} Dg n f ^ ?“ ,e ai tlie liberal who would become a JPn 

ijatlonaHst * « H riv ^eJSS^T n i? w br “ adeus bis focus to include* ^ aj Frei ! cb , workei-s’ move- by Edouard Berth who 

9/ the rnaS JJJIFjjJJMjS 11 ,,- 1 **..- revolutionary communists in 1920. 

' i n - AlSeV?- fni-i i Dj bt, 4 ; ; cam -&L1 St !i 0U< * of , Pro! otoriat. would provide proof that the jMJjM 

■ J ri r lSX,i btoloBU a I; < an dblsto?Sn SJ! tfWg* -But lne?ri! the fin-de*iicle bad jj/: 

power. 1 ii iai4 : Rozis 1 becmi-Kn' deteritifc|sin could challenge Social. SSem! f , s the Republic's right track.. Egually ' 

■ LpuntM-f^blutiom ?^ 8 Jn tur n ^d ‘' 2^r a|!a ^ “b ; excellent book fhSfd^n^ !"» M « P*vti cs to from Bouleiiger to the 

*125 'j W "i r tiSfe: llSSte o%Jr WS, ii due coiirse, WdJ® 

■ dSfth '<2.it 00 "dwUtI tho sinmly Ifw^SiV w!S ■ i£« ' well; SteraheJl 1 see^ this fg ?,W 

. OT!lK.- b !^.: W-wd*. awc«- ArmC jSSn — ,ia H? recoftitizM their Mke constant of French 
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A Selection from our1978 List 



Literature and 
Criticism 

The Older Hardy 

Robert Gittings 

The sequel to Young Thomas 1 lardy 
"Hardy scholars arc already indebted to 
Dr Gittings, and now doubly so’* 

Chiirc Tomlin in the Sunday 'Junes 

cased £0.95 net 

The Nature of Biography 

Robert Gittings 

An entertaining history by a master of the 
genre. cased £2.95 net 

The Poems of John Keats 

Edited by Jack S till Inge r 

"Siillinger’s edition of Keats' is the first 

completely nuthorntalive text, superseding 

ihe texts of all previous editors” - 

W.J. Bate cased £18.00 net 

Hduse of Changes 

Jcnl Couzyn 

The fourth collection to appear from this 
talented young poet. paper £1.50 net 

( Poetic Truth 

Hobln Skelton 

A poet and critic seeks to establish ‘the 
tnnh of poetry ns I see it'. 

, £5.50 net paper £2.90 net 

Twentieth-Century English 
Poetry 

' Anthony Thwaito 

model of intelligent compression, 

; Sensitivity, and critical discrimination .. 

lima liducational Supplement 
k £3.9G net paper £1.80 net 

L Arcadian Ballads - 

James Reevcs and Edward Ardlzzone 
.. A beautiful edition of the best known of 
O'^d’s Metamorphoses by un outstanding 
: P^t «rtd artist. •’ ' cased £4.95 net 

Distant Voices . • 

Poetry (tfthe Preltyrate 

, ; Edited by Denys Thomp^ □n 

An attractively illustrated anthology of 
WMryfrom world-wide oral traditions, 
jcqsed £4 .95 net 


Social Sciences _ 

Current Crises of Psychology 

Gordon Westland 

■ - - £6.50 net paper £2.50 net 

Health Services 
Edited by Ell iott Jaques 
Their nature and organization, and the 
role of patients, doctors, and the health 
professions cased £9.95 net 

Understanding Sexual Attacks 
D. J. West, C. Uoy and F. b- Nichols 
The psycho-therapeutic treatment of a 
group of rapists in a high security prison, 
cased £7,95 net paper £2.80 net 

Levels of Abstraction in Logic 
and Human Action 
Edited by Elliott jaques 
A distinguished team of authors present a 
new coherent way of analysing thought 
processes, human behaviour and social 
organisations. eased £10.50 net 

Old and Cold 

Hypothermia and Social Policy 
Malcolm Wicks cased £8.00 net 

Demand Management 
lidited by Michael Posner 
1 .ending British economists consider the 
problems of economic policy urn! chart the 
ptilicics needed fur the I'm me. 

£9.50 net paper £4.50 net 

Prisons, Past and Future 

A commemoration of the bicentenary of 
John Howard's The Stale of the Prisons, 
edited for ihe Howard League by John 
Freeman. 

cased £12.50 net 

Social Change and Scientific 

Organisation 

Morris Uerinnn. 

A History of The Royal Institution, 
1799-1814 1 cased £11.00 net 

Parliament and Public 
Spending 

The Expenditure Coiijmiftee of the 

House of Commons 1970-76 

Ann Rtibinsota ■■ cased £8.75 net 


The Ashanti Doll Francis Be bey 

paper £1.20 net 
Mhudl Sol T. Plnatje paper £1.10 net 
Bridge to a Wedding John Munonye 
■■-r' . paper £1.20 net 

The Journey Within I. N, C. Aniebo 

paper £1.45 net 
The Fisherman's Invocation Poems by 
Gabriel Okara • paper 95p net 


History and Politics 

Mexico in Crisis 

Judith Adler Heilman -. 

Mexican political development over the 
last sixty-fivc years. cased £8.50 net 

The History of Australia: 


RlppteB in the Pool Rebeka Njau 

paper £1.25 net 
The Smoke That Thunders 
Dominic MulBisho paper £1.50 net 

The Hare and the HornblU 
Okot p'Bitck paper 95p net 

Perpetua and the Habit of 
Unhappiness Mongo Beti 

paper £1.45 net 

The House orHunger Dambudzo 
Marcchert paper £1.25 net 

The Slave Elechl Amadl paper 95p net 


African Studies 


African Traditional 
Architecture 
Susan Denyer 

“She sets archil eel urt firmly in it* social 
and ecu logical context, mid presents the 
African scene in a fascinating study.*’ 

The Guardian £8.50 net paper£3.80 net. 

A Dictionary of African 
Historical Biography 
M. Llpschutz and R. K. Rasmussen 
A thoroughly indexed and cross- 
referenced analogue of 750 people 
iinpuriiiiu in sub-Sahnrnn history up to 
1961). £10.50 net paper £4.00 not 

The Literature and Thought of 
Modern Africa 
Claude Wauthlcr . 

This renowned work has been updated ta 
include the new intellectuals? Wole 
Sbvitika, Ayi Kwei Annah, Ouologucm," 
and Ngugi among other?.' 

. £0.50 pet ^poper £3.20 net 


paper 95p net . The Twentieth Century 190J-197S 


Rational Theatre 
Plays 

Henrik Ibsen Incvf version by 
t..SR?^ l > 1 ■ • paper £2.50 net 

• ^ ^...-Worlds Wilson John Hairc 

\ru"‘' ".'paper£1.50 net 

Whet Pl a y 3 

t'225* ^rdode Filippo, English 
, SS?by VUU» Hall and Keith 


vl'ESS . paper.£1.85 net, 

- Ronald Harwood 

<■ jiadbii • '■ paper £1.95 net 

if, '.- c^ fttc i' Pct€r Barn^ paper £ 1,95 net 


Arab Authors 

Egyptian Short Stories Edited by 
Denys Johnson-Davies 

paper £1.50 net 
Miramar Naguib Mahfouz 
(with an introduction by John Fowles) 

paper £1.50 net 

The Smell of It Sonnilah Ibrahim 

paper £1.50 net 

Men In the Sun Ghassan Kauafani 

paper £1.50 net 

The Wedding of Zein Tayeb Salih 

paper £1.20 net 

.. . • ■III *;. ■»■■■■—' ■' ji.H 

African Writers 
Series 

Latest additions to this world famous 

series, now comprising over 2QD titles 

The Year ofthe Uprising Stonluke 
Samkange ... paperB5pnet 

The Real Lift of Domingos Xavier 
L. Viera paper B5p net 


Russel Ward cased £6.50 net 

Congress and the Raj 
Edited by D. A. Low 
A study of the Congress’s struggle \vhSett¬ 
led to the independence of the ludinn 
sub-continent. cased £11.50 net 

South East Aslan Affairs 1978 
Institute of Southeast Asian Studies 
The standard yearbook on the major 
political, economic, social nnd strategic 
developments within Southeast Asia. - - 

cased £10.00 net 

The Commonwealth Office 

Lord Garner 

Lord Garner's personal insights give 
particular interest to this first history of 
the Common wealth Office. 

cased £18.50 net. 

Natural Sciences 

Nuclear or Not? 

Choice for our Energy Future 
A Royal Institution Forum 
Chairman:-Professor Sit* George 
Porter, Edited by Gemld Foley and 
F.. Arlnnc Van Buren cased £5.60 net 

A History of Microtechnique 

Brian Bracegirdle 
An intensely researched, comprehensive 
survey of the development of I he micro¬ 
scope und its optical system. 

cased £22.50 net 

Geological Oceanography 
Francis P Shepard 
An : outstanding introduction to the 
evolution of ocean Hoofs and coasts. 

• • cased £6.00 net 

Investigative Mycology 

Robert F. Sharp 

£5.50 net ^ paper £2.50 net 


.Political Values .and the Investigative Mycology 

Educated Class iii Africa Robert F. Sharp 

All A Mazrui £5.50 net; paper £2,50 net 

“.., an eminently readable book, lucid, m \ 

urbane, perceptive, lively, yet with serious . ■«_„«.*a_f' n e c«Sf 

points to moke and question, to discuss.'- EssenUaU pfSoiI.Snidy. j. . 

18.50 net popet A, F ,ni^^O ■ 

■ Africa’s Internatioiiia! -V.■ v ‘ ’ v '' 'V 

Relations ’ " Ecology of Soil Organisms 

All A Mazrui. _ Alison Leadley' Brown 

“Mazrui remains by far the "best guide to •• . £5<95 net •' paper £2.80 net 


Africa’s International V- • ; 

Relations 

All A Mazrui 

“Mazrui remains by far the "best guide to ■ 
the intellectual landscapes of 
contemporary Africa” Times Higher 
Educational Supplement 'cosed£8,50 net 


The Making of Mission 
Communities in East Africa 
Robert W. Strayer 

£8.00 net paper £2.50 net 

Angola under the-Por tuguese: 
The Myth and the Reality 
Gerald Bender 

£9.50 net paper £4.50 net 


Before Birth- >. 

Richard Dryden 

“A layman’s introduction to human 

embryology. cased £4.90 net 


Heinemann 
Educational Books 

48 Chmki Street. London W1X. tt.Ml 
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The reluctant hero Kovacs 


By George Mikes 


1)0Rfi KOVACS : 

Oriiinnicl crlcsiljlik 
J07pp. l-'gni I' u hi i si ling. Ol.'i Alin me 
Avenue. Downsview. ilm.irio, 
Canada MJII 2H4. t*. 


When F received Dtfiies Kovacs s 
aurobiography, I raised my uye- 
brows. Must everybody wine Ins 
life-story ? I have known Kovacs 
for a long time. I met him soon 
after he left Hungary after the 195fi 
Revolution and I knew he was an 
able journalist. Bur I also knew 
tic whs a snnicwliar shy, withdrawn 
mid unassuming mail, and supposed 


mi 2, 1919. The slim i •lived 

iDiiiiiiiiiijst Revolution w.is .ilium m 
hr tid: cju( (ill March} and the 
Knvdrs family _ were typic.il 
liiiLirfteais people, living in lilt- mn«i 
distinguished Stefr'inia liiuw Vani¬ 
sh i In v) Avenue. Knvucs remarks that 
Iil- Jins always be lunged tn die 
wrung group at the wrong lime tor 
perhaps to the right group at the 
wrong time): he «■«( rich when it 
was a great virtue to he a penni¬ 
less proletarian ; lie was poor when 
poverty meant no glory, just star¬ 
vation; he whs o Christian when it 
whs unite good to be a Jew, but 
became u Jew when Jews were 
hunted to death by the Nanis. 

His father was a dealer in tomb¬ 
stones bm s in spite of his gloomy 
trade, a sunny character and an 
incorrigible optimist whose reaction 


Jiis story—if lie had a .story nr nil— i" ■•H calamities and disasters was 
must be jJie ordinary, conventional, a shrug of the should urs and the 
Min-o/.rfi<MiiJiJ story iif a Central qutfsifon. ".So ■what?”. His 
European infeiJcctiucl of his uge. I mother, m ci.nmist j pie at pessi¬ 


mist, always worried iifioitt every¬ 
thing, and told her husband in des¬ 
pair: ** iiut Robert, they are guing 
to arrest us, execute us, rob us nf 
uil our possessions.” Mr Kovacs 
Senior puffed ttr Ills cJgur happily 
and replied: “So what?" Mr 
Kovdcs Snr was a religious Jew, Mrs 


had no idea—m 3 ’ old friend had 
never even hinted at such things— 
iJiar ho was a qualified tombstone- 
c utter, that Sudeten German 
students had condemned him tn 
lienih and meant ra Jtnng him and 
tiiat Jie flind been actually (if in¬ 
efficiently) brought ro execution _ _ ... 

by Hungarian Nazis. Yet the KovAcs a bnptixed Catholic, with all 
most remarkable feature of his the feelings af superiority and guilt 
book is not the events that of converted Jews. There are vivid 
crowd Its pages but Kovucs's portraits of many members of the 
wry. pleasantly cynical and uloof family, from grent-grandfother, a 
way of telling them. Ho is not a country grocer beaten to death in 
hero; not oven a fashionable unti- full view of his wife and children 
hero: he is the victim par excel - by raigry peasants because lie re- 
fence. He w*s nover in command fused to open his shop for them 
of bis fato; things kept happening on n holiday, to Uncle Laci, the 
to hfau. All he warned was a quiet gentfyfled Jewish lawvcr who played 
life, but when it came to me crunch cards with the aristocracy and 
he shrugged ills shoulders: "Very looked down on his Jewish relatives, 
well, if I must be bravo ui order but robbed them unscrupulously of 
to aunirlve, brave I shall be. r don’t thoir money whenever the ounor- 
libi it but, like so many cowards tunity arose. The Kovdcses were 
before mo, I’ll be, lim-oic ” Many r [ c h t tliey threw large parties, rheir 
people have survived executions; house was full of celebrities all the 
good humour and cynical detach- time, until Mr Kovdcs went bankrupt 
Shorn survived w,lil * e w of aild \ QSt everything. P 

l L . . . .... ..... The tombstone business was 

Ordpunei ditesitjllR megns “We eventually saved by a Sudeten Gcr- 
have die pleasure to wmounco”, man called Gessler, and Dfines went 
and it yelors to tiho newspaper an- to Stoubsdorf, to study In the 
nouncameut by wliidi his parents, world's one and only school for 
had the pleasure of tpntouudpg that tombstone-cutters. Hitler was 
m sqrr WS? bQK|V.tq^em=ln-. Budapest air endy .claiming th e Sudotcgland 


.ind the province k.k in n stale of 
1 tiriuoil, litas station-master at Siauljs- 
tlnrf, on Kovics's arrival, refused in 
speak to him betaine lie uppruuclicil 
him in Geriiian. He insisted on 
Kovacs speaking Czech and when 
he told him dint lie did nm know 
ihiii language lie was told m g" 
and siiidy in Berlin. In Siauhsdorf 
Iil lived in the house of turn spin¬ 
ners with u few other German sin¬ 
dents of liis (iwii school. When Hen' 
Gessler's sun tmulc ir public that 
Kovflcs was u Jew, his life became 
hell. When he appeared in cluss 
lieu pie started sniffing the air as if 
lie find made it stink with his sheer 
presence, and asked him, “ How 
d’you do, Mr Kohn ?On one 
occasion, provoked beyond endur¬ 
ance, he—a small and tar from ath¬ 
letic young man—hit one nf the big 
Nazi bullies 011 the jaw nml knocked 
hint out. Tie gnr up and told him: 
“ Yon are lucky I hiiven'i got my 
knife with me. But we'll meet 
again." Tliur nil'llr a former Buda¬ 
pest sdi 001 friend uml fellow student 
climbed into his room through the 
window and wanted him that he 
would be nut on “ trial ” next day 
and that the sentence had already 
been pussed. " Whitt is it ? " Kov&cs 
inquired. “ Death by hanging, and 
they mean to carry it out on the 
spot.” Kovdcs packed his suitcase 
and, left Staubsdorf. The patriotic 
srationmastcr who had insisted on 
Kovdcs talking Czech on his arrival 
had already been relieved of his 
duties and replaced by a German. 

Back in Budapest ho became a 
prosperous dealer in tombstones, in 
charge of his father’s firm. Ho was 
called up for military service aitd 
leantt from the Army Regulations: 
“Trousers worn by officers, NCOs 
and men of the Royal Hungarian 
Army, have two legs: a/rlte right 
leg' and b/tho left Ice” Having 
absorbed a great deal of similar 
knowledge he became an officer. 
Before demobilization, a general 
visited them, mnklng a rousing 
patriotic speech about volunteering 
for further military service in 
duty to the father] and and 
its glorious German allies and, 
in the end, telling them in 
a menacing tone that if there 
was anyone among them who 
did not hanker for military glory 
•he should stop forward. Kovdcs step- 


pod forward. The general was 
thunderstruck uml asked if there 
were any other filrhv cnwutds among 
them. Another Lhirtv filthy cowards 
stepped forward. Kovacs- wns sent 
home and lived happily for it year 
with his tmiihstoncs and his girl¬ 
friend. 

When Hungary became a belli¬ 
gerent., Kovacs wns called up into 
a labour batttalinn. The rest is u 
iaie of hurbarism, sad ism, corrup¬ 
tion, stupidity and some curious— 
occasionally even funny—incidents. 
The labour bnttulion became u 

society”: there were the rich 
Jews who corrupted the guards, 
bought privileges for themselves 
mid played cords while others broke 
their backs with heavy work ' there 
were tile intellectual socialists, 
n I ways aware of what was going oil 
in the world and annlysing the 
news; and there were the poor 
lielut.s who worked, suffered and 
died. The battalion was moved from 
one northern village to another, 
working hard and building nothing 
in particular. As time passed, life 
became more and more intolerable 
hut suffering was always alleviated 
by the guards’ corruption and gill- 
libi-Mty. The Russians got nearer mid 
nearer and Kovdcs escaped, but was 
promptly arrested bv military police. 
Tic had to face a tiring-squad with 
a bunch of others. The soldiers 
fired, he fell down and thought lie 
was dead; a few hours later he 
woke up amid n heap of dead bodies 
and walked away. One of his thumbs 
had been shot off. He renched a 
Slovak peasant house and was given 
food and his wound was dressed. 

He joined some military units he 
met, posing as a soldier who had 
lost his unit. This lime he had to 


paaelte Werko 


. 

die than Jose his hurnJ iS, r ? lhlr 
JI 1 hospital for a while la . >ed 
«" .bvdlum. the "ounT^^r' 

11 curly complete, the armluP 
integration, yet the uuHv " ^ ilwTft 
ihe military had u ,!lw S * 1 ** L u 

preoccupation: to round 
and kill a few more of them vfr >fS* csC, ‘ 

'He going was good vv- l l 

escaped, was caught esun.t ^ 

and wns caught again. tK E i-jjjne l.l.OSlpp 

fnl 1 “ psc i t, r ei1 lmo wmp£. S 

!,-inf;,L ,e Hui,eQ, iQl1 Ni«il and 2 i .- aa,if Fr 
t-imiiitals escaped westmM . 

Austria ■ the Innocent a 3 

tH- Jews tried to get back to r Ui i. 
pest. At last, he met SSA 
s.an soldier m Bratislava. Th rS 
smn saw KovAcs’s army £ 
shouted: " Magyar fascist bandit "’ 
and wanted to shoot him. h« L 
caught twice more by R USS j» 
patrols Who meant to send him “ 
hibeita, but let him off when ii 
turned out that he was a Jew Th 
first Russian officer would not tale 
hint because he hated lews- the 
second because he loved them. 

In Budapest Kovacs found hit 
family alive and well. They hors 
having lunch when he entered the 
flat. His mother fuinted and hit 
father wns so overcome with joy 
that—-in those days of starvation— 
offered him his plate full of 
spaghetti. 

My first impression about the 
book proved, after all, right. This 
is the average, ordinary, run-of-the- 
mill storv of a Jewish intellectual 
whoso birth was announced with 
much pleasure in 1919. As Kovicft 
father would say ubout Ills son's 
story : " So what ? ” 


He vivisector at his window 
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becoming nn acknowledged classic 
as Klopstuck found out and as Les¬ 
sing knew when lie made his own 
epigrams address their potential 
readers: 

Wer wird nicht einen Klopstock 
_ . loben ? 

Doch wird Ihn jeder lesen ?—Neln. 
Wir wolleti weniger erhoben 
Und (luisslgcr golcsen seln. 

(Who would not praise a writer 
like Klopstock ? But will everyone 
read him? No, alas. Wo would 
prefer to be less highly extolled and 
more diligently read.) 


by Adolf Frls 6 
the set. 

tjibek: Rotnohlt*_ in more important 

atmcui'Qiice nnH ni-ii 
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kusL-d, as before, on rite text pub¬ 
lished nnd corrected bv the author 
between 1930 and 1933, but rliclr 
wording, spelling and punctuation 
have been newly checked and re¬ 
vised. 

Cluiptcrs 39-58 of Book II are now 
set up from gal ley proof.s corrected 
and in many cases substantially 
amended by Musil; and all Hie 
chapters and chapter-fragments that 
follow have been characterized nnd 
printed us drafts, dated as accur¬ 
ately as possible, and explained by 
a voluminous and detailed appara¬ 
tus of notes and variants. This 
means that we no longer find a 
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Modem Hungarian Poetry (289pp. 
Columbia University Press. $11.95) 
is an _ impressively comprehensive 
collection of English translations of 
modem Hungarian poetry, so far 
almost unknown outside Hungary. 
The work of forty-one Hviug poets 
has been Included, with a photo¬ 
graph and biogrnphlcal note for oach 
one. All the poems have been put 
into their final form by major Brit¬ 
ish, American aod Canadian poets— 
Including Donald Davie, Robert 


Graves, Charles Tomlinson, Ted 
Hugihes and Edwin Morgan—work¬ 
ing from rough translations. The 
bonk is Introduced by MiklAs VajtU 
publisher, critic, journalist, and 
translator, and literary editor d 
The Now Hungarian Quarterly, u 
English-language magazino pub¬ 
lished In Budapest. This is the first 
volume in a projected series of 
translations to be published in.P 
arrangement with the Translation’! 
Center of Columbia University. 


Jbope this posthumous enthrone- 
pi sill give his spirit, wherever 
i otj be, some of the sardonic 
auftttxm of which he woa capable 
kwbid) lie so rarely experienced 
dries bis last sad years of exile; 
ad dot ho will continue to oci, 
ra liter this apotheosis, as the 
Rant, the uncomfortable seer, 
fe educator towards cxinctituda nf 
dhUaR utd genuineness of feel- 
iH-tke writer whose very stylo mid 
| timbre inculcate openness to 
Midilliy and possibility, which 
lb fail*, essoodst and “secular 
vjvx* has been for the hoppy 
4n. ■ 
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t*appearance of Musll’s collected 
handsomely and durably 
id» weli as modestly priced 
Sa-book edition is an event Ui-ut which the 
jTjot go imheralded. It marks unfinished 
AjiKcnt of a subtle, intelligent, 
uoDated, difficult but infinitely 
Zfm body of prose-writings 
m 1 popular pantheon in vmicb 
f<tMtfrapoffery works of Thomas 
Pflsad Hermann Hesse—authors 
fat whom Mustl himself had his 
uorailons—already occupy nn 
lutd place. It marks the general 
jounce of Robert Musil as a 
■BjM author", eclipsing the 
mjudoas of writers who outshone 
Mohhit own time but whose work 
Ithurtily despised: Stefan Zweig, 
iioa WOdgans, Emil Ludwig, even 
ftm WerfoL 


r A ,nnrri ,l.__ “•« i •** uiau wo have 

appearance and price ft contS belo,l8S - c,> un c , ar]v s l a « e in Mu , sil ' s 
a number of significant te C xts—re* concc l Ul . ,,n ' Panted between chap- 
views essnvs drafts a l.nSdfoi nf ter ?, written at a later stage, and 
oJms—which the earlfer*coHection £ rt,fl i? Bl, 7 l fl » imila 1 te d »o that stage 
liad missed. The principles on - y ed tona Q tcrat * nn tbc namea 
later ijortion of Musil’s 
masterpiece, Der Mann 
ohne Eigenschaften, were edited 
have been rethought, and a radically 
new presentation of the posthumous 
portions has resulted. No longer 
do we get the unhappy contamina¬ 
tion of early and late drafts which 
have been so widely and so rightly 
criticized. Book I, chapters 1-123, 
and Book IT, chapters 1-38, are 


qy t 

the younger Musil had givcii to his 
characters. 

Tt also means that we now en¬ 
counter the chapter on which the 
author was working when he died, 
the serenely beautiful “ Atcmziige 
eine.s Somntertags ”, 110 less than 
four times in Volume 4 of the set 
-—to say nothing of portions and 

f ibroses in the apparatus contained 
n Volume 5. No doubt textual ex¬ 


perts have already Act lo work to 
test the accuracy and the degree 
of completeness of the editor's 
labours. The printed text now re¬ 
flects clearly, however, the unfin¬ 
ished state ill which Musil's sudden 
death left the later parts of the 
novel, the provisional nature of the 
final chapters, und rbc nut liar’s own 
hesitation between different ver¬ 
sions, different formulations. It 
docs all this while still providing h 
text that cun be rend without con¬ 
stant interruption by footnotes and 
Interlinear variants. 

There is yet nnocher difference 
between the pocket-book set and 
the previously available collected 
edition. In that three-volume set 
of 1952-57, 586 pages of Volume 2 
had been devoted to excerpts from 
Musil's diaries. This section has 
now disappeared ; but as compensa¬ 
tion (and what a compensation It 
turns out to be I) the publishers 
have made available a complete 
transcription of these diaries, with 
a long and detailed apparatus of 
explanatory notes and indexes, in 
a handsome but expensive hardhtick 
set. "Expensive” is n relative 
term: if one considers the 

editorial labour that has gone 
into the apparatus alone—with Its 
patient tracing of hundreds of 
names and contemporary allusions. 


Radio 


The sea foamed crackling blue as the lightning struck it 
An immense black lily, the thunilerhulk with a stem of electricity 
Fat as a city block, its roots embedded in water 
And branching beneath it in the fathoms anti boiling them 
With the blue of bolting eyes, blue bolting horses. 

All night, like Cockaigne, the surf washed up cooked fish 
Good to cat, falling off its bones, and more where that came fro in t 
Crumbs from the thunder's table. Out of Hiroshima 
The savour of cnokctl meat arose, a masteiT>iece 
Of military cuisine, enough to feed ten armies, 

And poisoned shoals that kill trawlers with radio ; 

This the radio tells me. And if you packed 
The History of Broadcasting into one ten-seconds , 

That would fry England , like an immense fish, loose on its bones. 


Peter Redgrove 


Rm »re. after nil, dangers In 


its painstaking im ravelling of 
Hbbi'cvincions meant only for Musil's 
own eyes—the price will seem 
tcasonablc enough. It Is, neverthe¬ 
less, very much lo be honed that 
Che publishers will be sufficiently 
encouraged by the success of rheir 
pocket-book set to reissue the 
diaries in the same format and at a 
similar cost. 

To read these diaries right 
through is an exciting intellectual 
adventure. We knew already— 
From the nppondix to Drai Frauen 
(rororn 1962) and, of course, the 
first half of the 1955 volume of 
the earlier collected works—what 
a wealth rtf philosophical, psycho¬ 
logical and aesthetic insights Musil 
had stored in these frequently 
aphoristic observations, meant ns a 
qunrry and testing-ground for his 
work and never designed for pub¬ 
lication. What we could not have 
known, however, is the , extent to 
which they form a mutually sus¬ 
taining edifice, nn intellectual 
organism as remarkable for its 
coherence as fur its develop¬ 
ment, which assimilates extracts 
from other authors (ranging from 
Tolstoy to advertisement copy¬ 
writers, from Goethe to newspaper 
scribblers, and including _ an im¬ 
pressive range of scientists and 
philosophers) as readily .us drafts 
of cssnys, sketches, stories, chap¬ 
ters of the great novel, nnd letters. 

The adventure begins on the very 
first page of the very firat note¬ 
book, after the heading "Leaves 
from the Nigiu-Book of M le Vtvi- 
sectour ": 

1 live in the polar region, for when 
1 step to my window I see nothing 
but quiet white level surfaces 
that serve the night as a pedestal. 
Organic isolation surrounds me; 

1 rest as though under a covering 
of ice 100 metres thick. A cover¬ 
ing of this kind gives the eye of 
a man so snugly buried a certain 
perspective—a perspective known 
only to those who havo placed 
100 metres of ice over their eyes. 
That's how it looks from inside 
outwards. And inwards from the 
outside ? 1 remomber a gnu 1 

once saw interned in u piece of 
rock-crystal. Because of an 
aesthetic predisposition which 1 
have tint yet submitted to the 
m controlled uml of reason, gnats 
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aru for me something ili.it insult? " Le.ivcs from rho Night-book of loads one to s<» i, n '**- 

niv—lct us call it “feeling for M Ic Vivisectcur ”: in the trims- own substance ha« « m,lcl1 "I hi 
licnuty”. It was quite different formation of the Austrian landscape into Torless not ,?• “w ii.:| 
with ilie one [lint I saw under into a pnlar one (how much this (that JW.of 
the crystal that time. tells us about the state of mind is ironically rtorosom^i 11 '!?' *1* 1 

Tliroiigli its enclosing in nf the young observer I), and In trnst with his more r> ' J n t'm 
ii strange medium the in- the use »if surprising but strangely single-minded contemn' 1 - 
sect lost its isolated details, apt terms. The gnat, we find, has man without any V a > * ! 
what one _ might term us been “interned” (mtcrnirt) in its narrators of his short i • n,n 
gnat-personality, and appeared to rock-crystal: a subtle reflection of sketches, but also ln»« .l r,es an ‘i 
me simply as a dark level surface t h e feelings of the young man from lishment-flgures.' th* 
with delicate configurations whose memories the Insect has fools, the victims and ill/*? 1 ? 1 '. *ki 
attached to it. I remember having been dredged up, a young mnn in whoso portraits he drew™ minj,i ■ 
this same feeling about people an internal — a residential cduca- fully and unforgettably iti* i 
ton, people I saw »n some light- tional establishment like that which !?fss of such secret affInitial ware l 
weary evening as Mack dots on Musil was soon to describe in Die Musil'* Irony; it also snS.„^' 

oT:™ 8 „« n v el ^,j h v“ fflins “ lonE *• z w* s «*■£££. ■ 


■. Ml HISTORY 


Reading, writing and 
revolution 


By Patrice Higonnet 

The relation ship oF literacy to 


Wh.u is the correlation between 


an orange-yellow sky. , . . 1906. exp loro'p^bU^ *732? ‘ 

The atmosphere of that “lidit- wi ii HCtual]v th p form that transcend those of an"222* [* T 1 

milder Abend ” at the end, with its «Intcrna Perspekuve^ ,? ^ inis world in which, to u £ .,,ilfcrlrc 

lowr'downf T^is narr^ve p^rsnec^ .VasT “Se£? [W* 


inkin> !0B & •' rr ^r««titT and JACQUES nwMjwnifcution is approaclied in this schools and literacy ? Stendhal 

abilities of a t€m P^ W '„^ r£ ,. k°nk fr “ 1 l n widely different pcrancc- thought that a minister OF the inter- 

rl thnea Jr'■Wl'T.tEdlt ■ rives. The authors of the first inr who was serious about the joh 


uLZr u ... passage—the straight-faced assn nip- » a.so a " Nachtbuch« “ 55fr. „ . 

iai MwolP i S * T UC j t * ie essc n- don, for instance, that a man trying Tkl f general impression of luf Editions de Minuit 
ml Musil is already present in to peer at the world from beneath experience the reader nf ti...:K I^' —— 


‘ Nachtbuch * 
impression of 
reader of Musih 


volume, one nf_ whom teaches part- could have wiped out die “fatal 

des Francois de time ut the University of Michigan, triangle” with 2 million francs' 

pry. which bouses the [ntcr-Universiry worth oF schools n vear. Ftiret and 

jef- Volume 2 t-misortium on Social Researcii, rely Ozouf disagree. Time and again 

^ ' ’ I'Mvuy on quantiFication. tdteir facts mid figures show that 

a Minuit Starling from a survey made in ^ch.iols in themselves did not make 

rbe 1870s by n school' inspector much difference, in die Alps, where 
—” named Muggl'olo of the incidence of rkere were 1,0 schools, rates of 

signatures on marriage contracts literacy were high; conversely, 


- M-srts fSlSSir* sc “ lal,e 'Hve l r„ i s^ s &Sc"h d o?± t t, ^.v 

saas g — - sss-,«JriLS= 

.t, ed -.S r r.ssfe. in rrsa Jssa“-fSLESSi* r,a® 


throughout Prance since the 1690s sclmols “parachuted" into hosdle 
they draw a number of suggestive environments did not hnve much 


modern 


conclusions. Furet and Ozouf*them- etf ecr. Tlie irrelevance of schools is 
selves allow that much qf what they a Pftsistem niornello here, with 
say was known already, but it bears D,,e variation, 

restatement, they think, because while the efforts of Jules Ferry 
most of Maggiolos conclusions can ; tl rho niiicreenth century were 
around an P° w , sh °wn more conclusively to beside the point, since most French 
the rapid l? e ^ e ’ ,ectl r Jsht all along, A major children were - already literate bv 
political difference between their work and 1S70, the efforts of rbe Church in 


scope , ana—in later imrsappa thn lu communists, and he even »«•«*»»»» w*mi ihbu wwuawe nmej, ■ n.a country wnere, as - — - — — _ 

key-term “ elperlmenS“ ^ dared-as hJs diaries show-to look E 1 . 038 ^ appendixes and bdem gLTzddln has reminded us. ' v n °i L ‘ n ”"” F 

j.Tauwrts 'S-'S-S-S”-?? a?#»3rS ut, 

to know from flrst : hand experience (»« _ _6ides, adopt- «c ease »i gg m u as an irapertan furelv economic or political jiidruvcliic oucicnnmie de civili/u- 


5sfiaas?s rj: L-jyss 

ws-fi-- °” d tMh “- s&rta-Aat 

ss p r w fu s ss^rf- s i ssL ,£ «T2 , s 1 43n 

we find him not at all intem>-fn how our vo^h,l»r?;« g ^M 0perat ^ “evidence” without relating then 
this early passage—on anatomizing Unlit SS ,- and to Musil’s fiction is to miss tbjmott 


.... aguinsi literacy. They reject “line .......... 

Purely economic or political hidruvcliie Qiiciconque de dviliza- the clerical svstem pf educntion that 
mbnilions soon como to a dead ii,„i M and endorse Slendlrol's refkc- ‘t de-tuwwJ. Tlio kev word. Furei 
d Inevitably, many French t ' mM on t h c ambiguity of modein Wl*. « '■ 

taiiias have gravitated instead Hf e : t ], 0 Dipartement du Nurd wm was coniimi'iv duni R -g 

aa* cultural exolanat ons of doubtless more civilized than Cor- Revolution beci»i«c rbs stare merely 
I'iiott or another. Francois Furet s | ca , hut who were tho great men rook over what the Church had been 
ciJicquDs Ozouf ask why it was f rom ,* e Department du Nnrd ? 5"™B s ,|U 'e u 4 

uil some Frenchmen and nor The facts must speak for themselves, Profeitojit of o 


1/89. ami cp'itii'iietl to do so hI- 
tliaugb the Revolurinn did not sub¬ 
stitute anything nf substance for 


which lie stands a 
lOO metres thick. In 
tradition lie follow! 
a journey inwards ; 
back is not vague 
ever, but a precise 
(the gnat lu rock-c 
feelings and tlioui 
around it. Snspicit 
terminology—“ let u 


potentiality for the apostolic fervour with 


'Sfi stendllv from a || conclusion tlint rlio debate about 
In 1789, it was schools in nineteenth-century France 
of thc Mnggmlo wns much nilu nbtrnt nnrhing. Socl- 
rnuqlily from St (. r ics muderni/e iu their own pace- 
After 1R00, the vvliui is incvitnhle will neccssnrllv 
cracy gradually nc cur. Marx, rhev think, was riolit 
■n and soutli- ; n ruiling neafost “Tlllnsifin du poll- 
itclvt im, leaving t i(|iic ”, niimcly, tlmr social change 
t Stcndlml called depends on the pnlirical will of men. 
running roughly _ nf ttln( i nrn T a a- 


ingfw beauty * (ScMnheitaefilhl)* ranv befo„, C ft tUr ,°\ witliin and across the «M, J-gJ* ‘ho exist nnee «f that Tlio rn.rt.nra’ view • nf modernlza- 

tion W 8 ud ineinSy ^he bl 5nlo°iS ei a TiH endeavour too, Ske Erection of the edkor of tho «- "C'est la fame jt Voltairc. »upcn.iinnn relBned Wipiemfl,- quantification. Out muiuificntimi is 

habitual merle how “WnminlS f ^nny others, wns transfoimod lectad w°rks under the R otfflW| g *“*®•& Uousscau.” Perhaps 1-urer ami Ozouf quantify Maw- „ nlv Qne of d» scientific tools on 

and «distaridM” comhlrn K^i ^ *a-fiction of Der Mann S impriut. He himself readily admits ‘Ji - ginlo’s figures and present to us te ^jeh Furet and Ozouf rclv. Much 

port us Into tlist Special regimi of ^t^^ 15 but his diaries that the editorial decisions j^alftlne of Informat inn venlictrie rordimUeiir By using n fri,eir value-free nnnlvsis.llke most 

percepdons aml foelliiS wlifch liSs E™ y m io , r us with a wealth of w? nt 11110 th ° 1952 versioi a of y* quarried’frohi Lire et fin ite, regressions Hnrt correlations, they ■ nf fho w0l . k pro <ontod in the second 

Wen the traditional province 1 i“ pieasi y e detail. They depict his Afaitn ohne Eigenschaften iwjjjjj gj!»really two- books, the first slmw rhnt the fftIliLy«to sign w> vo i um e by rhrir cn-nutliors. relics 

nosthetics. P e of f>^quently stinned relations with olvynys the right ones, and J^_an overview of tfie snread valid test.of the more-genera! ability'. ftn more tradition^! intcrnretation nF 

The position in which we meet fel, °w-men in different politi- h ° w h f was led to take soma oi W by Furet and Ozouf. and to i;rad and write. ..Before quantify ■ doEUmeilts . i think it fair to say, 
the vivisector is one (iT which . ao , c j al and uad °nel surround- these decisions by JackoHuforn^ ® collection of eight futtfin this connection was not oh- however, that the marriage berwoen 

Musil frequently places Ida nS lng * s Rencounters with contain- L ion and “H 1 ,*??® 1 S* at f i5. oth , er colleagues, each vjuus.. It has been, argued by thp | r tw0 approach os is- not always 

tagonists: at the SwT mS?.- P orai 'y fads and fashions: his ever- become available. To the «ta» Jj .Partfcajar regional 1 or historians like Cnstan that-mndy harmonious, and for a simple reason. 


Furor ami Ozouf quantify Mow- „ niv on e of tl.v Fclenliflc too: 
giiilo’s figures and present (o us fe w j,lch Furet and Ozouf rclv. 1 
veniict tie I'urdinateitr, By using n f r j, e i,- value-free nnnlvsis. like 


'Is attlne of Information verdict de runlinaieur By using 
ytrried’Frohi Lire et finite, regressions and correlations, they 


out, their experiences circunf- ^"f wed atte ™P^* t0 come to terms jbat the often bar^ yjj I f 2 ca5, Vmimre Two 

scribed by the window-frame twentieth-century science, ove . Ued at h ?P 1 ^{jHnrn-Luid “atandard French 

tv.. *i,» j_ " *rvr* 1,l f no « uhilosoBhv. nai/«t,«i An .. _ j i.. v * to lmorove the new etMttoa-rHU'jt work. V/ti.. m . i- 


it me orten ourwH V * , “"TS, r'T^J'eai tocos Vdlimre Two peasants’ could sign but - did not . ..«, u..'»rfo»ot«i«» 

elled at him have £“5»«hod a standard French ^oLlier to learn-to read .and write.- The IFigures drawn .up by MbmuiIo 

improve the new eJlriDn-d^A work. Volume Ond bow- even when they, were of a modern 1 - nnU ins associates were nua<J to 

»re con be no doubt that Jt u groat dea? to f'hrSi frame, nf mind. '.Peasants incite lie . geographical, cntegoiies. essentially 

improvement—we must be grit ^Americmi'''>sociology ^ and tl “ France who hod learnt to sign departments, Hence' ^ _ 

to those who made them. W The'boOk i? pfeoneS their n«»i«cs might go nn - to acquire witMn these geosrapbical catenwles 

mid never forget, howawrjgf.^ Qn -> ddit on, the other skills (like reading), while a did nor appear, in tho r fulll force. 

...nn uio nev.lsinnca. Ills WstKi ' • 'flffl-khB.._ .*-7 IU l 1 >■ „___..... M !,L, , i in laorn Tkic dllpmmn 1^. flQt imnrOVCu Dy 


...... nocuumi ui- aminess or per- j at oni 

ception^ their presuppositions, their 1 d f ad 0,,0S )» and his e 


hrin»«. n i£L are . human tendencies, his attitude of detadi- tfu 1 J may J? % the mtW ; » fs, Pv « sur I’adminlslration waS f,f consequence. Furet s anu „ irnme ,, se contraste" that separ- 

SS^lL. 1l h W whOiwatches and ment and non-alignment.which con- hahaJf and on taboK ot J . J*gt cefttrallsl: alnivi li« O/nuf’s tesm are convincing here, “o^ immei France. Ttietfe 

80e ?‘ As , y efc , *hese- stantly- impels Bim-paradoricali r «?ers of the Tl8wfar*g]gg , gjgttne tin Jmniratif dl IS Signatures are a valid test after all, ti? C y' say .two histories of 

moving iifa fleM of yeliow C errage dedsion? 6 polltical »nd social 'of 8 October 28 ,I1 1949, which P ^"‘ et “"d Ozouf Most interesting is the statistical literacy, ail. urban and aVUral one. 

nSarerffi ' tlon e Tv1^hV h 5l> e la con J unc - °/oipd S erv i numemus fn somejilSraf Hke Brit- Jelfefl^’oW^s'ent 

r y ” narratives r,cbed * Muiiw ' fic ^ .-i •; as:ssst^k^ssu rsusp^ 

adopt a. strictly defined pershec* WpitVlQT* 1_ !! _ j • __ . & “oral« 1 JS? filtos of trudi- vincingly that areas where such , one aqd Two fholvaO,recisoly th 

tree; and one a£ the many, delights , • ▼ V dlTlar IOT Ml STOTI PI fTQ - * S'- N»ib ii?? et * es were- often people resided were those In‘whiqh r^i'drSe. 

Q ^...^ c . , “ Matin ohne Eieamduuten - -L1J.O IU11CIJ.J.O - > -j less, modernization the Church In 16 C 0 h«t been for a Afier statements on .the. city pure 


moline U'&onsnt 
will be, {precisely, the Wa; 


vhemij d ' v* 11 ® write auto- numerous in some places like am- [eilesj • n’ob6P«ent nas anx 
icoSS?^appearance.of tany, who could read but not write. peS anteurs’ ..None ibe less, much o 
SsShTO 8 * 8 ! and they, do Furet and Ozouf demonstrate con- wh *t comej! after ; in M Volwne 

Vara* th ? f«wa Of trudi- vincingly that areas where such. 0 ne aqd Two flhohrs precisely the 

- Noni .tf°5 Ieties were often people rerideti were those in whfqn r^ydrSe. 

er«ci» »J? e modernization the Church In 1800 h«l. been^fipr 0 After statoments qnjthe.-cky.pure 


,T> precisely me way 1t| 

which linear narrativo is Shouldered PETER P- STACHURA't 

len ”, narratltw P8 dia^ S Je^ 9 JKee ?933 ^ Cba0r ?l ' a Hitler 191 

™ Cri,i '"‘ Bibl,<, K#r>hy 

And behind those characters.-lead! ^93pp. Oxford : Clio Press. £25.40. 
bw^ fen.wo tq tho other and ' ~n- 

narrator. ..dotao iPd :7Jrr*r. 2. , ?f°V ca i Wothethood in ( S deb 


worn rrance modernity in cntn> ^ .a peasants wpo moved to tne cny'oio;i 
wfodqstrtai ti»e choice-Jay: fHJSred nor become ‘^cillrorifed; 'and hi j 

-WHot same: illweracr'a^d describing the Vexin francuis, 

dciire to read but not to write. . 
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METHUEN < 

THE CONTEXT OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


With the advent of Interdisciplinary courses, and a greater 
emphasis on tile importance of extra literary events to literature, 
it Jirs become more and more difficult to discuss literature as if 
jt existed in isolation from the politics, history and ideas of its 
period. Responding to the growing need for integration, this 
series presents the student and teacher with eight volumes, 
covering the main literary movements, which set the literature 
of each period directly In its political, historical and cultural 
context, - - ■ 

The first nro titles in this new series are: 


The 

I Eighteenth 
Century 

Edited by PAT ROGERS 

The aim of this book is in 
make the reading of literary 
classics such as Gulliver's 
Travels, Robinson Crusoe, Tow 
Jones, The ft cigar's Opcm and 
Tristram Shandy an even 
richer experience by giving 
them, ail intelligible place in 
history. The 'context* is seen 
not as a vague backcloth, but 
as living fabric of ideas and 
events which animate Augus¬ 
tan literature. As a whole the 
book shows this period to have 
been an active, questing and 
complex era, whose literary 
masterpieces emanate from a 
rich and diverse culture. 

Bb. 0416 56190 x £8.00 

U£ 0416562000 £3,95 


The 

Victorians 

Edited by LAURENCE 
I.liRNER 

In this survey of the Victorian 
era the relationship between 
literature and society is 
explained by means of three 
distinct sections. The first 
delineates the literary history 
in two chapters on the Victor-, 
ian novel and Victorian poetry 
respectively. In the second 
and largest section a series of 
essays discuss various funda¬ 
mental aspects of Victorian 
society. The third section 
oilers two essays which ex¬ 
plicitly relate a particular work 
to the society: one on Dick¬ 
ens's Dombey owl Son , and 
the other oa Tennyson’s The 
Princess. 

Hb 0416 56210 8 £8.00 
UP 0416562205 £3.95 


The European heritage 
W.D.HOWARTB 

This survey of the nature and evolution of comic drama focuses 
on the comedy of the major literatures of Western Europe since 
tiw Renaissance, It also includes chapters on the classical and 
medieval anteccdants as well as ail introduction which defines 
the central issues and theories of comedy, thus providing a 
structural basis for the volume as a whole, 

Hb 0416850804 £7.50 
"Ul? 0416850901 23-95 

THE ALCHEMIST 

BENJONSON 
Edited by F. Hi Mates 

Fittt published in 1971, this edition is now available as a 
University Paperback, providing a companion volume to 
' Votyone, . ,• 

|' VP 0416718302 - 2 r -95 . 

I STATISTICAL DEMOGRAPHY 

% . ROLAbjp PRESSAT 

Translated and adapted by Damien Courtney r - - . 

Using many examples which employ British data, Roland ' 
Ettssat, one of the world's leading authorities on demographic ■ 
analysis, lias written a short and eminently clear introduction ' 
to basic statistical techniques In demography. His book is 
suited to uudergradpate and other courses involving the use of 

EDUCATION IN BRITAIN 

U /SINCE 1944 • 

W. KBNNBTH RICHMOND, , 

Tlie author has jproduftd what im probably the first Overall 


•- rr,i • •, -J: • - 4 TTTTT'.v* tM*'*** v^mviuwu oim uiu, JLW44 act, 

, Through Jv wpjfeheimvo:inalysisbf.tihoae.deVelobmimftJve 
V WpKSSM the bolieftllatwomust ste the, contemporary debfttd- 


\r Jenrgur romiiiils guuily i lm* 
we 11111 M lie (Millions in tliiiikiii;: tiuu 
rilies jut so hi'o nil i'.i'culliu'iiiiiig 
milieu iiL'c.iline ]irofc<sit*iml groups 
tlint mo economically ci|uivali*ui 
have tiinilui- raws of lilcrucy in imvn 
ami coumry. 

Cities, then, arc un more a nnirix 
of lltcmcy than is religimt per su 
(since poor Protestants luul lower 
nitiis of literacy than rich CiitlAilicsJ. 
Witliiu cities, as Furet nmi O/uuf 
themselves point out, literacy varied 
enormously front dabs to class: at 
Rmien, it went from 98 per cent to 
37 per cent in different quarters of 
the city. The point is obvious, ami 
iL is of course made by thu bullion 
themselves. 

The confusion here underlines the 
pitfalls of much quantitative work. 
Though useful in many respects, 
quantification is also dangerous be¬ 
cause it allows the very precise 
presentation of unsuitable rule- 

( yorios. 

Cher ve I*.s book also has jii 
implicit message about the cultural 
contcM nf education, nhhough his 
ostensible subject is simply ihe 
history nf grammar ns taught to 
French children from 1780 in the 
present. His concern is a particular 
nren of school curriculum; by con¬ 
trast, Furet and Ozouf would pre¬ 
sumably argue that whnt was caught 
in Lhc schools did not make much 
difference since the very existence 
of schools was somehow Irrelevant 
to tho inevitable social process of 
modernization. Chcrvcl's central 
thesis is that the French School 
Grammar (FSG) which emerged in 
the nineteenth century was a 

C seudo-science. Though it claimed to 
c a coherent approach to language, 
as demonstrated by tho fact that it 
could justify the oddities of French 
orthography, FSG was in truth nil 
Inept justification of Irrational 
orthographic quirks. Chcrvel works 
within the framework of certain 
professional assumptions, such as 
tho oxlstoiice of a true linguistic 
science (of which FSG w;as at best 
a deformation), a science which was 
first recognized by Saussurc. 

Many historians will find this 
book as a result too narrow and 
rebarbative. Tltis will be a pity. 
Although Chervcl himself docs nnt 
develop the connection,. his book, 
rs -3 ahoW try to tfiow, Is an im¬ 
portant link III the present debnte 
about the social nature of linguistic 
politics. 

The course of Instruction in 
grammar, as Chervel describes It, 
runs downhill almost all the way. 
In the beginning, nil was well, since 
the attention or. eighteenth-century 
grammarians was focused, as ft 
should have been, on words as signs, 
token in their relation to each other 
in tho context of language con¬ 
sidered as o systemic .whole. For tho 
lietrs qf the seventeen th-contury 
Port Royal Grammar, language was 
tho inline Qt thought, and the goal 
of linguistic and grammatical studjr ■ 
was to discover through languago. 
ch.a laws of reason and universal 
logic. Before 1750, than, orthog¬ 
raphy was not • Involved lq 
grammar. Grammarians had mqre 
noble concerns and,'ip any ca<yj, 
orthography was no problem be¬ 
cause French spelling was steadily 
realigned to follow shifts In speech :' 
miglois of 1700 become, In 1800, 

, anglais j the letter li was dropped 
■ froin autheur, d from advap, and l> 
front febvner, Just as many silent’ 

: eq had been quietly dropped hi the. 

. seventeenth centni’y.. Conversely, 
spoil ill g rules which Inter apfrearad 
to be baroque still made soma small-' 

■ Ph° ne ft c J ens e I« eighteenth-century > 
aristocratic Freuch, because words 

■ *jh£ ant i‘ am ^ c> aud <■">)< we re 
differently pronounced. Eighteenth- 
; century General Grammar, as It 


-. ’" r • T.y tuvy, MW.uuULUUUUrqty. OCORTO' 

• EdueMitmAer ^ ^c))rcl(miD8ry clearing gr^ fot the new. 

Vv:Bjj: : 6 ''M 857 <o- 4 * £7-00 • v ; !; 

; Rb 0416859402 £2.9jJ ;• 

tip denotes University Paperback • ■ ■ : ; > V ,; 
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For.tlie grammalrteyig philosophOg 
In the tradition of Port Royal, syn¬ 
tax. was not about isolated phrases 
but about verbal structures. For the' 
later school > arammarlans, however, 

: > eleineuts witfim sentences become 
; . JT uC, ^l : clauses, periods and spel- 
-»ng. HoW was the transition made 
!"■ General Grammar 

(EGG) to Frontli School Grammar ? 
AS 1 one might haVo foreseen, ' the 
1 , Ravelptioq witnessed the ephemeral' 
• , triumph Of EGG. At -one WvelNIt 
>' Was' proposed by men like Daunou 
that Trench spoiling be made sys- 
- tematicnlly * phonetfc, ‘ At- auqtficr 
leyo!, tho universal Ibgic of RGG 
bedame the heart of the currlcuiiim 
at The newly founded Ecolee Can- 
■: traWe, and grammar was .Stondhal’s* 


had been n touchstone. As Destuit 
tie Tracy explained, w ccuu science 
peiil s’appeler Iddologie si I’nn lie 
fail niieiuion qu’nu sujet; Grnm- 
muiro gdul-rule, si l*«n 11 ’a egnrd 
qii'au mnycii, et Logique si I’tm ne 
coiiMderc nue le hut”. Dm Bona- 
iturie detested the Ideologues. 
Primary education was handed buck 
in the Church, and secondary edu¬ 
cation, now geared to the study 
of Mathematics and Latin rather 
ilnm French, became in innny ways 
more retrograde than had been true 
before 17S9. 

Gradually, the Genera] Grammar 
was completely overshadowed in 
France (though less so in 'Belgium 
and French-speaking Switzerland) 
by that " monstro ” the first School 
Grammar. Its antecedents went hack 
to Lhomond's Elimeils tie gram- 
maim (ran (raise, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1780 and reissued 760 
rimea by 1893. Its apogee entne in 
1820-70 when its pxcudn-principleS 
were improved and codified by the 
the villain of the piece, Chupsnl. 
Gondilluc had been a grautmairicn 
philusuphe ; Chapsttl was u gram- 
mairidii profileur who bought a 
chateau with the proceeds of his 
hook and, at his death, endowed a 
fund for retired grammar tenchcrs. 
It was, says Chorvel, ihe leant lie 
could do. 

The central Intent of Chervel's 
hook is to analyse and pulverize 
this ginnumiiVc scolaire , whose 
focus was spelling rut her than syn¬ 
tax. The task of these low level 
grammarinns, he explains, was diffi¬ 
cult : they were committed ro 
explain orthographic variants, hut 
this became progressively more 
involved as phonetic usage changed. 
The rules were always false; at 
first, they had appeared plausible ; 
hut they came to seem increasingly 
absurd, especially uftcr 1835 when 
the Acudeiny refused to taka 
further account of changes in pro¬ 
nunciation. Necessarily, school 

f 'ranunar was driven to justify 
tsclf by invoking principles that 
were increasingly hyzantlne, like the 
rules governing ' the declension of 
the past participle (“ elle s’est 
laissle mourir*’, but “ elle s’est 
loissd sGduJre ”). Around 1870, the 
first FSG collapsed under its own 
weight. Democratization iiad made 
of education a serious business. The 
old system could not go on. 
“ Paavres, malheureux onion ta ”, 
wroto n former minister of educa¬ 
tion, f ‘qu’uvez voys fait pour 6 ir» 
tortures rle lo sorte ? ” Once the 
parents of tlie pauvres enfunts hud 
tlie vote, aomethlng hod to be done. 

A second grnimmnVe scolaire was 
therefore worked out. Unfonu- 
nntply, it proved ivorsc than the 
first. The now FSG was K un bric-il- 
brae informo .116 de millo pulsions” 
whoso justification was mi arid 
theory of functions still concerned 
with anachronistic spelling und the 
composition of phrases and clnusca, 
rather .than tlie-sentence qs 11 whole. 
In consequence. Imaginary func¬ 
tional- - • relationships woi*a postu- 
lated, - and ports of speocli were 
codified and recodiflod a<l infinitum. 
Evon - the authorities took fright, 
and in July,. 1810* the Minister of 
Education - ..decreed that" students 
would henceforth be ' required to 
know only those grammatical terms 
that had been * officiclloment 
autorises dens I'anscigncinent 
francos", , 

By the 1920s disoncliantment was - ' 
. fllmost: complete; Elninerit gi'phunqr- 
-tnqff . lijco; firunot, author of a 
inastbrful sevonteon-volume study of 
knguago, coptkmmcd 
FSG. But; Brunotis desire to revivify 
this'grammar by Injecting into its 
tired velhs the serum of diachronic 
grammar was fruitless. Only a 
Saussurian awareness of synchronic 
grmnmqr would have been of. use, 
but French School Gramihar had 
frp'JV'the fivst resolutely. tUcnod its 
fiynchronib-principles of 
eighteenth-century General Gram- 
mar. French' 1 School ■ Grammar 
fluffered-fi-om original sin and could 
not be reformed. It could not move 
from ,a concern for spelling and 
phraseology to a concern for tho 
word as a .sign within a logical 
system. I 11 fact, says Chcrvol, the 
situation is still hopeless today. To 


FSG? Chcrvel give; a . « ^ 

St'S?*® 'He clerk from the convent 

nbiLleomScefu^^” * r " m a — ‘- IIl \ had f ^ ar f d - as he put it. trass, with whose daughter lie had 

Ldn.,wiV y «h..f ' r, u- f l,e unknown” that tUaited him bee" -•— ! . l! “ • 

mn jubui Sorel was firm vrcbuL^ VTkcodnre Zeldlll when he was forced our of his con 

nv,u P u lj,,g ce,fl , wilh rf Iftlheoflore wwm Cloistered existence: he had been leh 

Ibiwnwords" In 1 aild VL_ T' aUcd hy - 1 his M knowledge dne 

n 1 1 ll,e Ccriilicai -- „ 7, j ^ o J , men » with whom he was sud- bri. 

th^lnnn famUnf Darbin elite Alexlna B denly called on to mix freely in a par 

wnul.i nof m W J 10 C0I,I(J n °i iptll Srtion by Michel Foucuult radically different way. Sometimes cru 

mnstoi'v nf q H,n f StH,c - job '' UJ* - ^ P«ri 5 ■ Galllmard. 25fr. hu kc P' his nerve : sometimes he wm 

? 1,0 p . n5t ,l )ar »iclpla fJfP P* 05, __ - ----- niantiged to cope with his new life, era 

functional equivalent d _ 1 J ' Hut lie never got over his feeling let 

r ,-!! nn ¥ s inan ^res and the rules i , in a bedsitter in being alone, an anomaly, unable the 

of icnsJonce. rul « b^Sr of Fa?is, Ab"l W. to have a fairly He ant 

Chervel does lint, however -V , -^irty-year-oitl railway porodnot even Bccost a prostitute, 

in describe for us ihe socialfoul d dead, having com- ' esc h ‘ s Peculiarity should lead her 

ounce of this orthographic „b* . ^^nlcide by gassing hamself. “ Jg|fg l T him as though I were a wo 

Sion. Granted that orthography £. one of the puzzling rmitHe *. It was the conviction that he 

u fetish, why was it so and wlm d MJ ’3*the Second Empire *fre was no.plaice for him in the be, 

ferenco did it make? Cherval Sm ffie see of twenty, he hod wm'd. n conviction stvcngthenecl by ovv 
given us n study which is technically 2 , Sri brought up In a con- dlf £ cu £“, ,n . f rap,0y ; *5 

fascinating but more techiioloeij in a giais' teachers ■ 5 ? p ® 


e Zeldiu 


r^TDarbin elite Alexlna B 
l^rnby Michel FouamU 


“ the u 11 known ” that tlA-aited him 
when he was forced our of his 
cloistered existence; he had been 
appalled by his lack of knowledge 
of men, with whom he was sud¬ 
denly called on to mix freely in a 
radically different way. Sometimes 
he kept his nerve; sometimes he 


■■ n—ic- Galllmard. 25fr. nu KC Pt ms nerve: sometimes he wora et commrt. tiio senior gov- 

rJfP wn5 , _ _ _ managed to cope with his new life, eminent official involved (the pra ! - 

Hut *. ,e never got over his feeling fet) advised him to emigrate. But 
i . tgea in a bedsitter in of being alone, an anomaly, unable the local bishop was kind to him, 
jaMirwiy. > f Paris, Abel r .° to have a family. He and his own family stood by him. 

Hi La nn Hhirrv-vear-oJd railway , not even accost a prostitute, 

IHSo. a j jead liaviiiK com- ,esc h . ls Peculiarity should lead her Though he lived in an age when 
gassing himself. t0 re I cct him *'as though I were a women had fewer rights than men, 

kimone of the puzzling reptile”. Ir was the conviction that he sow no great advantage in 

D “- cn r L e Q CC oud Empire, there was no plaice for him in the becoming a man. Each sex had its 

ittkq nvontv he had world, a conviction strengthened by own problems. He wns used lo 

[nil die ■*? 1 1 U qL a con . his difficulties In getting employ- those facing women, and tlie coni- 

in 1 aials' teachers ment . to match his talents, and petitiveness of the masculine world 
^trainee ! H ®i._ i 10f i ,. 1 .-.. sometimes any employment at all, proved too tough and merciless for 

jffiJJ sfilntistressRiS th « him give up. Its privileges to be overwhelmingly 

5n. In I860 a medical Barb In could not have found a fftaS d n.S v t U £fiJf 

SSion revealed him to be a new vocation because he was 1 Jii 

SSrodlte. with partially mule unwilling to use his extra- “J fl ® C i°°ff'iil!LSih?f n S,’ 

IfuSrtially iemale sexual organs, ordinary experience to interpret 1 .. a ” ln s. u P era bJ® 

Safie of ^ assuming either role, the problem of what would no wo- . 1 ? tlc way of ^ ls continuing 

sterile in both cases. He days be called sex and gender t0 reac “" 
idiudged to be more male roles. He came to tlie conclusion Barbin’s case !s too uncommon 
*u female \ bis birth certificate that it was not profitable for men for bim to Illuminate more than a 
ivilured and he took up life as to understand better how women small portion of the history of the 
1 B 0 . The case aroused consider- feel. He argued indeed that it .was relations of tho sexes In the past. 

1 ut medical interest as well us necessary for there to be a limit to He shows, in a negative way, how 
tiMtt among newspaper gossip the knowledge that .man has of difficult it was to look at the ques« 
run. It might have been for- woman, und that it would be dan- tion with any kind of detachment, 
ion bad Barbin not left, as a serous to overstep this limit. Man’s how curiosity about It was frighten- 
rt of suicide note, a rather faculties are incapable of making mg, he<w powerful ware the forces 
nurtoble autobiography. the leap; his happiness requires favouring the strictest conformity. 

... , , that he does not attempt to make One day, no doubt, historians will 

tobla had come tttp In the , t . Barbin said thnt ne himself, get round to studying peculiarities 


been sleeping, preferred him in 
continue this public quasi-lesbian 
relationship, ruth or than reveal the 
doctor’s diagnosis, which ivnu’d 
bring scandal on the school. His 
parish priest humiliated him with 
cruel accusations and offered im 
word of conifnrL. The senior gov- 


fascinating but more tcchnr>losi L aJ 
and limited than need be. lie hu 
written a history of French School 
Grammar rather than a 
tlie uses nf gvammur at a <ochl 
divider. It may seem unfair fur a re¬ 
viewer to reason from a perspective 
that it not the author’s own: bur.?. 

I think Chervel’s to be an iniponam 
subject. I may be forgiven for doing 
precisely this. 

The occasional references hIiIcTi 
Chervel makes to Rcnde Balibar’s 
Le Frmifais national could hu de¬ 
veloped to provide such a social 
explanation of orthographic cun- 
corn. Tho essential charactoruilc nl 
Revolutionary French Republi¬ 
canism wus its claim that the French 
by virtue of their citizenship would 
lie able to transcend social relation¬ 
ships that had been left muierlalij 
untouched. Peasants who had l» 
come citopens would not mind being 
landless as before. The system 
worked well enough from a bour¬ 
geois point of view. None the leis.the 
possessing class from time to {lot 
concluded that even abstract citizen¬ 
ship was too much. Having given tht 
masses nccess to' the French hi 
gunge (by creating schools or wv- 
rlny on 710 * 01 $) it then invented a 
fnmeais fictif which only hour- 

g eols children had the time to lean 
ram mar, be it latbiisante as Bill- 
bar thinks or orthographlcally oh 


and he had then sometimes “by employment at all, 
KdrtuEi ii a smS ^at finally made him give up. 

“jJUji town. In I860 a medical Barbin could not have found a 
gallon revealed him to be a new vocation because he was 
Mufarodlre. with partially mule unwilling to use his extra- 
Swnially female sexual organs, ordinary experience to interpret 
■IKt of assuming either role, the problem of what would nowa- 





l£fit of assuming either role, 

% Mer i| e in both cases. He days be called sex and gender 
I nudiudged to be more male rules. He came to tlie conclusion 


I risi. It might have been for- 

I I qh. bad Barbin not left, as a 
I ,fl of suicide note, a rather 
: ®table autobiography. 

1 gsbin had come toqi in the 


•ssss Si 



One day, 110 doubt, historians will 
get round to studying peculiarities 


-T-, II .. _ ijliiii XI- “■ OUIU null IllUOTIl. KCl IUUIIU HI SlUUVlin UCkUlIWUKB 

l J knowing women too well, would of this kind in the wider context of 

7 1 “„i, * Jlmake n bad husbaind; his joys pliysical abnormality. The handi- 

itorn. HU autobiDgiaplty rends W0U |j b e poisoned ones; he would capped deserve to nave their his- 
» lk t l s. r ^l ebe tetn P te d to exploit his know- tory written, and not Just in terms 
«4, fcr “ l0 * ““5 t er 1 n m, ledge, and Ills advantage would, of the laws passed to assist them. 
Mi and not enough with the (herefore, work against him. But They constituted a very sizable 
tawtn J“UJ .“!* he never elaborated on what this class—probably about one third of 

tnfllng and moving novel, which mvS terluus knowledge consisted of. the population lo nineteenth-cen- 

fti fir oc oTe can No one - in * n * CBSe ' uemcd lur V . Fra,lce - F'l f nd 

rf* P””**...® far ._ as ca . that keen to understand Barbin. experiences of the hunchbacked 


uttiog and moving novel, which mvS terluus knowledge consisted of. the population in nineteenth-cen- 
e ^ m f" “ £ No one, in any case, seemed all tury France. The attitudes and 

ttS^LiSte «cS„r°of ,S that; keen to understand Barbin. experiences of the hunchbacked 
bjt, m accurate account of teal The atlv j ce he reCe | ve d from those and the clubfooted, the squint-eyed, 

to whom lie revealed Ids secret the stutterers, the toothless, the 
My. with his obvious ability, expressed a sort of determination sufferers from hernia, rickets and 

ttdlitaot make a new life for to avoid the problem he posed. His sldn diseases, at all social levels, 

W? Ttvo major impediments confessor told him to keep quiet would repay study. It is possible 
mia his path. He was unlwppy about It and to become a nun. His that they would emerge as much 

a t ny that waa frustrating doctor said be nfust resign his more the oppressed and stigina- 


w The Wedding “: a characteristically vital woodcut illustration by Filix 
Vallotion for Gatiierdngs: Pi^ycbologies of the Street (189G), a collection 
of nvant'gwde stories. Vallolton is best known for his woodcuts 
of Parisian life and personalities of the 1890s; he was a friend of 
Toulouse-Lautrec and the Post-Impress ion ists, whose style and subject- 
matter he adapted to his own graphic technique , with stark contrasts 
between black and white and boldly outlined contours. From VaUotton ; 
Graphics by Ashley St James (96pp. Ash and Grant. £5.95 ; paperback, 


all, had ways of defending itself, haps normality will ultimately and 
The domination of the cult of nor- paradoxically become a rare plieno- 
mality may have been as severe as motion, as deeper study reveals tho 
that of the cult of social advance- uniqueness of the individual, 
rnent and making good. Bar bin's story Is a contribution 

Tlie elimination of much disease to tills combination of problems, 
and improved medicine have and Michel Foucault has done well 

greatly reduced tlie proportion of to exhume it from its obscure 
handicapped people, but at the retreat hi medical history. It will 
samo time Intellectual and psycho- be Interesting to see liqw he inter- 
njz'iLul dlvciaence from “ norma- prets it in the forthcoming book ha 


would repay study. It is possible 
that they would emerge as much 
more the oppressed and stigina- 


sensed as ChenrOl would haveltF^g fecund. lie had been, ,3^“"£.ldK«5 ™ed scctiiut ofthD com inuniiy EST^dlvcXiice’fr« P^tsU W 

Grammarica^hcgeiimny,^to speti, i ^terrified by lti s oxpeii- mrthing 6 beyond that. Ills hcadniis- tlum Urn working class, who, after V.ty” has probably increased. Per- promises. 


Grammatical hegemony, so to spear, a 
was used to bolster tlie dominance 
of the bourgeois class in n society 
where all men were citizens aod 
whore tlie weight of nntkapitaMj 
traditional ism was very strong. 

Of course, many, and porhtf'. 
most, societies, linvo lingumlt 
quirks that serve as social marker*, 
but nono have dovdoited these a* 

J m-posefully as did the French tftw 
800. In England, accents are* 
threshold; but in France, despiw- 
the fact that the accents of nj*. 
scizidme and of tho faubourg/ m, 
to be sure, tolornbly distinct, ta 
test of acceptability has tradj 
tionally been the ability to spell ana 
to round a phrase rather 
“speak white”. Similarly, "dJJ, 
guislidd” French oratory dBW, 
from lo franyais populate P rimnr '; 
in 'its surrealist reliance 
memorized formulaic responses. . ( 

- By contrast, the BnaJIsh spoJ*Jj 
' In public by upper-class Ed 8 1 «“^ 

Is roughly the same anguagew 1 * 

-. tuctically that is used by ihf“ . 

• private, and the soma n 0 

.’•Tor Boston Brahmins “ ,,d vfSlaM 
PFVs (First Famlbes of Vlrftaw,. 
But with the exception or 
caying Academicians ai,fl p renc h-'<' 
readers of nhc Figaro, po Ffe __ 1 . 
man speaks privately • 

mu laic language whkli Is! 
school and must be used * ~ 
speeches. . . ; Pn . llsh 0 r!. 

More important 

Aniericon accents ^K“ | e nti*t ■ 

home or in consplcuodsly - 

schools like Eton ° r h) J^ilc J j 
Exeter. An overtiy ^Jhj.. 
society overtly socretM Jjjjjr th a jjj 
of accents. In Franea, how ▼ ^piL J 
linguistic ' and BrartmiailCfll 1 


12 NEW336-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FROM ALDUS 



complete, self r contained treatment of an ever-popular 


Chomsky, Benvoniste 
and.Others, out they have done so 
only in order tq .support thtir 
d waving edifice, Hs entrant ■ dans 
St tcwlw d'AMlto".; one might 
soy, nials e’est pour 071 -remettre.” 

.;^ 5 r ve ! doS ? r ! b0S . as une petite 
catMhuphe ndtiopale”, the decline 




H t ^*r* r rii.fM2 




xKWfflw fimthe studjl of logic 
' In“peeing and phras- 
Kquestion which tho 




UnRutetic ' and ff**?*^. foisted i VV' V > 
city of the bourgeolsla jJLIjJfllit!; ■ ' 

'USySWlii #jStk thBse fully Illustrated books provides a . 

of the “ Grands prtowpjj, d ® 0 f view, ^P?P' 6ta * self rcontained treatment of an ever-popular 

thS m viuit •; W 0 ^t, from wildlife to* exploration, from world 
io people who \ 3 P a ce, Each book has 336 pages, 120,000 

' tSS'tiS JSSSS^' " H? and up to 600 pictures, two-thfrds of 

cfpio, that "national ,i«i ,j ■ colour, All 12 are organised on the ^ . 

nf'si'ammar 1 br$ttff4^ ^ s P rQa d' r system,originallydevisedforthe 
In SSS book--Butfe W.VV'J Illustrated Library in 1960 and widely copied 
25fu 'USPJ2&&2S Si i E “h spread is designed as an independent 

.it reaves. It * > ~ - ! v 

’mind historians that suulgrgjjSW ; ;• r . ' _ . .." •. +J\ 

^ “O •* y;Cpnwwft*??*-^* 


unitof text and pictures that leads natural ly into tJie‘ 

next. The system Is not rigidly applied: where 

; justified l?y thesubjept, whether the predators of 
Africa dr the achievements of Magellan, two or even 

three spreads are linked to provide adequate coverage. 

Design and general treatment are adapted to suit the : 
subject The result Is a dozeh attractive single volumes 
■ wUhawidepopulatappeal. A ■ ■ _ . 

i Trimmedpage size : 8^x111 mcl^s. ; (210 x 290 mm) 
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Doreen Wayne 


Gourmet 

Low calorie, 
low cholesterol, 
low cost cookery 

7. bivil: foi Iif- wluVh • Ik-v.'.I 
Vi'u hoi - / to ..-il l.ii iji- wn milli *.: 

t'l «j*tfjlOICIH.'f .-MliriyiJK.I t 

whilot Jo I ill*# IV' -kjIjI. 
eliminating JitKiJth h 

IiikJ culting foorl Lilf: by it ’litJ-l. 

K.K fi. it'll 10 

Marika Hanbury-Tenison 

Recipes 
from 
a Country 
Kitchen 

collodion of country nosh, 
iictditiunal and new recipes 
for cooking with 
lino dultonifo-d ingrodionf a. 

KPS 0 24010908 3 

Tack Lindsay 

The 

Monster City 

Defoe's London, 
1888-1730 

Defoe's detailed repovta and. 
j x • many other, contemporary 
J; ruing* ■? 

utiikmg picture of Ihe first 
’ modern city, in n h in.iilmous* 
ncie. 

ST.eO . 0M81GB614 

' G Legman 

No Laughing 
Matter 

Rationale of the Dirty 
Joke, Second Series. 

Dirty jokes are arranged 
logically by uubjectand 1 
t themes, in al! their f - 
• nirexpurgatod eVotlbtoni,,: 
innocence arid eqqiaitmoa 

i Violence. 

* £ 20.00 't) 2-16110228 ■ 

■ Joshua Siogum.. 

Sailing 

: Alone Around 


Adventuring into language 


mid tin ilupL' i» ilu'Kf poems; ilieir 

. nicsia: 4 i- is purely ml.- nf aggressive ireiitn [mviiv iiuimmu iis nv _ ummiLiits Uljlt .u- ." 

Bv Roger CardiliaJ seU'-numi testation: “Pause crit? ,fovu loped. J'.'e love poems uf '“ tiaiisfoiins himself into 

easse". They arc xpcctuciilur pin- /ndicuteur dcs c he mi ns du cncw vegeinble, bird, insect: lie l- • 

7 - ;«:■ . . ■ -—*- » ■ vocal iuns which deliberately oh- (| *|2H) and A thru dcs vomii^enrs well ntiturn nuturufu ”, 'Him- 

lilfs JAN 1ZAKA : si met the intelligence in search of r 19.10) cmiuiin elegiac echoes of That is, in this nnn.-.i. 

. „ .-. meaning and implicitly r.luiilenpe i... mar Line nnd Apniliuaiic, while sinn nf laiiuu,ni.'p ‘ 

Oe... res cotiij. teles , he reader-“ Hare you Lake i I.is n. lh e major poetic per? on nance of approaches^ "hf ’ , H° n '{ net fil,alI v 

Vnlimif 1, 1912-1924. 7 lfip|i. K)2i.\ tie Liuraline t" : l.'Uummc ttw»aximalif (coinposed creativity, the pE“U2« * 

Volume 2, Ji)2j-1!).i1. 4/3pp. 11t.li. |e inarms de rniel bleu (Iniinis 19215-30) n deliberate linked wmd reveals the nnlJn 

I-lined hv Henri Brilur dint acc roup i dans Tor tl’unc la veil le attempt on Tzara's part tn stake a about the world: KCfl ,n, ih 

. ir I,',,.. t'l.imumlt! claim to a place in -French literary .... . 

‘ I,i,uni ljou.it li.story us a poet confident enough ‘ 1 c,ne . dw Hondo dans | t , 

, . henucoup de sable bicydiste jaiine io sustain a long pnein, nil a par .. hniliniA n5#I P r r CL ‘ a,,x fiernus 

Ir is >i tried irony nf Itvik’Ii chaicnu nctif d«is pnpes with Apollinaire (“Zone' - ). Saint- mtlltie ses sens ct <«i 

literary life that those who most numlmttun il y a dus h.uiucis John I’erso (Fents) and lil tim'd Pmverbn 

violently attack the co n veil ti nil* of d'exc foment. devnnt ini tPnfaie ininterrumpuc). A language which nr last tales rot 

the culLural establishment should nibn/e mb.r/e bazebtwc iiilegungti Wh] , , , his Be n nein P e J,'Prntcs profound m'cjnine 

in due lime achieve o.ll.m.l guroo T/oi-a rerniins w?y inJcIi l,MS *** ultimate aim. K ' 

^Ir“rAVt: 1 .!]T«Vhfn'«ntP 3 !.iriTlU'n«ir'i»'ulf A f ,hi * stil « e . Tzma’s ideal te.y ary •«savage", L demonstrably At the some time, however |,j, 

I u ^ S r “’'’"hi •CBcni t« he one in which ((ravvs lI1)f)I1 .,j| Sljrts Ilf ' s-phisii- tone has a certain shrillness vA 

i7 -| 2 W,, ,LZ w,r<h *." m e m ,, • i ' ke ‘ , ,ls,u '- rl fated effects, ntmiv of litem cn- mnkes his grand theme | e „ 
irein 1st leader of ifiitt iiiovcmmi of “! mnillftSaiIniS^f Vi^lSITSf' r . ir, - ,|v unditioiia 1 . Most linriceuhly, whelming Ihmi dnes say, t1, c mo te 

cultural Lerrm-isni known us D.ula is ) I ° Aml eHcb w d 1 ,tf (J TO . r, »J flux now fall* into i^iestlc rhetoric of Pew. |> rn . 

now publicly honoured by u iiuhiii- « hlihlJ Knsed m 3SI Sr ** , iyl | Anlc clusters, long lines renuni- longed rending of the poem has left 

met.nil cdiiiiH., comp fete with J. fc “ * i .fr*/1 e«r G cr H cm ^ -^-enL of the epic hnssos nf .. Perse, Him reader unsntlsfie.1 thot i, < llc . 

del i.i led scholarly apparatus. What , “fZ nui crivoiu cXh * ,nd J ,s P l ] nct unied by reciiiTlim ceeds in n p pi-ox Into ling a visions* 

sis? A,i,i|,yri,, “ ta " f ■ — 1 

r/o.«s prolific life-work take us singularity. Tito author himseff Is I he poem is centred on the con- ,* e ^ st?ffU 

jrom Uic poems of his ndolcscei.co llow i ie ro to he seen, so that wlu.t icmiwncffl of the “approximate ^ T cl . ie jf, IchoT „ 

in Bucharest through rhe classic i, e nfflirs is Q r . lin Uom texture, an man M s “ hnmme apjiroxunudf te Sunenlist tenet • but 

taxis of fOncli and l*nrw Dadaism anonymous surface from which-no mmivnnt dans les u-pcu-pr&a du n f t Vn nn mnnner P ini!,i«,iiM . 

.in-1 un i»tn Ins Suii-ealist period intention or meani hr cun bu read, deslin/avec uit coeur commo val.se creato tho full vIsfminrv nfK ° 

in ihe lute 1920s and early IT w , „„ . ,, et tine valse en guise do tfiic . I Ins ci e.no too tuu visinnarv oifoct. 

it»30s. Tzara himself refused i. JJn W nn CI i.Mi"im 6 !iY?u >Id ‘ulnde is Tzara’s persona, a timid vet hope- ^f 0 m . rns therefore to the bu 
lo accent rluiL his different b *- ep l,p auc J 1 T un ^legible nioile f u j pj,| Rl ^ ni w j, 0 Entries for meaning sect Inn in theso two volume*, 

“periods** were discontinuous, fo1 ' ovc ‘ r * “ lld savnfi0 in a universe oF aljsurdiiv. ‘ A'Kitete, which groups texts ivrii- 

and kept n careful archtvo of genera es occms iunal piwaugcs ot » a umve.se or ausmuuj. ten ncrAss the Dndn nnd Sumalhi 

his own. From this and from accessible lyricism. The render In hrtche ouverte nu cnem de years (1919-.12). 'Hio most Lmpres- 
Henri H6hnr*s painstaking editorial hauling his tray through the blhs/ard I amide de nos enneims les s , ve Bro „ sct n f automatic pmse 
rcsenrdies, we now have the of unimelllgiblliiy is rewarded by niots piucas undor rhe heading “Le 

materia] from which the overall transulous into zones of In gluctnle parosso du sort qui nous IJdsespdmnto M . u til le whlrh ties in 

shupc of Tv-arn’s uohiovcntcitr us h radiant ine'aniiiB. Random islets nf lai>. - se couvu- ft not it- guise r he hvo strands of Tzara's poetic 

counter-cultural writer can be unexpected beuuty float up, intiigcs nos duens notts-mfimcs courant effort: u desire to nchiove the enn- 

did ted. which glow with die strange and apres nous-inemcs ditinn of a universal language, an 

i j . ■ moving colours of n dream: senls dans 1'Cclio do nos proprus *• espormito ” which will much on 

“ snrJAtA SinJni- £1,“ et je dessine fo pays ct tes bijoux , nhmwneiits d’ondes men tales U 1I aspects of Itumnn feeling and 

BOGfotC ditpnynie pout lexplona- sontU m yeux vivams mnlgrt 1 l’mexjirimnblc pfomtude q.u ibought; and the ucknowledgiucm 

fe. “ t 6 * ai , ^ ia fo vache accoucha uit grand oeil ’ . nous entouve d*im.pos»Jifo that true intensity of expression can 

Ir5. m i < r forces In its verbal vlvniit de doulour ou tic for n10 vitlo dovu.it vous pnchc only be found in circumstances ot 

proauctmty drive. _ itavuig aban- nu ^ord do la mer monte i-n rermunfte stress and desperathm—the court- 

rSSSd bims.df i;? ? n °TntbivulJm - splrale In sphire . No longer absent front the verbal ^ of self-oxtincrion is a comllar, 

Silon ^th rerartl to Hs a domed ,a tem l ,dtc • stitiggre, the poet revels bis frailty ,,f verbal authenticity. 

ImiHnaac Fi ouch On tho one liarid There, is a sonsu, .dioii, in which In the face of tho “ inexpressible Those are indeed texts of moving 
alanx^wiih other rei\e«adeis oLDadii^ this most formless and anarchic of plenitudo" of his surroundings, authority and incisiveness, which 

.sWqWIstV4»o ee^;tUb Wueftk i- .oyonLuajlly.:; cobefea- and Words se^rn linsdUe, and lie cun . sukrosls tln.t it Was in proso that 

foternatimval. dfEbuiacy and Mhl «o«-of', purpose^ and only ^abccumb .to ..tfrofo • terhfviiia . T-/,nra was best able to aistnln bit 

finesse us stinnorrinn a -cukiirnl The climax of MuLsnn meuiiinglussncHs ns they flush chnnictorLstic “attack", la the 

svstem he was nleditod to suhottH®* (19i9) ejqjresscs a vision ihraurft cmiscioasitcss: "winds closing piece, "Lea Consciences. 

mi tlio niilior lie was attiuctcil to which it is not hard to read as being .ttrcaking/lenving rhe nn.-resi irate aiidmiunlus ”, the adventure into 

its fluency and eunhoitv its aom-n- consciously constructive ratlior than majestic trace bolvlnd iltelr meaning laiiMiutRe cornea across most power- 

priatones/ to lyrical ends L-rom ,G ‘ ,,or,i! dc: scarcely meaningful". Perplexed, fully, truly convincing tho render 

tho outset, Taftra's outrageous on- >vi on ii’assassine pas los homines and disoriented, he bobs in n that ■'beneath ouch stone, tliero Is 

sla.itgilts on syntax and lhwiUsric stir dcs teirnsscs whirlpool of words, cosmic winds a uoMt or words nnd Il ls from their 

coltoivucc arc uccmnpo.ilod by a a«L se colorciit de la succession ami snows, flire and oceans,. rapid split nine that tho substance 

reassuring sense tdwt even as if , intinie les lentours horreura grim dcs enfei-s asphyxies *,*f i,f ,1 ° 11 .n VO i„ ,- c ia K h-f™nlf nf wit'; 

succumbed to his nggresslvo mam- nt \ u * ^ntnns des closes inouies do xitfo suours I s hi such texts btrippcd nr^i 

pulations. the , French lmiguaRe ?‘ rn ® CS i 1J »-aunrto mlcroRrayhics dcs grimaces d'm-agog entnelysmus con- ^T^, c ',?, u u 8 JC 

remamfld attractive. It is fnschtat- i |“ 1 ° s chiomatiques et des images tagleux avafonchcs lombes t1 ^^h/°/f^fnalins" 

Jrta to, observe linvv the writer’s hous portous tous dos grclots- T „,„ „_„ lo that wuNuigir.iipiiy of,Jceimg_. 

style develops those vnliimcs : tumidte que nous agitons BnJdnxtnd^wiVh i^ oan ^■ Cassou which he came to sac as his 

&A1gftS3i tftfsa PPl ' r SfltJSSStwfe 

%rf,, dlc “'n , 

tanoous or gutontarie poems (mora ;• h nc Prering noetic images x r ' “ -- 1 

d^l^ss-consistent with tlie priuciplos '■ which will suggest .tp rondev w|; . V/TaI t /jj f-v A'f-iYM-A O 

of composition defined by..Breton - a deeper lmnnony M^lerUM the mite;, -y ; I UlOIiL LllS LT(ILll Ol LS 
in .the: Sun-ealist. Manifesto),! sound • faf e' discontinuitio# of. reality apef v> ttvilk/llD 

‘ JS f’uJSrajuYchW- did 1- n^tvggHng.witih W^tts^herebV H °^ |1I • • • ' ? p °i® d |° n l; n u r J0 ^^Sf^Glono's ScrSinfll 

tcorts^ of bfo otvn. by cuttW tboni .- the ' jucgfor stand* flt iha: ceiiLiW. Fahst aii ylllage .. /“"i f. S but W ' 

* shufflinR the Ulfs. ilo'WQitld•• .ubliit of^screnfr cbnumudort ivith hi* PtirU • Coiu n ,«v,i .mr-' . “’ u,n . t Q uh : h. ■ 


poljnnarphmis d!«m.rt c vr,i tl l i v 
si.JjjL-ct who, at fi,sr * a 

!, i cnnfide.ic«; l. i "' -''. 
ally borne upon the tul„ .% , 
u» adiiuve u nositiou uf C L ,'(n n,, h 
fining more .aid mure ii-io tl.e u, jd nil-surveying dominunr® u'■' 
(■rvncli poetic iruditimi ns he Bl-Ik.i- comments that .hr , 0nd 
deiulopcd. T'/e love poen.j uf “ trausfornis himself Intn mi i* 01 .* 
hidiatwur dcs c he mi ns du incur vegetable, bird, insect: he u I. -3, 
(1928) and Arhre dcs vomiincurs self /uiiurtt naturula H , ^ lfn ' 

(1930) con mill elegiac edifies of That Ls, in ihj< aiui.-.i,..,. - 
(.ani:inine nnd Apnllinairi*. while sion of language he iSf? 1 ' 1 "' 
ilio inujcn- iwetic rtrfnnminco uf approaches Ihe ’ orinint 1 tn • 
l.'Uummc awraxinuilif (composed creativity, ihe nnlm 
during 19215-30) is n ddiberiui! linked wmd reveals til* A*. ,lle 


manhiittun il y a des biupicis John I’er.so (Vents) and Klitnrd 
d’exerf-ment devnnt toi <Pndsie i'nififernnnpuc). 

mlinze mbaze bazeba/e mleRangu Whilet in this nincly-nnge pnein. 

Ruroo Tanra remains very mudi the litei - 
At Bus stage, T/i.ru’s idea] le.'.i f „- v •«savage", ho deiiiftUMrably 
leon!il sl-liu I*, be one in lvlilcn draws ..non ail surts of si.phisii- 
words emerge in a naked staLe. not effects, ntmiv of ihcin cn- 

us carriers of meaning proper bur r j rt .| v traditional. Must noticeably, 
as mnitfresiatiftjts of a kind of pure „ 1L1 v 0 | .i )a] f]„ x „ ow f a n s inm 
eIectncijl energy. And each word Hiytl/mlc clusiers, long lines remini- 
is as highly chnrget^ us the next: Sl . t , ni n f tl.c epic hisses of .< f’erse, 
concent ration mrftrteure crutme- ., nd j, p lin ciuaied by recurring 
moot des mots qui crftvent crim- ^ nr lchmnrif p h rM0 * t l, al 
tenf. Each wmd conics out of the miloicn|e Rl1 nvertt n Kense „f „„ 

“■ «“*■ 

singularity. The author himself Is I ho poem is centred on the con- 

nowhere ‘to be seen, so that what sr.iousness of the approximate 
he offers is a random texture, nn man": "hnmme approximate te 
anonymous surface from which -no mnuynnt dans les u-peu-pres du 
intention or nieiuiinR cun bu reud. dealin/nvec uit coeur comine val.se 

However, no writer would went tn « J!™'S l “ ” 
t-.v>n mi mu’ll mi illi’uiido mode 13 T/arn’* persona, a timid >et hope- 

for P ovS.?, end l“errtta“e« JJIt-”"’* 
generates occiwlonal passages of a lin Lveise or absuiduj. 

accessible lyricism. The render la hrftche ouverte nu cnem* de 
battling Ids tray through the blizzard i'urnfoe du nos eunemix les 
of unimelligibiliiv is rewarded by , , mots 

abrupt trausiiioos into zones of lu gluctnle parcssc du sort c|in nous 
radiant meaning. Random islets of iaix.se couvu- ft uotre guise 


wring w n cu unenu.! i.akc-cl woi cl reveals the nnl(j ,J n f 

attempt on Tzara’s part to stake a about the world: KC11 n,I>l 

claim lu a place In -French literary ... . . 

history us a poet confident eimugli * 1 du ntondc dans | t , 

io s mail in a long pnein, on a par .. hnilllll „ n ;,jr/I CL ‘ u,,x dcs W'm*' 
ivitil Apoiiinairc ("Zone”). Saint- 1,1,1 e nid ^ ie ses sens ct nts 
Joint Purse (Fe«ts) and liluard Pnivcrlu-s 

(PodsiV iiiinten-onipuc). A Iiihru ape which m last takes rn.,t 

While, in this nincly-nnge pnein. *. l I ll . d fi c ' ,ern t-cs profound mcnnlng, 
Tzara remains very much the litm - lf,l! ’ iS T/ara s ultimata aim. 
ary *' savage", no dL-nionstr.»bly At the same time, however. Iiii 
draws itnon nil sorts of si.phisii- tone has a certain shrillness which 
cited effects, ntmiv of them cn- mnkes his grand theme less over- 
rirely. traditional. Must noriceubly, whelming tbmi does, say, the mn.e 
tlie verbal flux now falls into majestic rhetoric of Pei-se. pro- 
rliytl/mic clusters, long lines remini- longed reading of the imom h?s left 
seem nf the epic hisses of .< Perse, rhis render unsatisfied that it sue- 
.md is punctuated by recurring coeds in approximating a vislonsrv 
words nr leitmotif phrases thut com- grasp on cosmic a realities. Much of 
mimicnte ail overall sen se of an ISIlommc np^roximfir// is ton wordy 
iitsjstciit. structured argument. the modulation front chaos m mn- 

The poem is centred on the con- al 5°K!y WC, ' ,N, L “1-a 

sniousness of the “approximate !.[!.£* T?/,-n 5 S « ,,0 ? r Vft ] r ". 
man": '‘hnmme apiiroxitnutif te if V’ .u- " prin l c 

mnuvnnt duns les i-peu-prfts du ^ ,*,5*! K 

destin/avRC un coeur com me valise n,,< « 10 

et tine valse en guise de tfite This c,c ' l, ° “ ,0 ^ ul « visionary effort. 


voyage of the 
liberdade 

- Fotowozd by-l-IRK Duke ; : 

*■ •. v*>t th^;^!4,toi&®:9 
= : '.HV^ylho fifst'mafi eyerjMNf ' h 
'■ V:L »foiie.around 

■ ■ wpIr^andwiRiiilttil/ft 
.;i' pthora Lul hd Yvas lh 6 first, •" »; 

. ■ -V .;. ' ’ ‘o 246.Uo;i52 

| ■ 'J''JamesVogti;"1^' 

-.-4’ ftii' 

Gdsmlc factor 


radiant ineaniug. Kniulom islets or 
unexpected beuuty float up, images 
which glow with the strange and 
moving colours of n dream ; 
ct je dessine fo pays ct tes bijoux 
sent dee you* vi vaqts 
la vache accoucha uu grand oeil 
vlvaitt de dnuleur au de far 
an bord da la mer monte en 
spirale la sphfere 

la tent pet e 

. There, is a sense, dton, in which 
lids most formless and anarchic of 
iPOQivy. oyontuajlyqoberes. . and 
feyeius. some, sort - or purpose; and 
shauo. The climax of ""MuLsnn 


nos cMcns nous-mdmes courant 
aprfts nous-.nfinies 

souls dans Pic ho do nos proprus 
n bn foments d'nndes im-ntnles 
mnlgr^ Pinexjirimablc pfonitude qui 
nous enboiirc d*inipas»ltile 
je mo vide dovunt vous pnchc 
re to. info e 


. spirale in sphere . No longer absent from the verbal 

la tentpete . stiiiKgte, the poet reveals Ins frailty 

There, is a sonsu, .dioii, in which in the face of tho “ inexpressible 
tills most formless and anarchic of plenitude" of ;his surroundings. 
POj^ry/wovfmutaj|ly.:c coUeres- and Words se^m. hosdDo, and Me cun 
reveals.some, sort-or. purpose; and only succumb .io. tfiofo • terHPviug 
shaiio. The climax of "MuLsnn meiiniii gloss ness as tltev flush 
Flake” (19J9) pxjjrasses u vision ihraush consciousness: "words 
which it is not hard to read as being Streaking/lenving rhe nn.-resi u-nce 
consciously coustiuctive rntltcr than majestic trace boliind fltelr meaning 


tonoristic: 

id on n’assossinc pas los hotmnes 
sur dcs terrnsscs 

qui sc colorciit dc la succession 
intinie les lentours 
nous rontons des choscs innul.es 
mirages iivqunrto microgranhies des 
times chromatlqucs et dos images 
pous portous tous des grclots- 
luniidte quo nous agitons 


scarcely meaningful". Porploxed, 
and disoriented, he hobs in n 
whirlpool of words, cosmic winds 
and snows, fire and oceans,, 
tiorrours gr ini 60 s enfei-s asphyxies 
do side s.KKirs 

grimaces d’nragos cntaclysmes con- 
togleux avafonchcs tombes 
Like .Perse or (as Joan Cuksou 


claims Tzara, in echo of n prime 
Surrealist tenet; but this tern i< 
often too mannered and wilful 10 
creato tho full visionary affect. 

One turns therefore to ilia last 
section in these two valumc>, 

17 An tile to, which groups texts ivrii- 
ten across the Dndn and Sun-calht 
yews (1919-.12). Tito mnst Lnpres- 
sive are n set of automatic prose 
piucos undor the heading “Le 
D 6 ses.i) 6 rnnto ", a title wldrh tics in 
the two strands of Tzara's poetic 
effort: u desire to achiove thoenn- 
ditinn oE a universal language, an 
“ espormito ” which will much on 
all aspects of human feeling and 
1 bought; nnd the acknowledgment 
that true intensity of expression can 
only bo found In circumstances of 
stress and desperation—the court¬ 
ing of self-oxtincrion is a comilary 
of verbal authenticity. 

Those are indeed texts of moving 
authority nnd iucLsIveness, which 
suggests thut it Wus in proso that 
Tijara was host able to mistain bli 
clinnictei-hitic “ attack ”. ia the 
dosing piece, "Les Consciences. 
uifommulLt; the adventure iuw 
ItiiigiutRc comes across most power¬ 
fully, truly convincing tho render 
that “ bauenth ouch stone, there ji 
n iio-it or words nnd it Is from their 
rapid .spinning that tho substance 
of tito world is formed", n 
is in such text's, stripped of sell - 
conscious floiirisl.es and rUotqrlcu 
supports, that Tzara conies closes' 
lo chat “ jMKMUigr.iipliy of feeling . 


tuniidte que nous agitons „ 7 *' i-' oan c ^. K8mi which he camo to sac as Ids W»W 

ppur les ibics majciircs sur les . . Wa]t ^ Whlimnii, T - /m - u goal, and thus domoiujtrntos tho.rfr 

vioducs et pool 1 les (uihtiAUx ' P??.,'. tninri. in this long poem to markable wny in which his uucpffi - 

Horn die noetic nieaninp (mhoi'cck bwisl wjj a -cotalogfoo.. ojc allusions pi-oniising poetics of non-intention;. 
clSSiy cnwS In $£ forln^^rfan ' ^t^om 'support apoatlf vision nitty /Inaily commiinlcntes "algg 
nndcKia for tEo neom iS ^f clcnientRl doiith and eifcyclopecllc - intonsitd cfb In* conscienceihe 

T A energy of - his singular cos - 


T_ A MWIHIWIL UJ., UICkUII 

hi , I no: Sun'^allst - Manifesto).] sound 
Rooms;using nonsense syllables, aud 
poems;" adapted ftti'ni . Nagrfl - ntid 
Maori folk ; sbngs. Tzara . expori- 


.« mamae.j.-ne - wciuw. rejuvopate did’- - a'!jusgHag. with - (Hsp o f«t *8 .Whereby' v - 

toxtfl: of: n» own. • by cu whig them *: the'. juggler sumdsi at ■ ihe.; • cesiliw. ® w • 11*18® 

‘ " linR would point of serene cbnumudort irith his i wipp. 1 Paris; Galllmnrd. -tOfr, 

delightedly .appropriate nny mami- Tiiuefmojjt being: Eve. water -__ _ r 

: script of nrlntinx errors, and intro- . nnuitihvijmi. mill. kilAmnli-ii nnh 


me uuugDi Iin B T V i In, 

boredom. Violence bad boon flu *. 
ccgral ' naut of Gionos ncrjo 
war Id from the start, but hloou 


script oi* printing error* and[ intro- .._equilibrium, sun,' kilometre, nnd 
mice menu lugless coinages (“Jzuca everything tltat I can iinadite as be- 


world trom me scan, “r.. 

1 lotting, or tlie antlcipadiW 'Wpl' - 
si.become from this point •JJ'jE.i 
endemic, although GJ 0110 lo* 
a sco its . comic side. . 1 “. 





m i i ivm»u upnuars m R 

- rO\Vs >vida^ by tiyeutv- 
fiye^he& deep). Tpgeiher. with tholn 

t. . ^pqgcapmcni 'inconristeiicLes atid 
' 'WPjr general-sulytlissfon,to the :piti- 
* 'jypfo.ofi sytitactlt and serpantic il* 
;> wgfoaJibf, tJje rehyltlng texts nVq 

- ttlmost impbasihie vto. reftd in day 


rtfg 

' siurvelWww 8 • 


Tlw bljftior of flip JrevLvlioiiat y : . 
. Araclme'Sising demOnatr.Riewi. 
die 6f loniohing wayti Jri wlkioh'. 
the body is affscted Uy, - • : 

1 ;. .ihoaiardt • 

k ^B.B0• •. 0?.'ie 10969P; •■■j 


: jv/Uoif, •: about.; tin 
*. ’W)iBf.cfffq.-p66)Jd 

- IfosvofteatiflSj.XJ^ 
Tpppl iMfUjOccu. 

thruatlng fiwi ;r« 
cjtto ■: ttan^itlpna- 
sly. disdftipf .if. T 
. constant nicx j all 
; or fcrm ld.absei 
;, speed • thPdligh 

- . where Jandfnarts 

fni-!]\*co^nitiup. 



„ new hoy K ' 
sW sem.en6e t 
ant, aud thls one ; 
harping ^/"Srlbe ' 
[ f0r-itu5fo n .J ' .v r dist 'i 

.. lnformatfon 


1 V ig ^SKW} *ef«- passions.. He needs more 

;; 

.' :';K --i' ^ - • • • . ’ 

.... . • , - • f - r» - 
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Carved in granite 


Family snapshots 


By Charles Caiisley 


JOHN HARRIS > 

Songs from the Earth 
Selected Poems of John Hair is, 
Cornish Miner, 1820-1884 
Edited by D- M. Thomas 

130pp. Padfifow: Lode nek Press. 
£2.75 (paperback, £1.20). 

Until the appearance of D. M. 
'Humus's excellent Cornish antho¬ 
logy The Granite Kingdom (1970), 
the best work of the mlncr-poet John 
Harris was little enough known in 
his native county, let alone beyond 
die Tamar. Pm- almost a century, 
inncli of Harrisfinest poetry hns 
loin buried beneath the great weight 
of ids excruciatingly plcrisric and 
didactic Victorian verse-sermoni/lng- 
Mr Thomas, also bnrn in ntid- 
Camwafl and a poor acutely sensible 
of the whole ambience and central 
.strengths of the earlier writer’s 
mirk, has set himself tlio formidable 
uisJc of selection and (in the case 
of some of the longer pieces) sub¬ 
stantial excision. The result- is 
Songs from the Earth, a total 
triumph, and a complete vindica¬ 
tion of Mr Thomas’s assertion, in- 
his first anthology, tihot the 
important fact about John Harris 
is "not that nine-tenths or more of 
what lie wrote is moralistic dog- 

S ard, but that when all the rubble 
i taken tuway there remains rhe 
radium of poetry ”, 

John Harris was at work by the 
age of nine, and at thirteen lied be¬ 
gun a twenty-year stint underground 
m the huge Dokoath Mine. The 
Gemd-ronioiitidstn of Iris vision in 


Hint blaze within the fiery orifice? 
Hast tier, by the glimmer of the 

lump, 

Or Hie fat.!-waning taper, gone down, 

down, 

Towards the earth's ilrcml centre, 
where wise men 

Have told ns that the earthquake is 
conceived.... 

Hast ever heat'd, within this prison- 

house, 

The storiling hoof of Fear ? 

Despite fcsrsnmely long hours of 
labour, unabated poverty, rhe mast 
cramping of personal horizons. 
Harris remained a determined aud 
compulsive writer. rf paper was 
unavailable, he wrote, on roof-slates, 
iron wedges, the inside of his 
miner’s hat, bis thumbnail. In the 
absence of ink. lie manufactured his 
own from blackberry juice. His for¬ 
mal education was negligible, but 
rhe springs of Ills creative Imagina¬ 
tion rose pure and strong. The 
nearby “ crag-heap’d tiarn Brea ” 
was to him n glittering and fabled 
mountain: Carmel or Sinai itself, 
and the setting of perhaps his finest 
poent. 

Summer was pant, and in the 
Ion Floss wood 

Autumn lay down to die. Deep 
mourning tones 

Arose from Nature, and the sky 
went tears 

Upon rhe sounding earth .... 

On her path the moon 
Walk’d robed in silver, and the 
white rocks look'd 
Like saint? assembled on the hills 
of heaven. 

” A Story of Carn Brea ” is the 
homiletic tale of an old widow 
visited by two nameless and pro- 

f ihetic horsemen seeking shelter 
rom. a gee at rainstorm as they 
return from a funeral. Their strange 
stories—of those who have lived, 
worked, suffered and died In the 


i- mi m r* I. t uviabu. duuci cu UIIU umu ui 

such poems as “The Mine” always mVs *f ia dow— are crowned, in the 


also carries tho chillingly realistic 
tones and colours of truth. 

Bast ever seen a mine? Host ever 

been 

Down in its fabled grottoes, well'd 
- with gems. 

And canopied with torrid mineral- 

belts, 


final passage, by the disturbing 
image of a Huge and rapacious sea- 
Mm pecking at aha scalp of a 
drowned fisherman. So great is- the 
poet's skill, however, that such 
gloomy horrors are kept firmly in 
control within the framework of a 
serene and confident vision of a 


ravage world Imned ami made bear¬ 
able by u realization of the ultimate 
harmony of man, nature, and God. 

fn a whole scries of shorter 
poems—whether dealing with scenes 
oE childhood, the wild life of his 
Cornish countryside, or the grinding 
drama of tho life of the poor— 
Harris captures, with marvellous 
economy, the explosive charge con¬ 
tained in tho sudden moment of 
revelation. 

The grey-headed man, clad in rags 
as he goes, 

And the water-cress girl, with the 
frost in her toes, 

I saw them to-day creeping down 
the dark lane, 

And they trembled with cold, and 
were weeping with pain. 

At the age of ulurty-three, Harris 
was rescued by a group of well- 
wishers from servitude in the mine 
(despite sonic opposition from those 
who felt he should “ know lus 
place ”) and appointed Bible Reader 
and travelling preacher based on 
Falmouth. He continued to write, 
hut much of his verso declined in 
quality. The granite stones and 
running brook of his imagination 
too often became the tlresoinely 
didactic book of sernious. A soli¬ 
tary of solitaries, he lacked the sup¬ 
port and encouragement of—in par¬ 
ticular—a fellow creative spirit. 
But no person, of cultivated taste 
and artistic discretion was at hand 
to help, advise and hold the poet 
to the instinctive truths of his ori¬ 
ginal and natural course. The rare 
qualities of Harris's inner land¬ 
scape, and something Mr Thomas 
has rightly defined as "the recon¬ 
ciliation of the social and lyrical 
impulse, the Augustan and Roman¬ 
tic ”, bave been for too long con¬ 
cealed by a mass of verse admitr 
tedly less than good. But Mr 
Thomas’s bold and judicious selec¬ 
tion re-presents what Is unquestion- 
ably among the finest work of a 
true original. It is clear that Mr 
Thomas also knows John Ha iris’s 
“place”, and this scholarly edition 
puts an entirely happier and more 
appropriate construction on that 
grisly terra. 


By Matthew Hodgart 

JOHN UPDIKE : 

Tossing and Turning 
Poems 

90pp. Andrd Dcutsch. £3.50. 


The trouble about poets is that they 
tell us too much and too little. Too 
much, because they give us snap¬ 
shots of their parents, wives, chil¬ 
dren. mistresses, and pots ; unless 
tlio focusing is sharp and the com¬ 
position formally pleasing or witty, 
these may invoke the tedium as 
well as the charm of a family 
album. Too little, because the pic¬ 
tures; if they are not boring, invito 
us to ask some probitbly Illegitimate 
biographical questions ; such aS, is 
it really true what the poet says 
about his affairs ? And his income ? 
For example, John Updike visits 
Hartford, Connecticut, which is said 
to have the highest per capita in¬ 
come in the United States, and looks 
at the opulent houses of Mark 
Twuin ana Wallace Stevens; he re¬ 
flects that no authors today possess 
such residences, “ And I, I live (as 
if you care) in cliambers/That 
number two—in one I sleep, alone/ 
Most nights, and in rite other 
drudge . . . . Well, I do care, in 
a way, enough to ask if this famous 
novelist, who once had his fnce on 
the cover of Time is really as poor 
as nil that. Should we do something 
about it ? The only suggestion I 
have to make is that the causes 
of this poverty, if It is real, 
are private education for several 
children plus amateur photography. 
“ Commencement, Pingree School ” 
tells how the poet goes to see “his 
lovely daughter graduate”. As each 
of the girl graduauds “accepts her 
scroll of rhetoric/Up pops a Daddy 
with a Nikon. Click.” A Nikon is a 
very classy camera, and even film is 
dear on top of school fees. 

Updike, who onco illustrated an 
autobiographical poem with real 
black-and-white snapshots, is at-his 


" Leaving Chfi 

{Of the Farm) VSvSAS^ 
tor that. His recent exne^ien^f n, ' r,, 
more melancholy than thE » 
childhood (mte of 
poets). The particularly ?ad 
aro the ones that ought PS 
happy: being driven, veryV? 
from Mi an to Como by a EL'} ,i 
Italian lady; sailing in a |aS 
yacht; flying over the Ailufr 
(agony) His family couKE 
extend backwards and fqnwdT £ 
terestiugly but on the vvhoU’J* 
hnppily The one subject he™! 
happy about is, one suppose*. J 
but the long poem with the un£ 

euphoric! 6 ‘ S m “ r0 Ku 

Updike remains a master, Mr 
liana the master in our time d 
light verse. Whether he is a Ih*! 
or not will not be decided until 
twenty years after his death iuu 
as posterjty has decided that bvha 
Thomas is a poet and other well, 
thought-of candidates of tho i9Jo< 
have vanished beyond Hie River 
Lethe. This cannot matter to him 
since he must remain in the com¬ 
pany o-f Chestcrbelloc and Auden j 
good man and better faber. H e 'j, 
even a literate writer, if b u e 
defines literacy ns die willingness 
to read through the Scientific Aw 
crican every month without aecw 
urily understanding every word. 
“Skyey developments”, about pul¬ 
sars, etc, is good, but even better is 
“ News from the Underworld "j 
They haven’t found the W 
wee particle for carrying 
die so-called “ weak force " yet, but 

you 

enn bet they 1 !] find some odder 

thing. 

Tn the strange world of poetry 
(still largely unknown) Updike 
may- bo a weak force but he never¬ 
theless has in him something d 
the stars. __ 
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ji Bernard Bergonzi 

jjffESETEt 
Critical Twilight 

rations h d!e Ideology nf 

•fiSta* f H terWy ™ UI * 

:£m w McLuhan 
^ Routlcdgo- E7.95._ 

to dile of John Fckele’s book 
•i belong to a novel; the sub- 
tL pedanticaUy explicit and ten- 
^IVBotb aspects are charac- 
The Cntical Twilight. It 
friork of Marxist metncriticol 
LL ■ the verbal texturo is dense 
jufc argument tough in places. 
Mthare is a strong clear plot ami 
Steak Is written with driving 
rjjKunl energy. The author, 
Sis only thirty-two, is a Cana- 
L tctdeiuic who was born m 
,H*UT and wlw keeps up . his 
j Marian connections: Luk&cs is n 
IjSul influence, particularly 
IdkA bte writings on aesthetics. 
AtMbtf major Influence is Mar¬ 
ia Despite die author’s youth his 
bdtai is traditional and 
laEijric—old-fa^bioned, I sup- 
at some weald call It—and 
mrtoilr unaffected by the 
tlfowrinn currents that arc now 
uuig strongly, apart from some 
rt of Ideological state nppar- 
ua. There is, in fact, an atmo- 
jim of the 1960s about Mr Fek- 
jnwwk, and that Is not surpris- 
3 ;liu) earlier version it was a 
Ciriridje doctoral thesis pro¬ 
ud in 1972, which means it 
uibave been embarked on about 
ttjmtgo. 

To to almost unnerving extent 
KrFttetc knows Iris own mind, 
cd Ue outlines of what lie wants 
emerge forcefully, despite 
lol obfuscations caused by New 
Ldt Jargon. lie begins with the 
notion that in ihc ii me¬ 
wl wntry thero was a deepen- 
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ing division between “ culture*’ 
and ‘'civilization”; the realms of 
literature and art and the imagina¬ 
tion were Imnotuiuly opposed tu 
capitalism und industrial society. 

I hen, in the twentieth century, in 
the English-speaking world, literary 
criticism became institutionalized 
and was incorporated ima iiea- 
cupitnlist civilization. 

For Mr Fckete the essence of art 
is that it should defotishize a world 
alienated by capitalism, imparting 
a subversive vision of things us 
they really tire, pointing to.the pos¬ 
sibility and then the actuality of a 
transformed human future. It is in 
this aspect of Mr Fckcte’s thought 
that the influence of Marcuse is 
most appnront; and It is die opti¬ 
mistic Marcuse of Eros and Civili¬ 
zation rat It or than the pessimistic 
author of One-Dimensional Man. 
Instead of art as defctlshization 
(reminiscent of tho Russian Forma¬ 
lists' “ dcfomi-liarlzadon ”) the aca¬ 
demically institutionalized literary 
criticism of die twentieth century 
emphasized ideas of order, of 
. balance and integration. These are 
ideas which Mr Falcate cauuot 
accept, as he believes that In n capi¬ 
talist society order is inevitably 
repressive and dominative. He is 
somewhat lacking in historical 
perspective here, since tho notion 
of the poent as an ideal balance of 
order and diversity was not in¬ 
vented by Richards in the 1920s, ns 
Mr Fckete tends to imply, but was 
memorably formulated by Coler¬ 
idge in Uiogntphia Litcraria. 

All the same, his chapter “ Foun¬ 
dations of Modorn Critical 
Theory" Is full of sharp and pro¬ 
vocative insights, and ought, to be 
read by anyone studying the way 
in winch iwcntioth-contury criti¬ 
cism developed from Hulmc, Flint 
wild Richards. One of his most In¬ 
teresting suggestions is that “ prac¬ 
tical criticism ” os devised by 
Richards, and still a central peda¬ 
gogic activity after nearly fifty 
years, was antilogous to the prac¬ 


tice of niiiltrupulugical fuuctioau- 
liw-j siic.Ii ns Muliuowski; studying 
tin- * protocols ” wus, for Kiclliirds, 
u fuint of fieldwork. Mr Fckete 
suggests that Richards's model of 
the mind is in effect a model of 
society; the emphasis on hulauee 
and conciliation in die literary text 
is parallel to the ideal of a highly 
Integrated muss society, and both 
ore ideological hi the capltulist In¬ 
terest. And so, tuO, in a further 
parallel, is the shift in social 
theory from conflict models to 
ftmctioiudist models. 

It is worth noting that Mr Fek- 
ete evades awkward questions 
about cuusc und effect (still more 
about base and superstructure) by 
presenting analogies and homolo¬ 
gies not causalities. Not for 
nothing, it is implied, docs this 
phenomenon arise at tho same time 
db that; here we have the charac¬ 
teristic tendency of Marxist criti¬ 
cism to resemble a form of highly 
systematized paranoia; everything 
lias a reason and an explanation, 
nothing is arbitrary and inexplic¬ 
able , to suggest otherwise is to 
laprc* into ideologically based mys¬ 
tification. a Mr Fckete is both very 
sure of himself and strangely per¬ 
suasive ; reading him I found 
myself giving a provisional assent 
to much of wfint he was saying, 
despite my unbelief iu Marxist doc- 
trluu; one ** accepts ” Iris argu¬ 
ments at the time much as one 
“accepts” the reality of character 
and situations fn a good novel. As 
I said, he bus written a metocrlti- 
cul fiction, and a compelling one. 
Only after putting down the book 
do doubts und scepticism return. 

After his discussion of Eliot and 
Richards Mr Feketc moves back 
across the Atlantic, to the dis¬ 
appointment of tho British render, 
who would have hoped for some¬ 
thing on Empson and Leavjs. But 
F.mpson is not mentioned at all, 
anil Lcavis only fleetingly. Mr Pck- 
ete's story is hcucefortli concen¬ 


trated mi tluec pntiuiueiu critics, 
all ui them very influential in tlieir 
lime, who come front regions peri¬ 
pheral in ihc A meric itn educational 
and cultuml establishment where 
their influence whs strongest: n 
Southerner, John Crowe Ran sum, 
und two Cnmidiiins, Northrop Frye 
mid Mm-.sliall McLuhau. Ransom 
begun us u South orn Agrarian, 
attacking capitalism mid mass 
society iu a reactionary but radical 
way, tukiug his stund on the mythi¬ 
cized idea of a pro-capitalist Old 
Smith. Then, ns dio propagandist 
for the New Criticism (though not 
its inventor), he came to terms 
with existing American civilizution, 
Imping iliat die practice of criti¬ 
cism in the academies would lead 
to change and improvement by 
educational rather than political 
means; Mr Fckete finds a typical 
homology here: the Now Criticism 
taught literary order and integra¬ 
tion just when Roosevelt’s New 
Deal und large-scale corporate cupl- 
tulism were spreading similar 
ideuls in society. Ruusom began 
with what Mr Fckete calls “dofen- 
sive reuction ” against capitalist 
society, then accepted its institu¬ 
tions. 

Frye, in the second act of the 
dt-uma, projected a model of litera¬ 
ture us a vast Integrated system, to 
be accepted in its entirety, in 
value-free terms. The parallel with 
modern “one-dimensional” society 
was evident, and not surprisingly 
Frye beemhe n guru of the academ¬ 
ies. Mr Fckete subtitles this section 
of his book “Tho Critical Theory 
nf Capitulation", And so to the 
last act, with McLuhan, and “ Tito 
Critical Theory of Cownter-Revolu¬ 
tion ”. McLuhan—despite Iris occu- 
sioual weak insistence that he 
disliked the mass media he 
described—represented a trium¬ 
phant fusion of the aesthetic and 
the technological, on terms dictated 
by iicu-cupitnUsiu. Questions of 
ideology aside, Mr Fckete innkes 
many shrewd empirical points about 


Hansom, Frye and McLuhmi. The 
problem is tlmt all three now seeiu 
ivniutc, McLuhan particularly m», 
considering all tlic fuss that was 
imule about him ten years ugo. (So 
thin it wus quite u surprise to see 
him in propria persona in the film 
Annie Hull.) Mr I-'ekccc’s work has 
he on under way a long time, end 
to suiiie extent events have pu.ised 
it hy. 

He is very scuttling about Me Lu¬ 
ba it’s technological determinism; 
but this is n vulnerable attack, 
coming from n Marxist wlio must, 
somewhere along the line, believe 
in economic determinism. It is 
urguuhla that tlic forms of techno¬ 
logy in a society arc at least as 
determining of consciousness ns the 
forms of production aud owner¬ 
ship, hut no Marxist could believe 
this. Mr Fckcte’s Murxist 
hunnun sin is attractive and his 
vision of the unnllcuatcd future is 
noble if incredible: “tlic potentia¬ 
lities of our new and conceivable ‘ 
technologies make of rite most Utc- 
piun post-scarcity dreams the most 
realistic human possibilities—sub¬ 
ject only to our social nod cultural 
imaginations and abilities ”, One 
h-is to bo an optimist, to believe 
dint now, when so much is known 
about tlic ■ limited physical 
resources of our planet. But good 
luck to anyone who can. 

Leaving such flourishes aside, 
Mr UekcLc is most plausible when 
ho analyses tlio limitations- of our 
contemporary culture, In doing so, 
he uses concepts such as “ alien- 
iition ” trad “ reification" nnd 
“ fetishism" tlmt soon to uic vali¬ 
dated in experience, nnd which do 
not nt all depend on other Marxist 
a s.sl' nipt Ions, like the class struggle 
and historical determinism. Per¬ 
haps, alter all, Mr Fckete is not 
quite Marxist enough; even now 
some hnrd-noscd ideologue may be 
damning blm as a loEt-Hcgclinii.. 
For the rest of us, particularly if 
we are concerned with tlio looming 
crisis in the institutionalized study 
of literature. The Critical Twilight 
is likely to be'one of those irritat¬ 
ing books that one cannot really 
believe but certainly should not 
ignore. 
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Horaclo Garninoo and Rolnliard 
Quothcrt 

Urbanization Primor 
Pro/nct assoBsmnnt, slto analysis, 
desiun orllorla lor site and sorvlcos 
or similar dwolllng environments In 
davoloping areas, with a documentary 
collodion of photographs on 
urbanisation 

A conceptual and practical puldo for 
working out problems and deter¬ 
mining policies on urban layouts,- 
land subdivision,/ waler supply, 
sewage, disposal, streets and storm 
drainage,, electricity, street lighting, 
dwelling- environments, eto. The 
data and Illustrations It contains are 
not available jn any plner current 
resource.'■ ■ • •• 

0 262,03068 7. &19126, published Oot 


Sobnstlano Sorllo 
On Domestic Architecture 
Tho Sixth Book: 

DMoront Dwellings from the Meanest 
Hovel to the Moat Ornala Palaoo 
A roduced tacslmllo ot the original 
10th contury manuscript In the Averv 
Library ot Columbia University with 
prolaces by Adolf K Placzok and 
Jamos Ackormsn and an Introduc¬ 
tion and analyal8 by Myra Nan 
Rosenfeld. 
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Alexendei Bnrfawy 

CopHc Art and Archaeology 

The An of Ihe Christian Egyptians 

from the Late Antique to tho Mlddlo 

Agos 

This rich study of the work of Coptic 
Egyptians Is baaed on extensive 
archaeological excavations, re¬ 
searchers' accounts, Professor 
Badawy'a firsthand observations, 
plus a wealth of materials Irom 
museums all over the- world. The 
result is a remarkably comprehensive 
examination of Ihe Coptic arts and 
their hletorioal context. 486 Illus¬ 
trations cover the architecture of 
houses and tpwns, fortified and un¬ 
fortified monasteries, murals, paint¬ 
ings, Sculpture in several media, 
textiles, ceramics and Illuminated 
niamJBcrlplB. 

0 282 02025 A E31.60, published Oot 


edited by Stanford Anderson tor the 
Institute} tor Architecture and Urban 
Sludlea 

On Streets , , ... 

Streets os elements, or Urban 
Structure ' - 1 

For the urban and transportation 
specialist, .architect, . and city 
planner. On StroOts offers an Illus¬ 
trated study of the history and 
sociology of streets, their role In 
people’s lives, the design and struc¬ 
ture of streets; . and on Mtu»- 
demonstfaiion pfdjeot dewgnad wr 

Anthony Vidler, l*eterpWolf. Tjojjj 
V CzSmowskl. 8tantor'd Anderson 
and Peter .El senman. _ n 

0 262 01038 4 E31.50, cdqiing soon 


Sebaallano Serllo (1476-1554) was a 
pivotal figure In. the history of 
Italian Renaissance architecture. He 
IntrodUoed hiethodS of design end 
construction .that remained generally 
accepted In Europe for three cen- 
lurles. Senlo'a treatise was 

published during hie llfalime with the 
exception of hls 8|xlh .and _most, 
original book. On Domostlp Architec¬ 
ture.- 400 years later On Domestic ■ 
Architecture has found a new pauon 
in Tiid Architectural Hlstoiy Fotinda-,-. 
tion in New York, and Inauguratea a. 
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Editors Henry A Mlllon A 
Linda Nochlln 
Art end Architecture In tha 
Servico of Polftlos 

Art historian8 of varying backgrounds 
and viewpoints were Invited to pre* 

f tere papers for this book; each wqa 
0 deal with a work of. art dearly 
dedloaied to a previously stipulated 
polltldal purpose rather than works 
to which political Implications had 
accrued over' time or wMoh had 
vaguely socially significant subject 
/hatter. Consequently the 17 eosays 
extond over a wide historic and 
geographlo span. Contributors are: 
John E Bowlt, Rulb Butler, Stanton L 
Catlln, Carol Duncan, Paula Hays 
Harper, Alison Hilton, Spiro Koetof, . 
Max Kozloff, David Kunzle, Henry A 
Mill on, Francis . V O'Conriui, 
Eberhard 3chroster, Helen Bearing, 
Ralph E Shlkea. Richard Stapieford, 
Carroll WHHam Weslfall, - and 
8tanlslau6 von Mooe. 

0 262 13137 4 £24.60, coming toon 


' Lofs A Craig and the Stall of the 
Federal Architecture Project 
The Federal Presence 
Architecture, Politics, and Symbol* 

. In U.S. Government Building 

With more ifKUi' 800 - Illustrations' 

; this bp'ok 1 b not only-a r major plo« 
torjal .resource for Ihe. architectural 1 
1 historian, but a soft of aorapbook of 
American cultural hJstpiy.- Ooyern*.' 
merit etructurea of .the most utilitarian 
purpose have followed Ihe 'fashions 
of .their . day,front Jeffersonian 
m -. : cfnealclam .to Victorian' eolaotlolaiti 
id Beaqx-Arta grandaur and'Heroic 
■' modem/ -The book documents-the.- 
eftoer enormity of the federal poverty? 
meat's role as. builder,, planner, 

- client and patron - and quotations 
from historical .source* provide Bi 
running commentary, recreating the. 
etylletlc debates'ana design.politic* 
Cl each era,- An extensive bibllp- 
■i, graphy of pictorial . and writteh' 
eburces la Included. ,1 

0 282.0305/8 £26.25, corriinp sopnt • 
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JONATHAN 
MILLER 
The Body 
In Question 

The subject of a 13-parl 
BBC television series 
beginning November 6. 
Over 4(K) illustrations, 
150 of them in colour. 


352 pages, Oct. 19 
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WEN 

I DEIGHTON 
& Arnold 
Scfiwartzman 

AIRSHIPWRECK 
A spectacular short 
history of the great age 
of airships, illustrated 
with almost 100 rare 
photographs. 

0 224 01384 X £4.95 I 


JOHN 

FOWLES 

& Fay Godwin 

ISLANDS 
A long essay on the 
mysteries, symbolic and 
real, of small islands, 

. illustrated with. 54 
remarkable photographs 
taken in the ScilUes by 
, Fay Godwin. Nov. 2 
I 0 224 01498 6 £4.95 
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PEKING 

Not only a history of 
the ancient city but a 
vivid picture of all 
. aspects of the life of 
the people today, t 
lavishly illustrated in 
dolour and black-and- 
white. Oct. 26 
: 0 224 :01413 7 £6.95 
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Follow that car 


The Driver (ABC release, Lou dun 
nnd SoiilIio ni England; is ii film 


rni in—?>y the gap in scale between 
the uueiulvmt UFOs ami die sudden 


good deal of virtuosity itself. Its in Cfae 

fiero is meant to be tie best get- bgpp*. -g*"* and ,c 


away driver in the business, aiul 
his skills arc illustrated in the most 
technically accomplished car chases 
ever filmed. The film almost, but 
not quire, puts as high a valuation 
on its expert hero us ii does on its 


whole leaping body—again abruptly 
filling the screen—in Jaws. 

The effects in The Driver get off 
to an early, spectacular start on the 
Spielberg principle- Within minutes 
a chase following a robbery at a 


own expert achievement In these casino (the first appearance of the 
sequences. Waiter Hill's only pre- gambling motif) is under way. 


vious feature. The Strectfighter, Squads of police-cars lookliu 


unreservedly celebrate 


Spielberg’s 


skills of its hero, who was a bare- jiunugh the nighr with flashing 


fisted prizefighter. If was a nasty 
hhMhVution of a nasty activity, in 
ttfiis case not even flimed convlnc- 


ligfits. But there is no subsequent 
stepping-up of tire spectacle. All 
that the lost chase adds to die 


ingly—Charles Bronson never first are a few viscerally upsetting 


looked as If he were boxing. In rlirougli-rhe-windscreen shots. It so 


Hitt's new film Ryan O’Neal, as the happens that the driver is doing 


driver, is aJso rather implausibly 
good with ihis fists. He is even 
better with cars—and these he 
treat a pugdflistically, sometimes duf¬ 
fing tlictn up with successive col¬ 
lisions, sometimes knocking them 
out in head-on chicken-runs. 


the chasing in this instance, hut 
both sequences fallow the saute 
pattern of pursuit, cornering, and 
filin'] chicken-run. 


Hill Mm self, in interview, lias 
claimed that The Driver descends 
from “ film nolr " of the' 1940s. It 
certainly depends visually nn davk- 


Ifmvover, fighting with curs, nn- eermin y depends visually nn dark- 
like fist-fighting, entails a major ness. The exterior shots arc mostly 
risk of death or at least, if your at night, or in large but unsunned 
opponent is bite police, of punish- spacos such as warehouses and 
mem. In The Driver Walter Hill niulo-storey car-parks. An npart- 
lins considerably deepened and com- ment Is sold to have a good view 
plicated his figure of the solitary, of .the city—and all we see is a few 
Inscrutable, invincible urban com- twinkling lights through a black 
bur ant wiiJh trnits that recall the picture-window. But The Driver s 
scJf-dcsiructive hero of Kttrel mam Indebtedness is evidently to 
Reiss’s The Gambler fa title that films of 1 m own time—not just to 
could be one oE Hill’s). There is The Gambler and Spielberg, but to 
much play with imagery of gumb- vei 'y. obvious forebears such os 
Hug and games In The Driver, most Bulhtt. 
conspicuously in the utterances of 

the detective—well-ncted by Bruee Michael MitSOII 

Dern. The detective, by vepresent- 

hig their antagonism as a, game, # . a - 

provokes die driver—hitherto an im- I bn mil*C111T Ait 

neccably efficient criminal—into HI- JL IIC tlUldlflL UI . 

I Judged and almost fatal risks. 



By Marcus Cunliffe 


GABBY WILLS: 

Renting America 

idler son's Declorntion i 

wrieace 

Doubleday^ $10. 


of Caroline Robbins, has 
« . ‘ ess importance than 
Carl Becker did to Locke as the 
prime source of American constitu¬ 
tionalism. Biographers have duly 
5. 01 tr ^ute Jefferson paid to 

Sin. *?m Small, iris mentor at 


Here the contention Is that Jeffer- should be under the direction of 
son look seriously die proposition others", Again, it may matter lit lie 
lie had first advanced in the that while the final version of tbc 


Summary 


namely. 


Declaration accuses George Ilf of 


Cart Wills- few managed to soy 
Sand worthwhile things about 
Simas Teffersoii's draft of the 
ERfon of Independence. Fills 
JTsurprising, achievement. The 
Iterlrii on Jefferson teforo 1776 
w jcaoty l bom in 1743, he was 
uoieung to have amassed a large 
glW and most of his papers and 
Sks W w 1770 wore destroyed by 
Tfire In that year. And. while 


ui'ii' • "i^ 11118 mentor at ment. so that—apart from a symbolic 

war ? ,le « We t0 "' e crown—tL real 

r bond was of free affection between 

1" a nil Sl n f n L ° cke s , agnlflcance two kindred peoples. Hence, Wills 
as .a political and social theorist— asserts, the crucial renunciation 


America had been developed with- “ transporting large armies of 
out the aid of the British govern* foreign mercenaries", some copies 


•• .fire in that year. And while 
1 ‘1 obviously proud of hta part 
f 1 Jtbfl Declaration, Ills comments 
j wared to warn Investigators that 
Lauras not much to investigate. 


m minimizing Locke’s agnlficance 
as a political and social theorist— 
Indeed believes that Jefferson may 
never have studied Locke’s Two 
Treatises of Government. But he 
does not support Bailyn In replac¬ 
ing Locke with the * Common¬ 
wealth" or Independent tradition 
of men like Treucnord and Gordon. 
For him the vital influences upon 
Jefferson, probably shaped by Small 
fa philosopher educated, iu Aber¬ 
deen), were those of the Scottish 


imnt. so that—apart from a symbolic of Jefferson’s draft speak of 
allegiance to the crown—tne real “Scotch and foreign mercenaries", 
bond was of free affection between This looks nasty if Jefferson wus sn 
two kindred peoples. Hence, Wills deeply beholden to the Scottish 
asserts, the crucial renunciation Enlightenment. However, the 
for Jefferson was not of allegiance “ Scotch and ” may have been 
to crown or parliament but of bro- tacked on to his draft by others, 
therhood with the British people, and he could arguably have let ir 
Ultimately, and in accord with stand for the full record'. 


IS m?d°struck ^out *cntirelsuch Sfy W « 

exemplar of " the American mind ". 


2«Vaj not much to investigate. 
At arguments in rite Declaration, 
Wiaki, merely embodied die coni- 
m jeuse of libertarian thought, 
■flu document did not aim at 
'originality of principle or senri- 
■eu", nor was it based on “ any 
reticular aid previous writing". It 
M “intended to be an expression 
of the American mind. . . . 


Enlightenment: Francis Hutcheson phrases as : “ These facts have given f# n«f i» 

especially, but also Hume, Adam the last stab to agonizing affefrion, LMs the AmmlcTn oJfin Zr 
lV^ son l, Furnas Reid, Lord nnd manly spirit bids us to S ft JESlnfS 


Nantes nnd Adam Smith. 


True. Jefferson was later to speak 
of Locke, together with Bacon and 
Newton, ss perhaps the three 


a nna ninniy spirit bids us to tvould be no point in stressing the 

brethren Wo e !!f r , ties ®, u Reeling difference between his notions and 
ik “ ust , endoavour to those of the majority in Congress. 


Michael Mason 


Thonuis Rowlandson contending with Welsh weather—<t detail from 
“ The Artist travelling in Wales ”, an aquatint self-portrait, first pul* 
lished in 1799 ami reproduced in Art m Wales: ZOO 0nc-AD1850, edi¬ 
ted bp Eric Rowan (127pp. University of Wales Press. £8.95, p aperbed 
£4.95), the first volume of u two-part history. 


The pursuit of Peter Pan 


also with Stevenson and Ktplmt' 
and other authors of the period. 
Barrie's obsessive pursuit of inf 


As we might expect, scholarship 
u this theme lias tended to nssutuu 
dat whatever can be settled has 
km, notably by Curl Becker’s 
Htcbnation of Independence 
U322); and that other problem* 
amt remain conjectural, for want 
doidence, hut arc uf minor con- 
sqiirace. So, to the query of what 
Jrittfon read before 1776, the 
mil reply Is that he absorbed 
ilea tracts and trcuiisas which 
mended themselves to “ tho 
iatriran mind". What of the tllf* 
latwei between his draft and the 
waul approved by Congress? 
k&er: authorial vanity enused 
fca regret the various uIterations 
ai deletions, but tiiesc actually 
^wted the text. 


, , , n In a niauaut contrast. George It says something for the power also with Stevenson and Kiplmt outnoriai vanity cnusca 

As with Roiszs gambler, the n ouft i a8 Brown’s novel V/ie House of George Douglas Brown’s 'The nnd other authors of the period- liaiiregret the vonous alterations 

the Green Shutters is being House tofr/i the Green Shutters Lhnt Barrie's obsessive pursuit of t^ lilL ’ sC acl,u,y 

ifc The cMvSrM Superior nerve soriaUzed on BBC Radio (A Book at when it was published in 1901, show- five Davies boys in real life, whidi Wed the text. 

I M rhe chickenTuns ?iis inillffm- Bedtime) at tho same dme as BBC ? big village fife In a very dillerent wus extraordinary under any psy *,- |0 tho ni , n01% Ulll . esn ) v able 

once to the huge puy-offs lie earns televises a threc-ixirt dramatization ttttht. it wo mude. its way with the c ho logical "“f 11 * bUlorian* liavc for ox ample 

jE dlSdSnfisl^ treatment of other O'he Lost Boys) by Andrew Birldii Public. Perhaps the idealizing frlglitcndngily slngle-nvltided rd^mJ now Blld l1len why C on- 

n-iminals are seen to flow from of J. M, Barrie’s frlendsliip ivlrit the sohico of the katlyaixlers had, to evpti. rntmenta of wlrinwjr, in g* ws let a young mun of thirty- 

the fact that in crime he Is seeking five Llewellyn Davies boys to whom many readers, ineraly been replaced relanuuslilp, hodl a *" a ”F e * J compose the draft when tho 
Sat SmSJS^^slSilmSSS he <le (Heated Peter Pan. Barrie has by the new excitement of nioln- “ hJShe'&ta S * have heen porfonned by 

It must be said, however, that Hill Iona been thought of as the chief dramatic violence; porhups reullsm ono o4' (Jie! boysito j Jsavln«:' ^“^what older ami more ex- 

fails to press home this accomit of extent, if not the only begetter, aa far avmy as over. Violence hJ* ™2a n y? lr 2SfS 8 has ha?p«A J° lin Ailome of Mussa- 

hls 3i6to, and. eventutdly concedes of Scottish kailyard writing, and after all, is« form of romance. But . nut on P f «ir ^ 1, . 4 « °r by wise old Benjamin 

hint an accidental tritimiih over the Brown’s book became famous ns un there seems llitlo doubt dmt Brown Jo g»y feet J® had [jj 1 fa .N®* 1 - (Possible cxpUmutlnns: 

detc^ive. Cortalii audiences will be anti-kailyard novel, one which Idntself, a man even more cmg- ,. h W SSJJSrfMSwremsM feSS J^crso.i was fruin 
pleased by tliia scene, but the film Walter Raleigh loved because It t * l “? Barrie, was inclined to aiid that morn . . a colouy nroinincni In ilio 

wmulrl have been more interesting if “Slicks tbe kailyarders like pigs”, the viow rimt small cominunliucs, far w,Ll i jjj® ii«?, y ton has something vciy £5, t S w 1 r * 1 J WflcnoBdonco S pi¬ 
th e driver had lost rite contest with Both these views are simplifications; i«° In a lr S °and i" 8 secm. 1 ^ \,Bd alraacNy inkon n 1,o)d 


the detective—or perhaps won a 
hollow victory like James Caan’s in 
27ia Gfuubier. • ■ 


The second sort of virtuosity In todav as lhe manv reader ""'only to the pride of tlte cynical Stow. W*,J™£«.£, 

The Diiuet—the stunting with cars .JfS,* h 0 melv ?n.hllc H d^? n7D P bullying central olwacter, but also terminal! that Peter should be 

Md airs ***£ uU 

MLt? ft tUl.18® »L —m 


boy in The House with 

Shutters does not 

he kills his father and takes poUJJ. 


****** writer « due fof SUPSEft*5231^.1*^ *"* & “MtUE 


S nnu me pursuii u» 

...instead of tfio more 
‘ Hie. ilherty, und pro- 


relfttj-yely, successful. £JA*ttcas JI1 tins is «. oompiainc UIHC is no aouot • life itself And here nrir]lv~<*nniiidi ‘ I', 

area Is a matter of. surpassing pre- bower addressed to Barrie’s Jmtnc- thera ls an bJideWTei.t S 3 ’ Kim-lt seems 

dedessors .(Kubrick’s 2001 M cm- diute successors, sucii as S. R. 3 someSLu £2^ which ' llnS lost ^ ^ 

renriy'being promoted, on the Cr.ockott and - Ian MacLaren", than not oiito irtS BiSta hS EdwiB 

• Strong^ ofi *0 idea that It was not to Barrie. Wmaelf, is' that they pre- J>rown not BBrrie » but _ . _ 

excelled by Star Wars). Among, seated, an.insddlmisly atimitive but. KiMCnf.M,,,.,:,.,.,,../.,......Mniiumuiiiii 


area is a matter of. stu-passing pre- bower addressed to Barrie’s Irninc- 
cledessors (Kubrick’s 2001 is cur- diate successors, sudi as S. R. 


i ,,a ; « nave been taking 

Jiat is no doubt Ufa itself. And hi 
to_ Barrie’s hnmc- ther8 Js tal uuderi 


of. something 


LT ■ h..i y.ji 

t seems a \yorld 

Edwiii Morgan 


.luiuenng hypotheses: 
a a radical inciluaiion 

*■28v®;- °. f Private property; 
aZ? ” pI happiness 11 xoundeo 
hfi». « >Ppea1ed to hitli as a 
hVi’c of happiness" 

bn" i!Sl ,Rr formula, used by 
J^Locke,- David Hume and 


die exponouts.qf the new sophlsti- 
CBtion in special effects Steven 


I * niiawmfm • 

I V tnilV »y -riv*' 


. • ;Tne cjctr^Ldl^ary; , 
itbry of the first ^wte 

: v^ ; tolp4v»: 

ihtb.ft-tribccw Kalahari 


Spdelberg is the leading figure. His rosy with (ha glow 
films not only go one hotter on pious deathbed set 
shades and IfiFOs than their pre- its resolute avoidan 
dec ess or s, they also Cleverly exploit filet, wicked cbarec 
;- dtOidg^Q^g.^irpexsing dionjselvee; arid |ndustrial|zatl 

■. v ^ell^d^ta. the 1 -__ w .„ 

cltmwc.' Morepyors t tfiO clltntoee out- neqcly a' inllllon copies when’ it 
, dp.tpe openings-, by a gootnetrioal oame out in 1894. V •. : r 

■■ Fifty years o»n : 

Sjegfrfed' SaSiOonfs ‘Memoirs <rf; a diet was Etousds, 

,r Fox-Hundng Man; pWhIWiorf anofiy- has not' a trace ot 
- mbutitv 'bu.. Faber and\ Groper; was ' 

. ‘reviewed dp Cyril Palls in the ThS, 

: of: petohep 11, 1928,: . ■ 

; t ;M i'ddd. ; figure- yrwM be :auUMw«ry 


sendmentally • false. picture Of yll- 
lage and small-town life in' Scotland, 
rosy with die glow of complacently 
pious deathbed scenes, escapist In 
its resolute avoidance of social con- 
fllfet wicked characters, alcoholism, 
arid Industrialization. Yet- this 


... ■ ^ 1 .,, 

From THE FREE PRESS ©] 


Agrarian Revolution 


a thcdrellcal framework which creatively explores the llfifj 8 ^ 

. 3 between forms of economic and social organisation and 1 , 
3 collective political movements. 


, R further obstacle to, 
^ arshin, to which Dr 
at the out- 
Declaration 
^ ? toft-focus ourel glow, 
ihe supposed circum- 
Ikei r - adoption, have 
IWkJy.^hiff of patriotic legend. 


Newton, as perhaps the three 

f ireatest men who ever lived; and 
ic was to voice his detestation of 
Hume’s conservatism. But Wills is 
concerned with the Jefferson of the 
1770s, and with the exact contem¬ 
porary meanings of Enlightenment 
vocabulary. In this interpretation, 
Jefferson was thinking of Locke as 
psychologist, the author of the 
Essay on Human Understanding ; 
u-iu! the earlier Hume was for bun 
one of the exponents of K moral 
sense ” philosophy. 

Wills's thesis is persuasively, in¬ 
deed brilliantly stated. It rests upon 
u close reading of rite Scottish 
school, and of continental philoso-’ 
pliers, scientists and jurists, Includ¬ 
ing Bcccaria and Burlamaqui, who 
expressed comparable Ideas and 
in soma cases were indebted to 
Hutcheson and other of his country¬ 
men. Their theories were certainly 
known in America, through publica¬ 
tion and the teachings of the 
numerous learned Scots who migra¬ 
ted to the colonies. 

In such n reconstruction, Jeffer¬ 
son is more sharply defined, more 
credible and rnnro interesting than 
ever before. Wo now hovo n com¬ 
prehensive picture of his huulloct 
—convinced of mniikind’s propen¬ 
sity to benevolence anil to greaarl- 
miMicss; that tho nlm of society, 
and the tost of government, should 
ho ihelr ability to increase tho sum 
of happiness; that heart felt 
emotions may he finer than the cal¬ 
culations of the bond; but that 
sensibility and rational calculation 
should ideally go together, . for 
instance in the mathematics of 
felicity: and in fact, as Jefferson 
was always demonstrating, mat 
almost every thing could be numeri¬ 
cally expressed. Wills concedes that 
Jefferson’s passion for arithmetic 
was sometimes carried too for, as 
in his attempts to prescribe the 
span of a human generation (nine¬ 
teen years) In order to rolnforco 
his theory that "the earth belongs 
to the living.’’ Wills admits too that 
Congress was right to cut and tone 
down the poruoti of Jefferson s 
Declaration 1 draft blaming George 
III for the trartsadantlc slave trade. 
The argument was weak. In history, 
logic and morality, ■ and better 


forget our former love for them, 
and to hold tliom as we hold the 
rest of mankind enemies in war, in 


those of the majority in Congress. 
According to Wills, Locke’s 
Treatises had censed to engage the 
attention of thoughtful Americans. 


_ M . _ , ... , V ■ , 1 WITOHUII wi UIUMKIILAUI AIIICI U.UIM- 

peace friends. We might have been This is debatable. They are listed 


people 


effersoa’s well-known letter of 


together. . . .» Jefferson, then, was 1771 to Robert Skip with as a desir- 


deprived of the opportuni 
vey an essential theme, a 


jnity to 
, ot bei 


to con- 
benevo* 


able Item In a gentleman’s library 
(along with several Scottish authors 


lence betrayed ; and for that reason, but not Hutcheson), and Thom ns 


not vanity, he was anxious to let his Hollis’s edition was reprinted In 
friends and posterity know what ho Boston in 1773. Suppose though that 
had wished the Declaration to say. Wills is correct about Locke, and 


<5n hnM » rpmiorinD nn » obout the greater importance of the 

ars s *»*h «w i* »« y that 


justice to the erudite sparkle of “■“7 

mtilRluenmen? 6 wha't° ha iSSSsTn 

from Hutcheson ef al ? We may 


»_ __ „e 1 > win j ■ ui menu ii cl hi r vvis innv 

t,Mn« SC l T ai ,?L °« ree lhat I ,e was an exceptionally 


theories ZVJtiX ELJPLSi ^iou“ and ^i££TESSEZ. 
theories ore entirely tenable- Anions WHIr jeive? a n^nptrnrlno arrnimf nf 


htorl" 'luSt! quirks that form die Individunl sig -1 

^ u , lly i nt0 nature of each person within a type. 


“ . " ,a *T 3 „ nature ot each person within a type, 

account the precedent of the Eng- He is described as a " great artist ” 
lish Dcclniutfoii of Rights, with Its ami such warnuli is understandable. 


c.mnu-rmcd charges against James R U t ihcro is no reason lo think that 


II. Edmund S. Morgan remarks Hot his contemporaries In the Virginia 
he exaggerates tlia fragmentation House of Burgesses or in the Con* 
of the colonies and is too eager to tlnentol Congress regarded Joffor- 
rule out Locke (nt least one phrase, son as a genius, or even as someone 


ns Becker also pointed out, is a with ldi 
closer echo of Locke than the word- many of 
lug Wills supplies from Hutcheson), side dial 
David Brlon Davis Is not satisfied T 


with Idiosyncratic opinions. Like 
many of them he was a lawyer—n 


many ot tnem tie was a lawyer—n 
side that Wills passes over lightly. 

.If Jefferson hod died during tho 


wlili tho Wlllslan syllogism by 1 * "A® ule(J ° 

which Jefferson is acquittod tif 5S“ l, ^2r i Jp u S l ^S," a fe u, S,^i 
racial prejudice. Ono might add tliat £?■ i!, 1 !!? 

to confine discussion to Jefferson’s Jnn«” fiL 1 !!,' 

sissffirte XfJt 1 iSg 

ffon K Bn? Off l lSk oi J?fforson in the light of tho 1770s. 

severn? W notenSflllv > awkward ^ hat is a . seMlble Imomlon, \Vhicb 
SS5SL /h c n L o,,yields dividends. However, -it pro- 
chnrges. Thus, Jofferson s subse- „_ t . ... rh _ nrl ,|.i pni nf 


cnnrges. imis, joHcrson s budbb- - with the problem of Joffar- 

^OT^l^f V S2n 1R &S Status In 177G mid 1 of the 
fww b n iSino b of 1774 - status of ^ Declaration, on which 

[wlSius«- ,ls f? r 5lPJ!^S* s, Tuf Wills himself is in places vrittlly ds- 


can. tnutans. in tne nates on i it ■ • ^ praiseworthily decent respect for 
g\ma he admired their small tribal- ch# historical context brings him 


ginii* uu tne mstoricai context brings mm 

units, regulat ed qear to saying that the Declaration 

moral sense. Twenty'years later, as wa _ _ nroDBcanda document, and 


moral sense, iwewy'years ijrer, as W8a a p ropElgai1 da document, and 
president, he was urging the Id uj a ns t j, at j e ff e rson the lawyer-polemicist 


to take up farming, acquire prop 
erty and become. good Americans. 
On the subject of women and their 
entitlements he does seem to have 


fully realized that fact. 


Sure-enough, when, we examine 
the various versions of the Declare* 


been always consistent—that is, don of Independence, and set them 
consistently uninterested. ■ against: Jefferson’s recent previous 

.the Su 


*e % 

iblp.Witb 


JONATHAN 
■ CAPE 


, < In. ' plnylrig .Ayilit ossodatidn * which 
;■ -wrpi id Marcel Proust,' .We do.not; 
Pretend 'that' "Cedi’* Olid Marcel 
must afo; hue' blended but 


■ •' . 1 . >■ p,i ■. , 1 .1, 


s, and though , ho 
>t the Frenchman's 
profUDdlty—to say 
lneas-r- 
tehee] of 
u book 
thought, 
bf fine 
f sport- 
by thefie 
tienoi 
«?'■ theit 
;ed thai 
es ffpnl 
md rate 
cricket 


02.923550.2 ppr 435 pages £5.20 


j The Blue Parade . • v . . , 

H' i;T: RePPeM</fC/0' University of New York) . . . : * B ® 

H ! Our Wcas about the police are more often myth than fact* . . , | M ■^ e xatos. Nor, in Wills's 

a write?.Reppetto, afonper Commander pf petectivea. Inniw : &h?'^^D eclaration per¬ 
il * bo.ok, jieisepgraies fact from fantasy, - . , | J ;lr wM irtftK: ^ t,flcate ot * 

g TheBlue parade, a narrative that atrclches fromjJ8th I ’^Sed^tatos ^ln 

I ::|sa i gssgss^^ : 

•| H ppr 3$2pages £9.75 j, 

I.,;,* ', A i t tiflablefrom Collier\fricniHldn «.» »»*?»** of 

t ' - I ' . I ..muHI III nil Wi' tiiim,. 


ktco-ji?: melr adoption, have 
P at notlc legend. 
SbW honorific "historic" 
. historical” con- 
Win he contends, lias 

K%-^tt«rBte the woight and 
nS 'PSS Deriaratlon. To somo 
Jht.h£j. , 2JJ u 55°4 Justified 
4 %nerJ" 4S, ad ^ happened. Tho 

S 0 ? 6 ? v p06terlty ’ 

W July 4 or on any 

^be Continental 


HI for the transatlantic slave trade, consistently- uninterested. against Jefferson s recent previous . 

Perhaps these are quibbles. And S^’tSSS. the Sed^tibn 
logic t and {"“rajjgr, - and better ^ - s per h ap8 unfair to bite a 1 after Causes and'^fecesalty fo^'- Tokina ' 
clnssed over fuide Samuel Johuson. j efferaon 6ent t0 James Monroe ip Up^Arms-(1775), anJtha Vlrglnl* 

mS^Wnm^L^drivorl of ^ay 1782: "If we are madd In ,Cousritudoi (June l77G), we aS ln 
^ i0r ^ erty frQm the driv0rB some degree for others, yet bi a a different world from that of the 
Negroes ? ). greater are we made for ourselves, philosopher-scientist. It Is a world 

Given Wills’s premises, though, Jt were contrary to feeling and 0 f urgent clamour,-of arguments 
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The Ordeal 
of Ivor Gurney 

Michael Hurd 


to crown or parliament but of bro- tacked on to his draft by others, 
therhood with the British people, and he could arguably have let ir 
Ultimately} and In accord with stand for the full record'. 

few h bl?m ErfSh^fif Yet if these are quibbles, they are ' 
ren" for MmJSbi. ‘SSLi br JB indicative of difficulUea created by 

ministerial oppression, at home and fjjj ^smnce PP [s a beinr claimed 0 on 


Behind (he name Ivor Gurney 
I i es the tragic story of a 
composer and poet whose life 
seemed lull ol promise but who 
ended his days in a mental 
hospital. In his lively biography 
of Ihls exceptional man', Michael 
Hurd examines Gurney’s music 
and poetry, drawing on a wealth 
of previously unpublished 
material. Including his brilliant 
and amusing letters. 

Illustrated £5.95 


Amen 


Yehuda Amicjiai 
Translated by the author 
and Ted Hughes 

Yehuda Amichal is one of the 
best-known living poets writing 
in Hebrew. The translations 
o( Ihe poems in Amen were made 
by the poet, with the help 
of Ted Hughes, who wanted 
above all to preserve the tone 
and cadence of Amichai's own 
voice speaking In English '. Ihe 
reselling translations are literal, 
but also much more - 'they are 
Yehuda Amichai’s own English 
poems'. Paper covers E2.75 


Lucca 1369-1400 


Politics and Society 
in an Early Renaissance 
City State . 

Christine Meek 


This book Is a study of one of th® 
smaller Italian city-states In a 
significant period of Ita history. 
Lucca illustrates Ihe problems 
of a smaller commune trying to 
maintain her Independence In 
an Italy increasingly dominated 
by large regional slates. £12 
Oxford Historical Monographs 


The Episcopate 
in the Kingdom 
of Leon in the 
Twelfth Century 

R. A, .Fletcher 


This Is a study of the bishops 
who held office in lh.e kingdom 
of Le6n during the period of 
'ecclesiastical reform'which 
stretched, broadly, from the , 
pontificate pf Urban II to that - 
of Innocent ll a . ills based on 
documents drawn from national 
j-eposltorfee and local • ' 
ecoieMasftcal.artihlves. which 
for thd most part have not 
previously been published. 
£9.50 Oxford Historical 
Monographs 




4, or on any 
The Continental 
1 fa the ears in 
a Declaration was 


orlty, mainly as expounded In me 
Notes on Virginia (written 1781-82). 
Afro-Americans, that Is. were not 
deficient In ? heart", and their 
apparent limitation in a»Wn of the 
"head" might be attributed to their 
manifest social dfsadvantngos.^Wins 
la at pains to deny die Influence of. 
Locke’s Two Treatises because he 
sees their Implication as bwdegjj 
Individualistic, with a markedly less 
generous emphasis ■ than; that or 
moral-sense pbUosopliy upon colle^. 
live happiness. Turning. to the 
Declaration, be finds fl iy. 

tance in tJid lopgest de etioii by. 
Congress—the one which he tninks 
explalS Jaffa'son’- concern, both 
at the- time and; m 
■ 4 io 


-Tie V aenco 18 of this nature.- He - may 
Tetterson have cherished the material-that 
:• service W as ultimately omitted, but. In.part 
nciuding because he had already framed and. 

.i°? polished' it As a whole his draft 
scientist reads : peculiarly.' Despite' Wills’s 
. subtle contentions, most of the draft 
does Indict the king, and Parlia- 
. jnentj and the . final, ’complaint 

S gainst the 1,unfeel ina brethren ^ 
oes seem cobbled on. 


The Ffirej|nc{the Sun 

Why Plato Bsmlshed 
theArtfst? . 

Iris Murdoch \; .. : 


TUs Is not to repudiate Wills, 
b^it-, rather to sOggeet that he : mqy 
have piit together two books in-ono 
(as Indeed his title and. subtitle 


revealL Each:.is in, itself 'delightful 
tb read.' One is almost an! exercise' 


■ 


i-i :i 
■ ! 
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iii debunking, however, that under*. 
'. cikM: the masterly Speculative ;exefSi 


t .Hsa .’afi'r&SiitQri a& 'WleVloabiiamild *lf»| 


Weiv Society described Ihls bqok ' 
on Us first publlddiipn Iri 1977 ao 
' a triumph ol lucid and light- ; .. j 
; teklured compressforl as well as 
of vividly illustrated relevance'io v 
our owrj World'--Based onjha ■ 
author’sT97B Romanes 
Lecture, the book offers a | 
oohererit and fully argued 
account of Plato's theories of r 

. and qf beauty.apd df thejr .- , 

meJapftyBic ^y background^»a, 1 . 
r *«¥96 ■ Oxford hapetb'air L " * 
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To the Editor 


Authors and 
Unions 

Sir—Many of your readers will 

_■ Tlinnl ic'd nrii>imtl 


act. There is little rn fear if we 
i.re prepared to defend nod build nil 
whuL iv e have. This is a cull in 
writers to ho more alert. Uesignu- 
liun is not a fruitful posture. 


May I set to rigilts the personal .supporter of the policy 
ur In Professor Thomas’s letter ? heid but also a prnpngau 


I * A ., ; i’ cermiiR Krmtsky and Orlov 

I i -fl T“ /"'V „ . •*»« ri‘eir accounts live of 

■ ’ I I 1 I I 1 I sistencia delmilble ” of fw-i ^ 

I 7 Li. I LvyJL testimony before the United fe 1 

^ v _ Senate commission concerniri'i. 1 .k 

_j_ l jiiiiibi II Mil mil...,7rr V1 " as writes? 8 -u 

l.uml Philip, a Judge of the High were not MojpJredi^ic at all. Tlic parete ’dado*? eu 'SSH'tS 
(• 0111-1 of South Africa, kepi her on latter proposition has no relevance sames pBrn nuesiro trabaio" 1 " eri '' 
the rails; after his death in 1952 for Detlcnnc’s book but It might ' , , TTar>a J°- 

she very soon went wildly off diem be interesting to have Lmdsay s Mr BoUotcn’s book I 5 not.uk 
und became not only an uiicriticui comments on the obscene story in claims, either a “vast expansion" 


an uiicriticui comments on the obscene story in claims, either a " vast expausfon 
icy »f apart- Chester Beatty Papyrus I (anoAer or an “updating” of his origin 
i.itor of some irreverent joke about die gods) work. ^ The meaning of the *or 


VnXrfM IllUC (71 YUIUV * i iu»a« UIUII ,jhuoi/uu*6| IV IJIV vvmmvii ....... “ 

fi:a abaci's lilfiji voltage apart. Tliif Europe. I visited die USSR Iasi letters to diem became an cm* 
whiS of entrenched positions is year jbefore taking up my chub-man- ^rrass^ieiir. But tin. was not Ac 


oveipoworlngly strong 


ipmanm uuuv stop) as a cultural totem, one of a Sarah Millln they had known for 

fBipBnw«vj -«v , leain of five British writers travel- many years previously. She had 

Professor Tbx>mas, tar instanoc, B un|ler ^ Kll3 pj ces fA Arts been generous and amusing; site 

ys that a water ^ council aud the GB/USSR Associu- wus not a monster”, bhe enjoyed 

rion. Mv views of political in alters Ac company of prominent people 

ire sei lurch in mv ciutc-iii novel, because she knew her own worth, 

Enemies of the System, ft i.s not for reasons of social climbing. 


vinmn is hardly the place .... 

EDMUND LEACH. 
King's College, Cambridge. 

The Spanish 
Civil War 

Sir,—Burnett Boliloten, in h 


U. ail upuaung of his orieiiui 
ds) work. The mcnnmg of the 

*r e i acc ? rding 10 n, y di SoS? 

un- is : Of such great extent or denS 
that rhe senses cannot appreri*I 
his it all at once.” Mr BoUoten ft 
added around a hundrod pages in 
[. sixteen years. 1 doubt thatihwi 
ore amoiifi TLS readers many ■££ 
tlwt would boggle at this herculean 
effort. The word “ updating" h 
ill-chosen. The bibliography for the 
book (dated 1977 in the author? 
preface) contains only seven works 
for die period 1974-76. Nor does the 
his inclusion of a bonk in tho bibfo. 


a ITIY nil - —I - r , H Ft Her Hr 5 Of IfiC Jl/SlCr/i. f| n Ills • fcuimio WI tyiij uiu iivit I . II ■ " muiRp 

a hin-bout as Ills employee, i-ur . f arcc t „ mummi i*, u , Hit: I'mfemior RiiWii seems to suggest letter (August 25) concerning my Fanny menu that Bolloten has used 

writers of any capability, t^he ourhoi / j seeking links with Mos- her desire to see her books review of his l»ok La Revolution hts text, as we have wen ia 

publisher relationship is much mori. widely known and sold was some* cspagnole challenges me to name connection with Vtnas's 197S book, 

complex than such c ‘'“ dc it ^ r ^f “ n * BRIAN W. ALDJSS. how unworthy, bur I have never which of Iris sources, In my opinion, fc 0 ®, 1 ’ 1 J 1 ! WMbgraphy 

suggost. I certajuly am 'itot an cm ^ Clinrlbury Road, Oxford 0X2 blown on author who fell other- «cannot be dissociated from tiic 5: ,.££0? S -!?X twia 


complex than sucli crude norms can 
suggest. T certainly am not an em- 
pJeyee of Jonathan Capo Ltd | yet 
aM that acrivity in Bedford Squnre. 
all those clover people and muemnes 
at work, all tliosa represpntun vox 
storming the nation's bookshops— 
are they my employees ? Of course 
not. I mu only one mnn at fhc end 
of « plioiie, -worhlng on my own 


Sarah Gertrude 
Millin 


wise. Many of her books were Co]d War”, and then self-right- fqyn 

written at die request of publishers asserts that in his book he iJ U ‘ « wi l , S 1 ‘ hc treosonabk 

(Faber and Faber proposed to lier S' S ^nro S ^ted tho facLs ^?thout J»^«rlera of Gando with Prweo’i 

the biography of Smuts after the , n mimHnrinn or omission” agents are feinted, through datu. 

success of her study of Rhodes). mjmptrladon or omission . ments localized though impreclwly 

r. Among BoMoten's sources diat I identified. But BoHoten's account of 

bm SteS t'°L Z Wt?>. ."It; 2HSfiL2«JPEL'« 


nor. r tun only one mnn at rhe end iYJIllUl 11 iTccmiio too conrfdcr ftospect are Orlov's writ- Casado’s treachery ignores without 

of a piionc, worldnff on m y own « afline Gordime.-'s review of lone To ronclud e “ W I nmke £ i«BS, and flic “confessions” of explanation thbi book found In hh 

os tho urge takes me, and less un- » / ' wSaraSliy M Snridi E^klel MnfiaWdo summ^i un his various Spanlsli comimmists pub- bibl ography—tho same metliod hi 

portent (alas) to Cfl|Mi than Cape S “ on XS *%££££ lSilZ in ,idlcd * e Cold War - ^P e ^‘ wJtl > work-nor does 

to me. I have my mdividunlisni ; ™ fl pr Zj rSSi'r suMesUon The Africmhn^Tm d a3hhdne ftl, V & WSQ connected tvirii die prop- BoUoten use in Ills “updating 1 two 
they ho vo my royalties. ffitTw^ In^wer to Mrs Millffi Sit ffS#J&!^ Jilw^ ^nda tsa^ts of die ammclorions other works on Jc tojdojyiij 

Wliicli is w^autbws in 3 K«uoral hysterical charge of anUsomlUsin her werk Is inevitable boatusa.be 5?, r "Ilshed beforc l977. H ] p b ' 


to me. I nave ray inaiviuunmni , --- -p f 

they hovo my royalties- that it was In ans 

Wliicli is why authors In general hysterical chargi 
are much at a disadvantage in deal- t h«t T. S. Eliot 
fug with publishers, although rela- jew'' in repri 

tionsltips between a given author «Burbank ivith 
and Jus publisher may be excellent, b I cistern ivirii n 
Aiidnors can be, and frequently urc, nonsense. The ch 


CamiKj- Another flagrant case of omlsaloa 
1950 can be found in his account of the 
t cn May 1937 ereuts in Barcelona, in 
was which he fails to mention the mt* 


AudWMTs can be, and frcqiwhiily urc, nonsense, The change wus made bv context to bo a generous and even URSS (1939-1949), This book was which he fails to mention die me* 

exploited. If it were not so, there L i,c printer, I think when Eliot's sympathetic statement. Both Martin “transcribed" by JnHfin Gorkin, sage of German ambassador Fuipd, 

would have been no need for cite Collected Poems lmd to be reset, Rubin nod Nadine Gordiraer seem whose Ibtks with “ Freedom of Cul- sent from Salamanca on Miy 11, 

Society of Authors In the first nnd neither Eliot nor Sarah MilUn to me to have been " unduly hard ” turc " groups are undeniable; 1 mm 1937, in which Faupel recounts tbe 

place. bad anything to do with It. Eliot and with less justification. an “introduction” hy Gorkin, and information received from General 

The 197(Vt have imnosed manv course accepted tbe change. It PETER »u SAUTOY. was “translated" from, one sup- Franco and reaffirmed by Nicolls 

additional attains ou the]profession should perhaps bo added that Aldeburgb, Suffolk. poses, die language of “ El Cam- Franco, to wit, that the Barcelona 


of aud^SrVAT n^le^t ^onS Pfofessor Rubin's account of the 

tiheiu. Writer* need assistance and b /^f en it ® I j d M f® 

nKM-al support more than ever after Millin (that it took place in 

the failuwsof PLR; not the writers a?“ don J v , % C °^ ec i ( a n , I? lT ^ 
who. have arrived,, maybe, but fijf 


:o me to nave oeeii unaiLiy oarii turv bivuiri t- nivuvtiwuiv, uu^ci i^umna mu 

1211 I witii less justification. an 11 Introduction M liy Gorkin, and lnformalion received from General 

PETER DU SAUTOY. was “ translated" from, one sup- Franco and reaffirmed by Nicolls 
Aldeburgb, Suffolk. poses, die language of “ El Cam- Franco, to wit, that the Boredom 

C -sino", that Is. Spanisii. It wus troubles were provoked by Notlona* 
ter “ trandloted " from French into Us* agents. Yet two sources in which 
JUCUUCCS Spanisii by Gorkin. But then in Ala document can be found ars 

Di 7 *1 , ,. . . . , Which language had “El Camt>e- Hflcd in Mr BoUoten’s biW»Rr«phy. 

Sir,—I find It slightly comic that » OT i tt en or dictated his book ? It may be that Franco was oversm- 
sixty years after the appoanuice of Moreover, in the English and Ger- Jjg. fds case, but why does Mr 
wructurolist puWlcadoua man -Prions of this book, the BoUoten conceal Ac very existence 
" introduction " signed originally by ol tlve message ? 

2S« mmSJcS S^ALSS. 


HERBERT R. SODTHWCRTB. 
oclie. Concidmlcrs. 36300 La 


possibly diqy have to survive a more liiat sho entertained Eliot nnd who suonDSfl iLr c witradicilons lo supposedly written by “ Ei Campe- Roche. Concrimlcrs, 36300 U 

itadicioual routine of sohtude, one received his hospitality at dinner mvtli fwfiS foi-m lS*vorv^esseneiS sino”. Tills ovident mampukition of Blanc (Indi o), France. 

room, and fewer meals a day. Those widiout apparontly haviiig read Ids n i2i Kp fliulninwi bm» » t,ie t0 « of ■ w** sl,ou ^d have 

cl us who caul improve the situa- poems ; it looks like lion-bun ring ««miiaHni! relics” hi tradidnatal cau8cd BoUoten » use it widt , 

lion should try to do «>, and union- of the baser sort, even though sC S? v what doei Robert” Pnrkrr caution; instead, he cites it fre- T/llIlf TjSlIlfftrV 

hadon looks tike apromising wuy. Eliot was a director of a firm that ({3^ oSofi « mfil of die «^ng widi the tostl- 

The. shades .of Sltokospeare and published many of her books. Rut ch,j st was mony. of Krivitsky aud Orlov, it • 

Johnson will aurely mod approval, while it is easy to attack lie** add i rfrldnMd dwttho MoSbrmS iQl>ms tho backbone . df ills anti- Sir,—la Riclutrd Usborne aura 

Pta-lustM -urfj hwue—and a trust Indo ®d to make fun of her I do aphrodisiac rifts of frankincense Negrfn arguments concerning die (Comnientmtjq September 29) ttag 

inffl ^Nadk^GoSlSeH.“rSl «WU A W? flilpmem of S|«nWi gold to Moscow fj»™JS5-W 

that dmn a disabling . dread „f Kiw I s S Hie argumonw of my opponents ia 1936. Ch?S danaS&rdnrhm flic Pint 

cl range. Many' of Ae letters you .1 m- 1 r S?u» are likewise full of structuralist There is onUy one authoritative Worhf Wnr nnd Aat bo described 

fato pubHsha, s*, mtprote €£ars anrSer bo^ almSt ES k ly to b wntmAction. While Parker coo* study of tho SpLisli gold problem, K as “SulSilc-? If hoTreiy 
of tt Mt-whralakisoS^mTtxf Ae another book about her. . f) lins dial Ac nnaplirodJskc Ant by Angel, YiftSs. Althotigl! i n S IwSSS on AVremwE 

sdflinft of freeddm ot expression. It; geedM ^.that Ac r change Brit powers of lettuces were everyday Bolloten Includes Vinas’S 1976 book under “1916'' in’A Writer's Note- 


m oijujm wrmsm-ris naive, oeuer | vvv i_ __ “Orra wj uiu nuunirr 

that dwn a disabltag .dread of u >0 S i S«Sm'* , ? viS 0 ^SfiS e, & M,e HT & um cnus of my opponents 

cltange. Many of Ae letters you lihW KtSiwIii nni?i».i S v are likewise full of structuralist 

have published, sir exoroea fears ^hcro . Is unlikely to be contrnActioii. While Parker con* 

d left-whri take-oW, ub3*o{ Ae an , ^ abou V bcTl , 1 ■ tivaa diat tbe nnophrodisiac Amt" by Angel, Vinos. Although jj^ „g j‘g'uspoct on^tlic" j-emVrla 

staling, of freedom of oxpressVHi. It; secdw .Aat Ap change Brit powers of lettuces were everyday Bolloten Includes Viiias’d 1976 book under ” ’ A Writer's Note- 

It Jwould be terrible if such-fears 2 ul '° ovor Sarah Millin hi Ae last knowledge in classical AAeus, Jack in his bibliography, ho commits tho j, 00 ». Mnuelmm snvs* "I saw her 

paralysed us: Aen vro should indped twelvo vows or so of Iter life Irii LUod^oy, wiA Ids oarlier refercncd unpardonable, fault of pot citing it tw- „ r three times after we arrived 

dotorve uoAJng better A an to' bo ccdourcu - Ac consideration of- her to Egyptian Min (Letters, Saptem- In his argumont. Kio reason is j n M ew York Sho was mad abotil 

tnljbn over by Aoso who can still vflioio persoowlity nod even Ad bor 15), seemed to ckdrn Aat, at doubtless Ant Vidas ignores “El dnnclna and wont nearly every nisl t 

■H r ---------: __ osthnatioa of her books. Her hus: an earlier period elsewhere, lettuces CampesiiTO" completely, and, con- a rlnnco boll Site Ltd that the 


Sir,—Is Riclutrd Usborne sure 
(Commentary, September 29) that 
Somerset Maugham sow LUlie 
Langtry dancing with gigolos * 


^ BOOKS XPERIODKAIS. 
FROM BRITAIN 

ehteletHiy supplied' & /Collet's 
'JtUemaHonal Book&4tlwe l: ekper1- 
ftnoed in eetylcfe'to 
Ubrariea '»od. Collettes ell Over 
tiri wortd, becked 1 by'extensive 
stook of foui^ central -London 
Bookshops and mod dm despatch 
ahd warehouse ’faculties, 

Write tor catalogues & teripa 


osthnatioa of her books. Her hus: an earlier period elsewhere, lettuces Campedm) " completely, and, con- to a dance ball. Site said that uie 

—i->.. i i 1 h i wL »■■■■■■ ..i n , H . . .. .. ■ ’ .... — . . danced b’cnuttfully nnd yon 

; . , _ . . only had to pay thorn mar 

Among this week’s contributors SS£„• ATO 

. her feet paying n man half a dfUj" 

' _ ’, . " “ “ "■ " -■ - .. . »■■■■ ■ ■ n t0 jancc with hor filled me 

IriUZARRTK ARMSTRONH Ic.tllA niljfliir Tram Ruiwr'n tc him rii«il«svr r%f Oram*** Timthi Mftnriif AiU» n .1 oltama » 


Euzaprik Armstrong Is . Ae author jBAJi FitAKCo is rile liutltQr of Ccsm- Janiit Morgan edited Richard shame.’ 5 

iliso' 0TWar ^ ana, tm Age. of Go^ Vallejo : The Dialectics of Poetry Crossmail's Diaries of a Cabinet FREDERIC! RAPHAEL. - 

ta - 1 ’ ,- W’d Silence, 1977. t Minister. 1975-77. LogardeHc, St LauTent-Ja-ValJte, 

J»°k8^include Davv> Foroacs ia a loctaror in Virgil Nhmoianu teaches tfompart- 24170 Belvcs, France. 

Om tnrJMnrllm,?. Italian at Ae University of Sussex, tiye liter® Are at Ae Uftivetrity of __ ; 7~ 

s “,»v b aie of sasassMffSW- 

v&JiLJSSF'LPV!?* m voh ' AndiSSs. ^ Animals of Silence, 1972. in CJtildrcn's, Books • in the 

fesSSfeS sSjW"' 

■ ii'popo- 1! UkVtkuw H(ric'/m5 8 ,Jflrtes JoPCe: ?t A ^e^ffi(^t I ?f^8SoSi jrtBliBn -i-— i —^T7T 

: J fOKlFMIHIfWW • 

CuARLM CAVSLB^fl Collected, poetris; Nfri&al qn d. Supernatural, wts pub- ■ ?j fcN o^ T0CK ;tbe audior of Myth Tatophoua ooa-TSQTt 
■^ere pubU^ed ( 111975 . '• lished,earlier*U yter.,77 *?£&*<> in the .Twelfth Can- 

Cucni jEttkiNS ls : Ae wdior' W - 1 ^ W* 9 ***' 

^0^613,: Mauriw, 1965^ -> is Director Of Gharri'LM. 

% I 'LiiSST 

Antericftn Studiea ac-A^ Udivoalty- PAtoick MoCartov l«V the ahAor ^ Jtnrinnyich, , J ASKIN PlJpL.ISnt® 

of Sussex. -i-.f,; • y- of:C?«he; 1975. . > : r,, WtoRR'* ebooks., fadhide I ", u Avtori, t*#» 

•Ajwk^core-Snd; the Coii/ifo**:•»!--•MS5rtp*i'-.-aa;j-!a’’ 15 fW^WScijAMTR J 


shame. 

FREDERIC, R ATJIAEL- 
LagardeHc, St Laurcnt-Ja-VaJJW, 


1:11 


Uihed WliSrM imT . a*™" 

Anita Brooknbr is Ac nuAor Of g™ 8 * 
The'Genius. of the Future; Studies Kata ° , 


v»«o.,K ^ „r 

• ’» ’• ,Carb^, is. the^auAor lof SaMu^HyNes is the audrot of T/ie p 0rd ^ ,maw 1974; 

■ ’ SiKrcatixm With-Robert Short/1970* Auden Gcrteration, 1976. - h; Scqmitt i s « lecturer at Ae 

nndOufxhfrrArt, 19755, : 1 - Brian. iNbiia’s 'njwt recent boot WWrlMfcMfc. . . 

H CttARKja CmLwi's CoHcc(ot( poetw; Ni)U&al ani SuiiarnatwaU wti^uS ..bW-STocK.is tbe author-of Myth 
■v^. ttabMsiieA ( 11 , 1975 .- ; -, ; lUh^twiler lAht yeor,. . ..... -.. fflj .fcjwco in the .Twelfth Can- 

: .TERRNCP : CaVK.IS the aliAor rrf, Tiaim. C.nan'i' ioMt-riio .-J« -'•Im- VT X V , V«.W7j, i ., 


friridpte3Prob)emfi 
;gfUgalPhHosdiihyl 
Theodope'M. Bcadltr, • 
S8.50 


WKVESTER PRBSS 


juase* College, ; Camkrid^ft; 1 i ;: lidWl lator. thJiTmm!* “by dSc£, brtu ' h W-' ^ 

American Studiea ar tbe Udiyortlty - PAtmck mocartuy UV the au Aor ij,;;,,^ J 1 

of Sussex.I. .V. - ■'■* • v . flf:edifttc;T975. -.i i k EUGKN: WhBRR'i - •- 


books. Jndhide 
‘Royalism and. 
Jentitth-Ccntvrv 
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The liberated heroine 


By Diana Trilling 


■ I, my Jnlen H™ l e orf tl e com bn q 1 cnn«IHor?iW kuiqme-ism turn from war, from cruuidcs. from of the sexes, to which I ins 

d,lively new presence on tlie to 1 have « couslderuble restncuon put dangerous ways of earning a living, referred. On tbe contrary. Th, 

■jparary Utenu-y scenc. sontc ne 1 pon- Acm. Or Acre Is Amigoiic : from missions in distant lands, llero- force of women's own sexual ueeth 


image for ii is the heroine of spirit 
who has for so long led women 
imo being deceived that their possi¬ 
bilities in life arc bigger than ilu-y 
usually turn out to be and cun- 
firmed men in the not wholly mis¬ 
taken belief Aat higi/ spirit exists 
in a woman only to seduce thorn 
and then expire. The history of the 
of the sexes, to which I just spirited heroine is a vast aiul mar- 
ref erred. On the contrary. The vellous study; E speak of it here 
force of women's own sexual needs, only most inadequately, to call 
the right of women to a full sexual attention to the cruel disparity 
life, as full as that of men, linving there bus always been in 
been so eloquently urged upon literature—as in life—between 
them, women now nave even more female promise and female fulfil- 
nced of men than they liad before, ment. From Aristophanes 10 
nnd ingenious creatures that Aey George Bernard Shaw Ae defeat of 
are, they begin to contrive ways in female spirit has given comedy 
which to make Aeir bed parmers some of us most bracing material 
better than a tnutcli for their own and. In tragedy, underscored ihe 


,*leNn pro8ro> uniatic 1,1,1 11 ,s Antigone is undoubtedly ideal. He docs not objectify this talnly it 

necessary that this should be attractive 10 a modem audience ; right but experiences it as virtually in which 

Usually she is Ae spokeswoman but she touk her stand against u given of his biology—any intelll- take on r 

£1 female author but this too is nutnpnty on her brother's bcliuif, gent woman knows that she will fail Aem by 

111 necessity. *“2 l, er own—by present-day stand- in competition with Moby-DIck. It Is Greene. 

. .. . urds was too little possessed by nf soma consequence that the pur- n„ t if 

Although I speak of the hbei uted self to be redeemed for hero in e-i«mi suit of Ac white whale is now “ i„ r 


sexual uppetites and powers. It is idea that: for something to be worth 
no longer in war Aat men are destroying it must bo nf special 
Invited ro measure their heroic value to begin with. Obrinusly 


Sj. usuauy 

|.- f 1 female a 
ion necessity 


capacities but in lovemaking—cer- heroes too, nnd not only spi riled 
talnly it is a kamikaze enterprise heroines, are undone in stories and 
In which men engage when they plays but Acre are discernible dif- 
take on rhe sexual mission assignee! ferences between .Iiow they suffer 
them by an Erica Jong or a Gael defeat. The defeated hero in iitero- 
Grecne. ture always remains a commanding 


\m past ten to fifteen years uiav f» nouie of purpose, noble of does not yet look purticularlv elcvat- mn lulthin n einaia a familiar place. Again, a hero is 

S* !h e has been in preparation bearing-we remomber the film i a ,^ it iV perlwis ^th keoning <8? c Jj23 1 defeated not because he Is heroic 

iZtL not of tell visiblo crlnc Robert Warshow's famous itln mind thatL rocentlvflsAe but despite it. Hubris may be an 

Th ' rd « ■>»/• tLntuS,. i.¥S„S of BSiS ‘"rlisSa." d lsj" ‘s ,, J t . i, L™!s 


K 4 of the Liberated Heroine ; iaa non-nero or un-neru Except for bis early Nick Adams ntivc to the fictional her nine rhe P ie de ? Ul of a .- spliuett heroine is 

|J| Ibis would have boon mislead- whose appearance in a present-day stories, which have Aeir roots in £ Ictional hero is a monument m rl,e bex only conceivable consummation 

« loo because it would have novel vulidarcs it as a serious work James t^nunoro Coopor and the «* \? Sf within Ae terms of the story, 

roiniid a closer historical study of flct,onal imagiitallon uud literature of the frontier, Kerning- n nn°nron^J S Jilt Much more typically the heroine of 

tab oLlbTc within the Alto of tUo lM»Utl«l lmuginailpn. It way's best work is set gainst life spirit is killed to placate society: 

uhwatourdisposal. ,s ^ lc heroiuo who poses the cities- background of war. Heroic Bction SSShto e &s ParadeS variovs]y society issues the decree, the novel- 

1 clous. Was Lyslstrou a lioroiiie ? bus always been associated with . UwIrab,e ,nules * 1st is Iter executioner. Of Emma 

A general definition of what is Or Shakespeare's Voluinnia, moAer war, which has excluded women. Of Among heroines undoubtedly the Bovary, Flaubert gave us the 

mol by a liberated heroine is, us of Cnriohuius ? Wliut about Emma the many sociul changos that have most influential in the evolution of empatnetlc reassurance, r ‘ Madame 

1 to, not very difficult to settle Bovary or Emma Woodhouso ? Is contributed to the disappearance of our present-duy liberated woman Bovary, e’est mol but was hor 

Him when one tries to lie inure Nnlusim In IViir and Peace .a tile hero from the fiteiratiire of has been the heroine of spirit. She death actually Ao only possible 

■dn about the two words heroine? Is Anna Karenina 0 recent decades, and his replace- is also the most treacherous of pro- outcomo of her situation? Could 

crated ” and “heroine'' that heroine ? Genrge Eliot’s Maggie mont with the non or un-hero of our jectione of a desirable female she not have been allowed to find 

Btnution becomes complex, mid TnUiver ? Goorgo Eliot's Dorothea orescut advunced Hterniv cuhure. 


SnhwHon becomes complex, and Tolliver? Goorgo Eliot’s Dorothea present advunced literary culture, 
■wilng. The very concept of Brooke ? Henry James's Isnbel probably die most crucial are die ' 
wmwi U ambiguous since it Archer? Edith Wharton's Lily closing of the fromler mid the 
Min what we believe we are Bart? Virginia Woolfs Mrs Ham- growth of miri-war sentiment. And 
«7liberated from uud to. This -,;iy ? One can go on. It suggests un these are ueuLi-al us well in 1 I 10 
n* irlkingly illusirutotl early »A amusing game but I propose lira development of our fiction of 
«correct women s movement in questions for a serious reason, to female liberation, For if there are 


«*rlkjiigly illustrated early »A amusing game but I propose flic development of our fiction • of 
«correct women s movement in questions for h serious reason, to female liberation, For if there are 
when white midtlle-cliiHS urnmaii/e, if I can, tl)c dogi-ce to no new worlds , to conquer nnd no 
“Wis in tho movement were which our response to the heroine, battles in which to prove bravery 
Hcawg tho need for women in unlike our response to the hero, is und manliness, then bravery und 
W om of the homo, wltilu there subjective, involved with our feol- mnnlinoss fortoit sonto of their 
PJbck- working-class wnmeii inns of personal affection and (den- value, also die sexes coma to be 
r^witom 1 liberation meant Ac 1 ideation. For me in snnto measure ntoru like each othor. Perhaps 
□1 J l°> stQ y btime and laku „|j jho women I have naaied were nuwltero Is Ao prophetic genius of 
SftJH c p own Ltiuiiles inslumi heroines on tha slmplu—no, not so Dostoevsky's Notes from Under- 
» 0T white people’s houses simple—gr oil nil Ant they tried mi ground better revealed than in its 
"g wuidren. As 1- had occasion to make a destiny, thoy wished not to dcscripliun of-tho man of action ns 
tn oitothor context, discuss- |, u diu inert rcclplonre of tholr ** a limited creature ” and ht the 
(h£° r !u an Ma,,0,, ' a The Prisoner f ut cs. Not one of them succeeded, assitnilutlon to one another that 
/Witnerq nro prnbuhly ax muiiy 0 f course: tho history of heroine- thu uiuiorgrotmd mail makes be- 
of female llburtilioit ua ism would seem to bo an endlessly tween traits that wpro once thought 
wbilJj 0 . . n,UI ) nr women l eitorated story of failure. J 11 fact, to bo particular to ooch sox. There 
^ ted. with the phruso. And j f i B dielr failure to ochiove the is a passuge to pause over in a 
Sr™ only means different dost Ales Acy deserve or sook Hint recent novel, Kmfticks, by Lisa 
“fteront people, it menus m akes most heroines of literature Alther, In which tho female prota- 
r^fSP* tnihRS to the soma nursnit m ft io ulmn wn sea eOtlist phones her hippie lover and 


<XL th . lh8S t0 the wm ? n L ‘ rso, ‘ procious to us. It is when we see gen 1st phones her hippie lover 
JPW momenta. I know of Natasha so early settled Into clous- is told by Ids father that Aa yi 
M instance, that I some- tral domesticity Aat Ae promise of man has Just been hospitaHzod 
Zr,r* *t to describe a condition imcnniM mnKi- nnienam onmnoid schizophrenic, we are 
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yierariTT^bpPOriant figures ■ and one circumstances ol tne r y™ a& requlsIte 
55*"^ SffSS* 1 T,l «re arc lives intrude, upon 1 their‘fates bu .1 wanted Aeir. t 

Sj“d WnS cc? K l ^ e Wfl y *bey are not merely acted upon by women .compJJnntly fat 
S^ ^r? d,« re , d^P^iedL in fortune. They act. uTppeiS n be still. : : 

iff U in -1-15.^°*?® ■ .*** ‘ men Most o£ * e women who have In. women collapse m 
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Jouaa -tne requiwio •-■ 

men .'wanted Aeir. women trail, 
women .compliantly hunt- And so 
it appeinrs to be still: if men. cave 
in, women collapse ui 1 due propor¬ 
tion i if won wapt to fly, swing,.or 
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a rich protector or become a sue- 
cetsful provincial cocotie? She did 
I what siio wonted to do instead o| 

: what society and her dull husband 
would h«ve wished. Tlwt wus her 
crime; it is hard to suppose that 
Flaubert would have killed off a 
innii for such a transgression. Ine 
jinti-boiuReoi3 novelist is obedient 
to the bourgeois family principle of 
his time, that the wages of sin is 
death and that sexual sin is com¬ 
mitted by women. 

And even short of mortal error 
the fate of die spirited heroine is a 
sorry one. Shaw consigns Candida 
to her priggish husband on die sole 
ground tluu the husband needs her 
more than Marchbanks does—the 

S eoplo who for years flocked ro 
haw's plays, and tlioy were of 
both senes, never saw reason to 
protest tltis. Or there is Tolstoy. 
Tolstoy’s is of course a far greater 
genius than Shaw’s. The dreariness 
into wJikh NjIUsJiu’s life falls, or 
the nigliimaro wliirli succeeds upon 
Anna Karenina's adultery, have no 
such Shavian taint of contrivance; 
on tho coutrary, our pain at the 
waste of spirit in Tolstoy’s heroines 
only adds to our admiration for ills 
remarkable grasp on reality. "How 
like life!”, wc think, ami like life 
it is indeed. Nor are women 
authors exempt from the charge of 
using their spirited female 
characters to support the social 
struct tire as it has been generally 
constituted in Western civilization. 
Women, novelists dispense female 
fates dint are quite as harsh or 
grudging as those devised by male 
writers. From George Eliot’s 
Middlemarch to so recent a novel as 
Proncine du Plesaioc Gray’s Lovers 
and Tyrants through countless 
volumes of the most .uneven 
merit—Louisa May Alcott’s Little 
Women, Editih Wharton's House of 
Mirth, Willi Catiler’s My Antonia, 
Virginia Woolf's To the Light¬ 
house , Fannie Hurst’s Bach 
Street —-tiho female novelist denies 
her spirited heroine the trium¬ 
phant destiny which one might 
have thought was her due. 

Now obviously what this leads us 
to Is the delicate relationship that 
obtains, and always has obtained, 
between society and bloQogy. If wo 
; can say, as of course we can, that 
literature both reflects ■ and creates 
culture in. an endlessly reciprocal 
process and that this process Is 
participated In by women writers 
ns well as by mon writers, and if 
wc can further say, os I believe 
we can, that literature uses the 
lieroino of spirit as its way of test¬ 
ing how much change, if any, in 
the relation of the 6Cxes society is 
able to tolerate ait a given moment, 
then, to judge by the regularity 
with which female spirit (e 
defeated in literature, I think we 
can conclude that, even at revolu¬ 
tionary moments such as our own, 
.culture cannot tolerate very much 
ufconatdon in the relation of men 
and women. Culture and biology 
are in most intimate secret connec¬ 
tion with each oHher. Both of them 
are fundamentally endangered by 
female spirit. The situation is as 
depressingly basic as that. 

Fraud traced . die biological 
motive in culturo to womans 
org&nic inferiority to man, Hie 
terms wer^ invidious aud ho drew 
invidious cultural conclusions from 
ids sound ‘(a* ■ I think) psycJio- 
biological perception J culturally Q>e 
waS holding; the social line as it 
Y/te drawn . in' his mkldJe-class: 
Vienna. 8lrpMariy el eft to biological: 
reality' but of a different cultural 
day than Fraud’s, Erik: Erikson 


women’s special requirements in 
society; and surely literary history 

If , .wotofh^«9! 

! - wntoers of society, aha wbmetv **. 
\ writers.: wtra and. are prated to 
: V; nKUcto much sacrifice id (he ttedni 
of .'spirit. ‘Indeed, even while the 
i: ‘lytoer df female liberation Sides: 
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The style in which the defeat of 
female spirit is presented to us in 
literature Is, it seeans to me, in 
itself a form of moral decision, 
with iarge bearing on the destiny 
of women. Dorothea Brooke in 
George Eliot's Middlemarch ia a 
hero me of spirit, or at least she 
has that promise at the start of 
tho book; her defeat as in die 
grand style, its inevitability faced 
up to by a writer of large soul and 
penetrating intellect. The defeat of 
Jo March ui Little Women is not 
in the grand style; too casually 
accomplished, it is in die style of 
capitulation. The defeat of Erica 
Jong’s surrogate in How to Save 
Your Own Life is just stylish. 

1 du not know if girls any longer 
vend Little Women ; it may bo that 
its significant life ended with 
Katherine Hepburn’s movie por¬ 
trayal of Jo March as u Bryn Muwr 
girl. Jo represented my own first 
clicounter with n heroine of spirit; 
it was a love affair but oua that 
ended in devastation when at the 
end of the book it was not jo but 
her insipid sister Amy who got 
Laurie while Jo had fobbed off on 
her that old professor wirh a beard. 
For the reader aged nine ur ten this 
outcome of Little Women estab¬ 
lished for ever a fatal uncertitude 
about what constituted a successful 
femininity since it was ummisaakable 
that Jo was the vital contre of the 
book yet tlie man 1 wanted for her, 
which wns also of course for my¬ 
self, preferred Amy’s golden .curls 
to Jo’s gallant brown head. Vet 
this is not to be laughed away as 
nineteenth-century folk nonsense. In 
our current literature of female sclf- 
realfcation, if a woman novelist has 
but one liberated life to write she 
will still write it as a blonde or, 
at lior most concessive, a redhead. 
Even George Eliot took the mat¬ 
ter into serious account: In The Mill 
on the Floss she has her Maggie 
Tulllvor say, n I’m determined to 
read no more books where the 
blond ohalrod women carry away 
ol$ the happiness And yet figura¬ 
tively speaking—and this is the 
overriding socio-bloloalcal fact about 
our life in socloty—the conquering 
blondes still abound in Eliot's own 
novels. Defiant of convention as 
she was.In hor personal, life, living 
with Lewes uiungrried in Victorian 
London and then, at the age of 
sixty, marrying a man twenty years 

S oungcr than herself, there wns 
ttle more that Eliot could in 
honesty do for tho spirited heroines 
in her novels- than give them tho 
support of her own bard-oarued wis¬ 
dom as they journeyed towards 
their inevitable frustration. As in 
all good writing, a second voice 
speaks throughout George Eliot’s 
books. Tho author’s conunerotativc 
function is to be understood in largo 
part as her rebuke of culture whore 
culturo, reinforced by biology, takes 
too easy an advontago or women 
at mlua and spirit. For instance. 
In - Middlemarch Dorothea Brooke 
grotesquely underestimates her own 
Intellectual capacities- and overesti¬ 
mates those of Casaubon whom she 
has decided to marry in order to 
help Mm with Ms literary career 
instead of making a career of her 
own, and Eliot remarks drily: 
" Dorothea's inferences may seem 
largo; but really life could never 
have gone on at any period but for 
• this liberal allowance of conclu¬ 
sions, which has facilitated mar 
riage under the difficulties of civili¬ 
sation.” Or in the Fame novel she 
lets' Lydgate say of Dorothea in a 
passage whose irony ia unmistak- 
. ablet <**Notwithstanding her unde¬ 
niable beauty,.. tshoj did not look 
at things from the proper feminine 
, angle. The society of such women 
was about as relaxing as going from 
. your, work to (each die second form 
■ i iOjMq$ajqrradktiaig (far. e -panvuBze 
■■ with: Swept laughi for bird-notes, 
^ and blue ey*a for a heaven.” Or 
again* Casaubbn has died and Bllot 
has Dorothea say ruefully: ,”1 used 
to despise women a little for not 
shaping their lives more.” Tills con¬ 
fession of Dorothea’s, so impressive 
: in its sparanew, represents,: of 
course, George EHot spealduc for All 
of entrapped wwnwtodnd.—duj was 
' not one of those emancipated women 
, T 10 measures, her own success ' by 
L the; failure of ' 0 tber 8 of her sex. 
■ But perhaps most tolling of all is 
.toe lomwiuff comment on Dora- 
i " She; was always 
what hfir husband 


“ «nd "ever able to reposo m ,. 
delight in what sihe wX.«° RJ 11 
Eliot is referring, wa ran t?* 9 * 
to tho reassurance that Se a w?& 
needed and got from Lcwe - h, 
is telling us that even fenialJ’i.J® 
pendence such as hers n"n 
dependent on mule approval §, 

Is rather a commanding nie» a 2 
from tho strongest-minded wn ra !5 

in Victorian England. Qra2D 

But woman are dependent nut 
oil male approval alone—the m3 
Eliot UK. ti “delight-. Stelg 
light ; and delight is an erotk 
word. Wo are usefully reminded 
tliwt die creative imagination h 6i 
its own biological well-sprinn- 
Eliots is a social iniaulnailoa 
but it is also a libiduial imngini. 
tiou and it frequently breaki 
through the constraints of culture 
Tlie strangest instance of this of 
which I am aware in Georgo Eliot's 
own work is nt tlie end of The Mill 
on the Floss where Maggie Tulliver 
and her horrible brother Tom dlo la 
each other’s arms. It Is a scene of 
disquieting exaltation aud we cm 
have little doubt that Eliot means 
u$ to understand thnt the brother 
and sister are drowning in the flood 
of their incestuous love. But this 
was of course more than could fat 
handled explicitly in 18G0; we rats 
forward to iris Murdoch’s A Severed 
Hctul, published in 1961. dose to 
a hundred years later, with hi en¬ 
tirely forthright tlicme of brother- 
sister incest. When in 19G3 Miss 
Murdoch’s novel was successfully 
made Into a ploy, tlie Incestuous bed 
was shown on tlie stage with, In It, 
in addition to tho brother and sister, 
a second woman loved by both of 
them. 

Although on first inspection there 
may seem to bo llule, other Uiaa 
that both are women of highly 
trained intellect, to connect Iru 
Murdoch with her distinguished 
Victorian compatriot, actuary Miss 
Murdoch's work is a firm bridge 
between George Eliot's England and 
our own polymorphous-perverse fic¬ 
tional day. A hundred years apart, 
both novelists concern themielves 
with tiie hindrances that life ia 
socioty imposes upon the develop 
ment of tne individual. But even 
more than Eliot. Iris Murdoch has 
in mind the male no less than tha 
female individual. Tliore are no 
heroines, fulfilled or unfulfilled, m 
Miss Murdoch’s stories, only busy 
meaningless poople of both saxes, 
the products of a busy meaningless 
civilization. Wo find no Dorothea 
Brooke in the novels that coma into 
such unbroken regularity from Mbs 
Murdoch's pen; what Miss Murdoch 
writes about is not tliq Quest for 
fcnurlo sotfhood but—unpHcjdy— 
the naod wo all of us hart for a 
now way of being, a uew social ana 
moral consciousness. Siio is not ■ 
sexual Hboratlonist | she is n non-- 

M iotic, noil-polemical social revo- 
nary for whom tlie affoctie** 
pan-sexuality of her characttrt w 
the symbol most immediate to tana 
for tne deformations we sustain « 
wo perform our ofton JugUy sxiuw 
social functions to no purpose wm 
without satisfaction. 

In 6 kind of oonsnicuoils coo- 
sumption of literacy there in™ » 
bo aii Etigllrii paatint*— 
there still is—in which ope 
lated on what woiild happen if. 
Samuel Jolmson met VfgJ 
. Churchill or Jane Austen JwW , 
Myself, I wonder what -wocM,^® 
liappcncd if George EtotlwMg,. 
Colette; I like to Ifctak thflf 
have had touch warnith-. for ea 
other—Coletto too, after all,J»u 


sow, iwe iwnH.au ^ 

traditional soqJal cen*r«..®* n - ii, 

readily permitted within fte 

of her culture. According ® ( 

rules, tire inei? Colette ' 2JJJA by 

might be personally 

love but not aa a sex. onjr « 

viduols whose force of ueSw' 

It countenanced by 

subvert the established {Jr a : 

all. it is not sodeUy.uj^JL*. 

young man to fall ti>o 

with, his middle-«»ed log 

is women who, 

social decorum, S’^JLu^Jndewh ■ 
Colette is a very good ^ te h r Jbotiol 
a second voice speaks m gub, ., 
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n u * construct nf nature and 
i'JJuT n child of nature. 

diereness of the English 
■fnreniiitailon, its thick ucUial- 

T imerican social texture, was 
i'-irse what hud drawn lleiu v 
frSinakeIds mine an Englmid. 

with him from ilns country 
ffcan of characters fur future 
1 1 ! and among them wiw Imilwl 
iti Isabel Archer's story, The 
3 of rt L<*V, remains, to iny 

I f tin best novel not of female 
■fcjuiMi but about female Jiburu- 
:;f,hat has yet been written, in- 
Ij rfa« only great one. lltat u 
^written by, *« man w sinking 

irrelevant here. N» one has 
v understood beuer than Jumes 
i'i die special vulnerability of 
■ l-m to cultural Influence. Ixiibv! 
.S’* search fur feinul.s fulfil- 
: -n| ttiies place in Enrupe but in 
* ‘ uniosoiiore of exncerliaied ideal- 
3 K bjtii [g peculiarly American, 
in Justly cofebruied essay, “The 
B-jtij of AH the Ages ”, Philip 
Ur sees Isuhel, like mliei- of 
ibis's American lierninus—Duixy 
[tiw Milly The ui e, Maggie Vervor 
| .a-ihe cnaracter-imuge or nggrun- 
I isocDt on every level nf meaning 
i ri existence . - . the prime cun- 
' of the resources Uuih spirit- 
,i and emotional uf both the now 
,, : rld and the old ”, Shu re pro- 
Rahv reminds us, America’s 
rut it s national power in [he lute 
ixuenih century. Isabel Archer 
ckk her life against the Imck- 
pg«id of an economic expansion 
ia spiritually certifies Itself 
t'oiigh the moral strennousness of 
nt, in the excrciso of tusiL-. She 

I I young woman of recently 
tpired independent wealth trying 
ndiscover a meaning for tier life. 
Pqiiie bar Iniclligeucc, she is nn- 
iSe to find it on Iter nwn. She 
ulo the dscisiun—it is ilie same 
i! Dorothea's la Middlemarch —to 
kit her sclf-rculbunion in mar- 
ug: she will be the perfect wife 
die perfect male xiirrngute; site 
fo*» a gomleinan of iinpcccuhlc 
Whirt Tim choice turns nut 
sbej disastrous one; Ostnmul, ihe¬ 
at sk marrios, is not tiio vehicle 
hisjamioas Such ns hers. James's 
iW of Isabel’s failed effort to 
ttdtt life she,could make, mul 
^ nave made, i s a moving 
S’ 11 f0 S.,F. ,u disiippoiiittneiit 
mb. possibility—perImjis vs he 
MKhto was uncunsriniisly think- 
i d J™J na S l,!l y of Jl ‘ s brill hint 

tormented sislur 

kll i.^rf ttUvr ,lcr 

M." 11 t , hc ,L ’ cl Pineal life 
M?J™ 1 hi society ”. Isabel 
Sn J , wol J P e|,J, « 11 but ;the 
a nf nor own mind 

Hcmh* 1 ? *? .Alice wns—men 
3S-i?Ji.“ Pful ? E tiieir minds 
K society gives them 
Mr s "' u, »r cover fur 
Sffi! So “ de,, - v tiiolr powers 
till i s Li.V v . om , t! V- - ,, h° hook ends 

fc’BEi!. « la slix y ' v,,h 

*nli ch»pm>"in I , rU4l ‘lcr.s com- 
lU,s ''••• » heroic 
SS, a« n mL rc ?!f ,u ! -R ' including 
%Bt ?il£? likely to reml it 
**5 wWii 0 " 1 / ,y tilgnliy. 

ASSSRif ‘hstantlv: Isabel 


‘•istantly: Isabel 
HiJlb tatr i? ,h crsc lf in mmlicr- 
S dneX’ br,n ? “n the illegi- 

^““SkSPni.h ° smo,,li {< n < f 
10 “ l>0,lCr 


^Sat a iaL 0,, f r nivn tim e the 

5Jf ? f,,1,l,d »*> English 

^ ofS nL 0 porsl,t in the 

Tisrx * and si gives 

hortibi^f 1 r? wif-in* 
J'”«l“nd u sub- 
N WH^i-i- c ‘ ,nl ^b missing 
^ l ^lavta/‘£ ri0, l? f Ifheruiioo. 
Vtom* s?''S. thl * lltat eviin 
Sn* self iiS ± r , U0Ml “ between 

f SF^-ilte*f C M ,3 » hns alwo » ,h 
as it has 

liehSJS ** a n, ®tier r.f 
feiln -3J ,f aW f . was British. 

the chief 

£.% :*K ft. t«cb her, thin 

S fPsco -tit® 1 aiy• form pro- 

S?f;tlii bigger than 

s^A 11 •■hv SSI® ^ cccortiiiiH 

4^it tH," 1,1 ,li '‘fori- 
1 ™- — one cannot over-' 
T . of categorical 
»bis -century. 




f "!.J niembciship will, num in iho 
nil im ui kingdom but that they were 
ih more delicate and precarious 
inhabitants, in need uf sjiedal 
hnmllmg. the mode uf sensibility 
also coincided with a substantial 
leap forward in the develi.|uneni uf 
me modern depm-imem store mid 
n. the dark arts of merchandising. 

Huve you that clierislied look?’' 
Jam wit leller would sunn inquire uf 
iL.i feiinde customers, while writers 
ii.-i gifted ns I'.lj/a1>etli Bn wen in 
hngiinid und Eiulora Welly in 
America, or ns remote from each 
V! .. r , l MS Aiwis Nin and Carson 
Met.tillers, Indulged a delicacy nf 
perception und prose not inap¬ 
propriate to a sex whose preriiins- 
nos.s laid been, so to speuk. 
modi cully legiliml/ud. For reasons 
mil ton difficult to trace, this 
tremulous style especially imuIi- 
I is lied itself in mil' cm him led South 
where to sonic e.Mcnt It rcinuinx 
oven today the favoured method for 
writing about, idiom, orphans, de¬ 
cayed gentle women, and other 
niinoriiy groups. Although, in 
England, Virginia Woolf inclined 
towards an excessive sensibility, 
she never went over that edge: per- 
Imps it was tlie elitist intellectual 
solidarity of Bloomsbury that saved 
her. And the newly revived work 
of Joan Rhys is, 1 think, improperly 
under stood if it is i hong lit to bom* 
poetic witness to the plight of sensi¬ 
tive woman kind. The extraordin¬ 
ary novels of Joun Rhys, originally 
published in tlie late 1920s und in 
the 1930s, are far from being exer¬ 
cises in female literary narcissism ; 
she deals with something much 
more palpable, the hard terror of 
psychological isolation. All of 
them have essentially the same 
chief character; in After Leaping 
Air Mackenzie, which is perhaps tin: 
best nf the books, this is n woman 
who drifts aimlessly, ninin.st cata- 
fuuiciiHv, from bar to bar In Paris, 
cut off from all human relationships 
except ns she resmnds tn the nn- 
dotr. nrmUlings of - sexual desire. 
She is a gentle and cmirLetms 
woman, even gen era us—very much 
like her mnde-in-Hnllywond descen¬ 
dant, Chiirh>tto Doug lux in Joan 
Did ion's A Hook nf Common Pruycr. 
(That book, hv the way, is a 
brilliantly gifted Inlicr-dny Casa- 
hhnu'a.) But she is connected to 
not king and nnhndv mul this Is 

not lu-ruiiM 1 . as wniild by the rase 
in an Iris Murdoch .story, .*hc lives 
in n civilization that ‘offers no 
nneborugu but bocausu .she , is lier- 
soV inroouble of 0.01111 toy ciutitiimal 
cor.pert inn. 'i'oday the women's 
movement bngins tn fnctis mi Miss 
Rhys ns 11 diiiguoMiciim of fenuile 
nuisochism, and thurc is 11 sen.se. in 
which this is lint an entirely wrong 
rontfiirc: fi-'r lady Is indeed a 
inuxnchisr. But to road Miss Rhys 
in this wav Is to commit her 10 a 
lirentrv und sochil proa nun mo tluu 
thure is no reason to think is hors: 
i' is like labelling someone n pro- 
letHi’hm novllst because there is 
.1 working-class churucter in her 
bonks. Jean Ulivs’s dazed iMrnhie 
wns conceived onlv tn sorvo her 
auihor’s own friuhtonlng vision of 
emotional iso lute 11 ess. 

More, wurrnntcdly n text of 
women's libeiution, indeed a prim¬ 
ary non. is nf cnttr*u Doris Less¬ 
ing’s The Golden Notebook. Vet 
here loo there is n certain anomaly 
in takinq us u guide to femirio free¬ 
dom a book whose ultimate courtu- 
sinn, us I read it, is that the special 
problem of what it means to be ti 
•vntniin is un insoluble one. lake, 
iris Murdoch, like Cnlutto. like 
even Jean Rhvs, the author of The 
Golden Notebook is - on enrtit- 
dweller: unlike the writers of sensi¬ 
bility, she dues nut inhabit that 
heavenly abode of female self-love ; 
in which one 1 counts how many 
more, und niore acute nbrve^cnds 
women hove than men. She does 
tirelessly investigate and catalogue 
the actual suciai und cnmiionul 
bonds that shackle women. Tt Is 
testimony to Mrs Lessing's Intelli¬ 
gence that she nevertheless knows 
with D. If. Lawrence—or ot least 
knew when she wrote The Golden 
Notebook—that all freedom sought' 
for Us own sake la a mere ' rain¬ 
ing of chains ns Lawrence added, 

*' always was ”. It is possible, how¬ 
ever—and this idea comes to, us 
only m we read Mr* Lessing jt naore 
recent novel. The Summer Before 
the Dark —that in un nnporwm- 
ien« the ifiteJWge/tco of. Tne 
Gulden Notebook is.cultural: tout 
is. that the difference between mat 


,J f Anna, Mr-, l.L-'.sing’s priii.igunist, 1 
i-iHi she regard nu-ii •.-itlu.-r as ln-r 
enemy «r. uliut event null v adds up 
tu miicb 1 lie samu thing, her sexual 
masters. Mrs I.essing can lei 

Anna suy uf herself ” tiiai bur 

presuit raging .sexual hunger 

was him fur sex, Inn was fed by all 
the eniiirinnal hungers of her 

lile. That when she luved again . . . 

| she would be u wiuiian] whose 
sexmiJny nvitili! ebb and flow in 
rcspoit.se in liis. A woman's sexu¬ 
ality is, so lo speak, contained hy 
11 mnn, if he ir, a real man. . . .” A 
few yuurs later iu tho history of 
sexual politics Mrs Lessing would 
Imre been read out nf the Party for 
Him passage I Or again, in 1%2 
women had still not laid their sexual 
anatomy su audioritutivcly (Magrani- 
meil for them by doctors Miisiers 
and Jolm.smi; ill The Go/den Note¬ 
book Mrs Lessing can write n scene 
m a hospital lecture room where 
1 lie nude lecturer stuns to apply to 
thi; liuimiu female the results of 
bis study nf the sule .source of 
orgasm in flic female ostrich ; fifty 
women doctors walk out nf tiii- 
runm m bored impatience with Midi 
a limitation un their experience uf 
sexual love. But by 197.1 we see 
Mrs Lessing yield to the dchumnn- 
i/uig influences nf 11 mure abxuliillst 
sexual decade; lihcmionist ideol¬ 
ogy has taken over from ■ intelli¬ 
gence. The heroine of The Smuttier 
Before the Dark of 1972 is h woman 
of middle age who, after 11 lifetime 
of devotion to h fond but linfuithfitl 
husband und ui four children now 
grown and scattering, suddenly 
feels she must learn wlint she Is 
other thun as wife and mother— 
jvhm she is us a person , which is to 
imply film person hood is whut is 
left after wiicliood and inoihorhuml 
have been thoroughly expunged 
from us. But 1 do nut mean to 
muck the life situation with which 
Mrs Lessing fuces her heroine Kale. 
Kate's crisis of feeling is rcnl 
enough. “ l look ut things ", Kate 
says, “everything, illy whole life 
since 1 was n girl—mid I seem to 
myself like u raving lunatic. Love, 
and duty, and being in love aud nut 
being in love, und. loving, and 
licituving well mid you should and 
you shouldn't and you ought and 
you ougliui't. It’s a disunsu’'. Can 
anyone, reading such complaint, full 
to share it? It is the common kit 
—•our common lot In civ ill rat inn, 
the Jot uf men and women bulb. 
Tho burdens uf cnnforjimble life are 
very huavy fur anyone of Imagina¬ 
tion. The tomptatiun to shuck them 
off, run away, is powerful Indued 
und pooplo have been known lo 
tako cnusldorublti risk in order tn 
he released, or try to be rcleiLsed, 
fm in the in if only temporarily.' Blit 
who is id say that it is acceptance 
of the conditlnus of life taut Is 
tho dlscuse mid that the refusal of 
conditions is un assurauco nf lieulth 
or even nf unhanithy happiness? 
In Mrs Lcsdtig’s novel, the heroine 
frees herself of family, home, ambi¬ 
tion, respectability, responsibility. 
Kate Is unfettered of oven tlie most 
rudimentary desire to please. But 
wo enn see no promise nf happiness 
for her. Vagrant, without bound¬ 
aries or purchase in life, if silo con¬ 
tinues as she is going nt die ond of 
the story she can'only become dere¬ 
lict or die. Does Mrs Lossiug 
understand this ? _ We cannot be 
sure. The only dvidentc wc havu is 
her title. The Sutmner Before the 
Dark— darkness, tills would appear 
to be telling us, will follow Rato’s 
long summer of discontent. Mrs 
Lessing does net addrc&s tho out¬ 
come of her horoine’s choico wirh 
the courage we had come to expect 
uf hor. 

And .who in Aur currant fiction 
»f- female liberation does? The 

■ female quest is before nl] elso the. 1 
, quest for, freedom end in our ual-, 

verso of uhsalu'tes surely nothing is 
sn absolutely absolute us tbe idea 
of freedom—who juves to speak o.f 
it as the most relative of relatives ? 
As wc know from Quentin Amici;- 
sou’s 'important study in American 
' thought. The Imperial Self, over 
sined Emerson and Tltoreau nml 

■ • Whitman Jt bak bc6ii on behalf of 

our free life ds Individ dais that 
this doiimry/has, done its most .ruth¬ 
less coiotiizJnE, commanding for the 
self all Things fo the .world.. 0ll 
. objects and subjects, all .territories 
and governments nf feellAg, anq all, 
the creations cjf hatbro, It .hfli been 
. by our rcfbstjl or the conditions, 
imposed upon the Individual, by, 
society that we have .defined toe 

f ia f mm ...a i-nkA fn Kn ire nrKnPr . 
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in which ext emu 1 reality ii.is small rail'd Is that the achievement of 
claim in grandeur, and we csuiimi si-lfliuntl functions as a helpful 
he surprised that even Britain—tin* principle in the design of a sound 
llriiiiin of failed empire—begins m life, in the; fictioni 1 have canvassed. 


answer i» the same appeal. 

Yui nf course sn long ns we iiliysi- 
c.ilty inhabit society even il we il» 


hoili English and American there 
are few Tieroines who haven't been 
111 rule or another kind of psychi¬ 
atric treatment. In addition.—what 


imt admit its condftioiis, coudiiiruis j s a |,u unnerving—they put a con 


exist. I am talking about what Juiiurs 
called “the things we cannot pos¬ 
sibly not know sooner or later’. 
With or without their authors’ con¬ 


siderable therapeutic reliance on 
their dreams from which they take 
literal direction; from The Golden 
Notebook onward, in fact, our liber- 


tviftlft Ul imuuiii .. - - II UiinuiUf n* win IIWVI- 

sent, our novels of liberation tell ate j heroines tend ro be ancient 
us a good deal about the culture mariners of their sleeping lives, 
they reflect and help to create. We s paring the reader no detail of their 
share this culture so perhaps some n j g } lt consciousness. It could be thnt 


of the circumstances reported in our in today’s social life the telling nf 
liberated Fiction are worth noting. our dreams is fast becoming a sub- 

At the end of Janice's The Par. sh ° wln B 


M3 1J175 6 £8.95 


„■£ "S «Lady Isabel Archer photograph, 

decides to stay with her husband Then there is die matter of friend- 
and rear his illegitimate daughter, ship. Of course friendship between 
. James gives us no ground for sup- women ha 9 never had a good noma. 

; • .L!. in a II .1_ 9 . lL-_!1.!■!... J...l 


posing tlmt this postponement to a Now there is the possibility that, 
next generation of his heroine’s own having flushed out the shared 
fulfilment lias his encouragement; enemy, men, women may be move 
I lie is simply accepting the familiar trusting of each other.'But their 
485 11IG7 5 £7.50 “ solution ” of the time—things will literature has not yet, to my kuow- 

be betrer fur one’s daughters. In ledge put this to much test. What 

our current novels of female self- has been produced is a sort of 

realization the future promises noth- sacred fount situation: where there 

__ lug: we can no longer with con fi- j s more woman-with-woman relation- 

■48.1 1'1179 J £8.95 dunce leave the reconstitution of ship, at least in the form of ritual- 

life in any aspect to the unborn or istic “sisterhood", there is anpar- 

„ ....... newly horn—if life is to be saved, ently less nian-woman friendship— 

48:. 11173 \ £8.93 it must be snved now. tor todays unless, that is, the man has placed 

heroine, liberated or not wholly so, himself outside woman’s sexual 

children, far from representing a orbit. But, as I say, there’s contra- 

hope, would seem to be among the diction here too; for instance, in 

*485 11162 4 £G.Q0 , s rewnrd ' n 8 of domestic duties, Lovers and Tyrants Praucine Gray 

almost as bad as husband. The proposes friendship between men 

fU narrator In Joan Didion s A Book and women either free of erotic 

* IQr . ,, iro r _ rn *uf ve u te S U . S °* charge or laced with not very aitrue- 

*48j 111G8 3 £/.30 son: “I like him but not too much t [ ve ] v presented perversity " 
any more.” The intimacy of the two . / .... , 

Renaissance Libra)-# main female characters of Alison , As to what the liberated heroine 
-L MOURET Lurie’s The War Between the Tittes ‘pels about nioney, when this fie- 

iKmini » QC is substantially based upon their dis- Uon ». not being a women’s, magn- 
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istic “sisterhood", there is appar¬ 
ently less nian-woman friendship— 
unless, that is, the man has placed 
himself outside woman’s sexual 
orbit. But, as I say, there's contra¬ 
diction here too: fur instance, in 


charge or laced-whh not very attrac¬ 
tively presented perversity,' 

As to what the liberated heroine 


uaoer- 405 12 RM l f l « is substantially based upon their dis- ,a , , . De,,,e , a woinen s . magn- 

paper. 4U5 12810 1 £3.95 taste for &elv own and each other’s ztne fieW-day of consumerism it 

offspring. Kate Alexander, Gael reads like Karl Marx’s roster of the 
Greene’s other self in Blue Skies, decadent hangers-on of revolution. 
Athlone French Poets No Candy has an eigliteen-year.-oid Obviously the more money, the 


Armo/ie rrenen roets No candy has an eigliteen-year.-oid 
r; 485 12209 X £3.00 daughter hidden away somewhere in 
a commune—I had almost said 
“convent" because it provides a 
Athlone French Foe is similar refuge for the unwanted, 
icr: 485 12206 5 £2.50 Gbiny, Lisa .cither’s protagonist in 


art 485 12206 5 £2 50 Ginny, Lisa Altner's protagonist in 
Kinflicks, gives up her little girl 
rather than let the child interfere 
... „ , _ with her search for her own female 

Athlone French Poets identity. And, as I indicated, such 


more privilege of class—and this 
is also to say, the more sex. It is 
a time-consuming occupation that 
some of these woinen engage in, 
allowing far little other gainful em¬ 
ployment. In addition, the upkeep, 
on a dedicated life of sexual com¬ 
pleteness is bound to strain any but 
the solidest bank account—in addi- 


scattering of her children as they Upn to the more familiar routines 
do not accomplish for themselves °f beauty parlour, there are 
in the normal process of growth, the exercise classes, unlimited long- 
heroine of Doris Lessing’s The Sum - distance telephone calls to absent 
rr rn wer Before the Dark would eagerly lovers, unimpeded transatlantic 
accoinplisii for them. The spokes- nn(f transcontinental flights with 
woman in this later novel of Mrs or to new partners, quantities of 
Lessing’s is forty-five. The median Vuiton luggage, confidence-raising 
age of most liberated heroines is personal secretaries, and silicnne 
forty. (The heroine of Erica Jong’s injections—not to mention a variety 
£9.00 How to Sava Your Own Life is of French omelotto pans geared to 
thirty-two and childless.) I should tlie size of the entertainment, But 
make it plain, however, that the even the less well-fixed heroine 
disaffection from children is not lives iii unspecified solvency: 
accompanied in these novels by any money is never a problem, let alone 


easy acceptance of abortion as the the problem. While the enterprise 
convenient way out of unwanted o c female self-discovery may not 
pregnancy. Indeed, the disfavour bo solely a middle-bracket pbenome- 
in which abortion is hold by our non. tho imagination of selfhood 
liberated writers is one of the ini- and of freedom in these novels is 
port ant continuities from an earlier an Imagination of selfhood and 
phase of female self-awareness, freedom as adumbrations of middle- 
Ever since it became mendonabie class status and security. And edu- 
in literature, abortion has been used cation is similarly status-linked, 
as a fictional symbol—I think a The talk, when it is not of sex and 
fitting one—^of deep .emotional in- self, 

j ury to a woman, a violation of the of 
ntegrity ' ’ ’ ’ ** * 


485 13212 5 £30.00 convenient way out of unwanted 
pregnancy. Indeed^ the disfavour 


*486 55001 6 £17.50 


485 48239 8 £ 22.00 5SS2EfS 


class status and security. And edu¬ 
cation is similarly status-linked. 


3 rmbol—I think a The talk, when it is not of sex and 
eei 


and genetics, 


485 1117G 4 


her baby even though there will learning. , 

fB ?S S® b? 1 / In itJS U A P ' And finally there is the sexual 


not he a father to -help in its up- 

experience Itself and what it reveals 
A_ P®!. vV ^ ,nt t ^ e ^roine or suggests about the nature pf .rou¬ 
te bad temporary culture. Although sexual 
desire and potency,. both in men 

_, . - and in women, were subjects which 

,”®,7 deran B am ent had been explicitly dealt with in 

\h» . clea L f whetl “r medieval and Renaissance writing, 


surfaces from is a 


483 17621 1 £1250 aftermath of 
'■> "apparently 
ded episode oE 
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century, restoring women to . their 
full hut now cautiously supervised 

■ Place In the. tujimil kingdom. These 
manuals parallel m the sphere of 

■ Sex .tile many Other efforts of social 


historical nve.-siniplificm iun ..... 
thm our women’s moveraX 
l‘JGOs and the 1970s must i!i ^ ,,la 

tail process initiated a centii^ , 

AnJ .if what Marled ""Si’S 

For mi sin lias now become J C ! 
non whoie suitable slogan coulft 
Expropriate the exproprS.- 
well, tliat Is what happens whtn 
push comes to shove. ntn 

But the unhappy fact i s that Iju 
other kinds of revolution, msS 
revolution also has its Thcrmidn?- 
one is liberated to a new tyranny 
Certainly it is difficult to find ,£ 
sexual unaloguo to democracy nr 
even to the forty-hour work week 
in the situation of our new heroine 
of freedom Tlie sexual darinz. 
appetite and respouslveness now ad- 
verttsed in fictions by women about 
woinen is epic. Except in porno- 
graphy surely one has never met 
sexual activity in such quantity. 
Should there be no man immediatdv 
available, another woman must ba 
at once provided, or some mechani- 
cal instrument of gratification- 
vibrators are endemic. Indeed in 
Kinflicks the vibrator precipitaiej 
one of the few truly funny scoaei 
of liberated fiction—it’s not a liters- 
nire to be recommended for its 
humour—when a young woman who 
has given up on both men and 
women as lovers desens a lesbian 
party in a Vermont female com- 
muno for her usual solitary victory 
of selfhood, but the wiring in ibe 
farmhouse Is faulty, she blows a 
fuse, and the house and its revel¬ 
lers are plunged into blackness from 
which they can be rescued only by 
tho local fire company—the under¬ 
standing of what is going on In this 
house and what caused the black¬ 
out dawns on these Vermont volun¬ 
teers only slowly. So arduous is the 
heterosexual enterprise of liberated 
heroines that they must have re¬ 
course to soothing baths In baking 
soda, so monumental their respon¬ 
siveness that it is to be measured 
not by the shaking of the earth but 
by the crash of planets. In point 
of chic, the multiple female orgasm 
lias somewhat the same place In 
present-day liberated fiction that 
casserole cookery had in Mary Me- 
Carthy’s The Group. Whether men 
are flattered by the invitation that 
is being extended to them or fright¬ 
ened out of their wits, I have no 
way of knowing. It does soem pro¬ 
per, however, to stress tile observa¬ 
tion .that only hard-core pomogra- 
pliers of the sado-masochistic vari¬ 
ety. but no serious male authors 
with whose work one is acquainted, 
not oven Henry Mi Her, hnvo treated 
women ns much like sex objects as 
women writers now treat them¬ 
selves. 

And no inuro than I can speak 
with any certainty about the effect 
this liberated fiction has pn male 
readers cun I speak with certainty 
of Its effect upon women readers 
throughout die population, except 
to propose the possibility that u 
may not be entirely c onlf 0 I ^'l s, 
There would seem to be a mm* 
spread belief that ours Is 80 
of universal sexual enlightenment- 
t a belief to which I 
lecause' in my 
age is supposed to Mg' 
nd what actual people t ft,QK 
iys 
:e 
tui 


apd fear ; but in sexuai 
however earnestly we. unaena*" 
educate people, It is surely j 
scare and confuse than it » > 

. instruct diom—our sexual emotiow 
inhabit dark areas of the 
ness fed • by uncharted 
Then too, how reliable Is 
ing ? Hqw secure are wd 10 . 

. seJcunl best-sellers and . _. 
films which will take licence - Win. 
thqm are not contributing J ^ 
mythology as retrograde to ** 
as any of which they 
ridding us? Ours is a te fwKrial 
world. We. want the best la&M'Pg. 
and social technology, the 
chplbgical technology, tne ‘ 
erotic technology. own 

can maintain faith in o . M . 
instincts or even, in , W * IH A 'tj,- f a ce 
like to call knowledge to ^ 

of a literature intent on : 

that we,are living so. f ^. 
productive potential. ’ 

the specifically erotic pedW af l 
these novels, so much «^(, 1 * 
questionable worth, fro ™^ flr thelesS. 
ness these ho®jafeSS 
have in ; the liberation .^. f 0 r r K- 
. spirit is a daunting of . 

demands not / e_J^jf ■ 

; • the .penwnes-old defeat q* re dteH 
• r spirit,- which <we rL ask ot 
Overnight—it is- t0 1 ° eil m “a ^mplf 


■ w ihc same right u men have 
V* JLy, trivial and sclf-dccciv 

.tfS tho other hand, that 
;A -nP« triviality and a false 
: SfsES the emotions dehumanize 

*2 no less than they do men. 

1 is not at all toy sense of our 
iS, fiction of liberation that, it 
SS 10 have a dehumanizing in- 

■ ?!SnL or even a dcsocializmg one. 

not its platform, its in tun- 
S is plainly what we huve come 
f.. Jd as * progressive ”. iivis is 
J'| think, even in the case nf tho 
sensationa of current liberu- 
; Sit novels; indeed, if wo dcs- 
sensationalism as the wish in 

■ Le and if, hi n ctilluro which 
Sen demonstrably hypocritical 
w sex, wo look upon all sexual 

^rtiess as a brio! for truth, then 
‘ fiction of scxiud. excitation 
»«wnei by definition a force for 
> ^iii betterment. But we do not 
. in know how things will work nut; 

: U cannot vet know because the 
1 Jence is not in, and In the ineyn- 
i,lilel find myself nor ut all cer- 
; uia that In the name of n life truer 
'h ourselves we ore not acceding in 
j rshcr frightening new suggestions 
, fr what It is that oil buncos the 
\ tsaa possibility. In fnct, three 
: tl Ki from these books T have been 
: r.^Eng—they are three among 
i cuydrampfes—IiRunt me for wiiat 
itj mav propose of oiu- fate as 
o? feeling. 

Ibe first is in Doris Lessing's 
Ih Summer Before the Dark. Kate, 
C> middle-aged heroine who is run- 
iig away from the untrapments of 
fa traditional female life, has just 
uiri a room from nn unknown 
ining woman named Maureen and 
i tuqig possession of her new 


quarters. Muurecn comes into 
Kate s room, looks m her self in the 
mirror in which Kate is also lniik- 
mg, does a circling flinging dance, 
l Hen sticks out her tongue at Kaio 
and m herself in die glass and goes 
from lhe mom. Of ibis cncnunicr 
Mrs Lessing writes: “ Knte felt 
-assaulted. . . . She fc-lt it as mi 
uggression, and this was liccnuse 
quite simply, of the marvellous 
assurance uf the girl’s youth. Of 
her courage in doing what she felL 
like lining. Yes, tlinr was it, thut 
was wiiat she, Kate, hud lost.'’ 

The second is not so much a single 
scene as the substantial Inst sec¬ 
tion of Fnincine Gray's Lovers and 
Tyrants in which Stephanie, tlie 
author's spokeswoman, drives across 
the country with a homosexual 
iriend whom she deeply loves us he 
does her. < This iiomasexuul—Ids 
mime is Elijah—is pictured tiut us 
u grown man whose sexual prefer¬ 
ence happens to ho for other men 
hut us a petulant spoilt child, 
wholly without pride, who divides 
Ills tunc between lying with his 
head in Stephanie's lap while she 
rolls him stories and ripping off 
every hur or coffee shop at which 
they stop. Every niglit of the jour¬ 
ney Stephunic and EUdjah sleep in 
the same lied, spoon-like j eventually 
there are the nights when Elijah 
triumphantly overcomes the barrier 
nf his homosexual disposition. For 
sume reason unexplained by the 
author, these consummations, one 
shared, the other unshared, have 
the effect of victoriously completing 
Step!tunic's quest for freedom : hy 
giving herself totally to Elijah’s 
infantile needs, she has not only 
experienced an extreme of sexual 


1 -csiusy ; sliu bus imw Iil-ioiih- ;i 
” self ”, 

Tii'-’ liiM scene is from Kin j licks 
liy Lls.i Alilier. Ginuy, Miss 
A liber’s heiTiine, 1 ms left her lius- 
liuiUl mid liiihy anil bile inis cmuc 
home mi a visit in her very ill 
muther. The niuriier is In tlie hos¬ 
pital; situ is slowly dying. Must 
nt tlie time she is too weak in tulk, 
«rtoii tou weak even rn keep her 
eyes open. Of the mother's silence 
and closed cyc-s as she sinks in¬ 
wards deutli. Miss Alther has her 
spokes wo mail reflect that “ .she had 
had to dismiss Ginny for the sake 
nf her own development". 

Manifestly tlicse are scenes con¬ 
ceived in desperation hy writers who 
would appear to be incapable of dis¬ 
tinguishing between that which is 
life-giving and that which is not, or 
even, n<; in Miss Aliher’s case, be¬ 
tween actual life and death. Our 
literary culture has of course suffi¬ 
ciently schooled us in tho under¬ 
stand mg of how our authors have 
reached this state of desperatinn. 
Wiiat it has failed to tell us is 
where they stop reflecting a deeply 
troubled society and where they be¬ 
gin their own job of adding ro thu 
dismays nf the world wo live in. 
I'll is Is a bothersome question, how¬ 
ever, and perhaps it is best avoided 
by pressing upon ourselves the re¬ 
minder that art is, and always has 
been, a mysterious process whose 
support of life is finally not easy 
to perceive nr foretell. 

© 1^78 Dkmn TnHlup 

" The Liberated Heroine ” ioiJs 
delivered as the University Lecture, 
Spring 1978, at Columbia University. 


The eye of violence 


By Brian Inglls 

l}. EYSENCK and D. K. B. NIAS : 

So,Violence nad the Media 
% Maurice Temple Smith. 


b«ntist of our time, that l have 
match Huns Eysenck In 
relevant data, present- 
lucidly, and drawing from 
plausible conclusions; and 
imwrt tha co-authorn du not 
mm ftqw they divided iheir rus- 
™wJities, the general lonnr of 
Ktoiencfl and the Media is so 
i*u*jwlstically Kysenrkiuu that 
i v* j, “.nvoiiletico be treated 
SoTI W* c»H«o»uti D. K. ll, 
™ junior partner In the 
j SuS.?’ Ev , en 0 'css accampHsliod 
H^Aeugii. would hnvo had 
• ^ demonstrating, as 

. docs here, that earlier 


as ? e8s the Infhiuiico of 
SSfJ* 25 * end violence have been 

hSIiju Th 8 1 ls . ptutI y* hQ 

£f^u. ocause th °y have usually 
Wfi 4 °FM Cte u hy sociologists, a 
LfJ®' whom he has a pro- 
4a hon ten, R t ’ The niethndolngy 
^ ta inL < L n ! D i o y ea ’ he argues, has 
even when 


It is consequently essential, 
Eysenck very rensnnubiy claims, to 
re-exiiiiiine tlie evidence; mid this 
provides the meat of this bonk. But 
nr this point, characteristically, he 
has to justify his belief that field¬ 
work, sociology-style, is of marginal 
use. Valid evidence in this connec¬ 
tion, he Insists, can only conic 
from con tit) lied laboratory experi¬ 
ments, employ ing approved Ucliii- 
vlnurisl techniques. Ami in justny 
this, liu presents a defence of 
“ theory " ns n basis for accepting 
thnt Beliiiviourism Is wiiat ha 
cracks it up to bo. 

Uls choice of an example to illus¬ 
trate this emuemion, however, Is 
odd. Oliver Lodge’s theory of the 
way lighiiiing strikes, widen he for- 
minuted from laboratory experi¬ 
ments with Leyden furs, wns 
laughed to scent hy practical 
engineers, hut was eventually, 
Eysenck recalls, shown to ho cor¬ 
rect. Well, yes: but Lodge also 
devoted much of lii-s life to u rutile 
effort to show how tho piovalling 
theory held by physicists—virluaMy 
n re on, he cum plained, with 
Tyndall ns nfficiating priost oml 
“ Faraday u sort -of detty "—must 
bo wrong, becau.se it did not fit the 
evidence from what amounted to 
sociological fieldwork. For this, too. 
Lodge wan laughed to scorn; ycl 
—_—- iiave 


how extensively deception is being 
used; mid ns soon as subjects 
hegiii la realize this, they are nut 
going to react us iiha experimenters 
expect them to react. 

It is particularly un fortunate 
thnt Sex, Violence mid the Media 
should have been subverted into n 
truer, because it happens that vir¬ 
tually all the evidence front other 
sources points lu iho same conclu¬ 
sion ilim Eysenck rcuchcs: ilr.it 
sex nnd violence can bq encouraged 
by watching them, particularly on 
television. With sox, he claims, 
there is no ovidonce that this docs 
any harm, except when it too is 
related to violence, such as in 
scenes involving rnpa.' But violence 
is another matter. If only one in a 
hundred television viewers should 
bo Influenced next year to commit 
a crime of violence, thnt would ndd 
35,000 ensos to iho police files. 

The old libertarian arguments, 
'‘catharsis 11 nnd tho like, cun no 
longer hold; there is nothing far 
it, Eysenck feels, but censorship. 
Yet the task of the censors twuild 
be formidable. It is hard, in fact, 
to see how thoy could forniuluto 
any reasonable code. Perhaps tho 
sensible tiling to do at this stage 
would be to set up a committee to 
inquire not into whether media vid- 
loocc is a Bad Thing, but—on the 
assumption that u *»—««•■« 



conL'J. 1 * commissions have 
^ liS \ led i °nywuy. Tlie . 

ia ,orT:s of 
S SnitS l 0 L"» tC1 , 1 years ago 
Mi -of $S*Q - ateB -unitor the aus- 
Nadohai S r r ® 5 i 0n ^eral and 
NSrSSh rnst,tu ‘e Of Mental : 

anr u arp e Un ' 1 £1,n to spend, 
SLi-'t XL?* ’ rosoarchera. Yet, 
Ms is to credit; 
networks Were 
ibK«,i ave ’ , ln ef£ ect, five 
*flre jj ® n the committee of 
■SiwSEP- 10 run the project. 

s 2 und that , ° 

of JS 2 - hbtwecn the 

S ft »bs«,u&Sl ence on tclCTision 
•fcwflnSS. beha- 

■Sft:’JSSS J!S m Hedged 
ft ’ «5. u<a, “ ca ^°i ,s fpresu- 


reasons. One is ethical: the labor¬ 
atory experiments which have been 
undertaken have often been dis¬ 
turbing, and occasionally repulsive. 
Ho describes (as If It wore the 
most natural thing tliat could 
happen) an experiment in which a 
researcher, with the pesonant name 
of Rachinan, used “classical condi¬ 
tioning" to try to make his sub¬ 
jects bont-feusliists. In another, a 
group of children were exposed to 
.media violence. while a second 
group were used as controls, Mid 
both groups then left to see What 
would happen—the finding being 
rhur “the violent group was less 
likely than the controls to cnJI the 
experimenter - when ■ the children 
started to fight**, 

Tt is futile to expect Bolia- 
riourints to heed any ethical urgu- 
tnems; raorat % judgments, to tiiom, 
aro ‘’notional’’. But rthet tjiey 
have not considered—or; if they 
have, have brushed aside ■■ 
irrelevant te ibefr purposes—^reiiie 
consequences of such MW®®"-: 
lutlon. This 1 is hot Just a piSUer qf 
the influence Jt. nughtvJJJJjWRJ.- 
the character of the subject m 
volveiL There is ajse ! 

of experime3Mffarti 


Books in 
Progress 

A register of literary and technical 


A register of literary and technical 
ruseurch, called “Books in Jbrp-,. 

S -ess ’’, has been established at the 
atlonal Book League. Id Its mat 
stage,. which is already operating, 
autnors working on a i pou-nction 
book or 1 research (including aca¬ 
demic research) are invited to regis- 
tor, the fact; without fee, and .so 
establish ithoir formal interest. The 
register la not open to general 
inspection, . > • - . 


Inquiry who is working on particu¬ 
lar subjects or roloted arew: the 
information supplied will be limited 
to nahie And address and^fwhero, 
appropriate) publisher. Fpt this 
part -of the service the fee will )ib 
£ 3 ‘ for egch inquiry. •> , ■- 

A h.irn nHate j forms Him available 






from 

Macmillan 


Fagades 

Hdith, Osbcrt and Sachcvercll Sitwell 
John Pearson 

Few modern literary legends have been so impenetrable ah the 
Sitwells. John l’enrson goes belli ini the familiar facade to give 
;i pend rating pur trait of the trio, in': book must rank as nn 
unequalled narrative of the splendours and miseries oflircrary 
success. (November) £0.95 


Connections 

James Burke 

Tn ihe companion volume in ibis autumn's major BBC 
television series, James Burke gives a brilliant examination or 
ilie ideas and inventions ili.it have ctilininmed in the great 
leilmolagicii] achievements of loduy. £7.95 


The Realists 

C. P. Snow 

A fascinating illumination of the work of eight great writers: 
ltaliac, Dickens, Do&Loevsky, (ialdos, Henry James, Proust, 
Stendhal and Tolstoy. C. P. Snow looks back-.with unique 
insight on their achievements. £6.95 


Churchill and Eden at War 

Elisabeth Barker 

A study-of British policy during the Second World War seen 
from tho-personal point of view of the two highly articulate 
men who made it. Elisabeth Barker Inis bad first access to the 
Avon Papers. £7.95 


The Complete Poems of Thomas 
Hardy: Variorum Edition 

Edited by 

James Gibson 

Filly years after Hardy's death, this variorum edition.of his' 
poems completes the pub lie at inn of the New Wessex Edition. 
of his works. Hardy’s work is very notable for the ninounc of 
revision which is to be Ibund throughout the various stages of 
printing and writing. This book gives % lull account of what 
hns been discovered about Hardy’s poetry and; the methods,of 
its writing, priming and publication, "(December) £30.00 

Tears of Glory 

The Bet ray ul of Vercors 1944 

Michael Pearson - : ■ •* . 

For six weeks in 1944 the French Resistance fought 
desperately to defend the great natural fortress of Vca'ors 
■ from an enormous German force. They were sacrificed when 
the expected Allied support nevfr Ciitnc. -Michel Pearson 
throvft new light up ihe tragifdrtipu:: ; (Npycthbcr) £4.95 

■ The Pardoner*s Tale 

i John Wain. . 

The story of two men, both middle aged, .both on, the-point or 
sexual encounters that will alter ihelr lives. 'ITils powerful and 
often Very ninny-book is n wonderfully enjoyable testimony .to 
John Wain’s lasting talent as.a iiovctisr, ^ £4.99 


' The Good Husband 

' . Pamela jHan sford Johnsort . 

This is another compelling and rounded novel from 0 justly 
celebrated writer, A triumphant sequel to The Good Listener 
which Susan Hill described In The Times ns ‘worth# score of 
those which nuke more noise 1 . £4.95 
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The rephrasing of Life 


liy Idris Parry 

JtOIlKItT WALSlill : 

IJjs Gu'sumiwcrk 

Vulumcs 1-12 

Kdilcd hy JucIicm Graven 

r'r.iiikfurt: Siiiirkanip, 1JMI25 (he 

.set. __ 

KATHAIUNA KliRR (Kdllprt : 

Ulicr llobcrl Walser 
Volume !: 217pp. DM 6, 

Volume 2: 487pp. DM8. 

Frankfurt : Suhrkutnp.__ 

ft Off CRT IVAI.SKM : 

J.cktlii c flip Miniilcit 

22lpp. Frankfurt: Siilu - kHiw|». DM 10. 

To murk the centenary of Robert 
Walser'a birth, Suhrkamp have 
issued u limp-cover i»r 

the complete wurks, edited, like ibr 
Kossndo edition of 196G-7.». by 
Jochcn Graven. It is in Fuel ihe 
Kuasotlo edition slightly rcarnuuwnl 
with ii ewly-d is covered pieces udtk-d 
ami tile editor’s most useful P|»i- 
scripts and notes extended. This 
is a fine work of scholarship. 

To this new edition Sahrhamp 
have added the rivo-volnntc Uber 
Robert Walter, n collection of pub¬ 
lished opinions by various hands, 
from the earliest reviews to the 
slow stream of later critical essays, 
and, in the second volume, rite 
most extensive bibliography yet. 
These two books make for rerpark- 
ably easy access to most of wIiul 
lias been written * about Wnlser. 
Suhrkamp reissued in 1976 the most 
informative book about Walter-— 
Robert M&chler’s documentary bin- 
graphy, a model for authors on how 
to tell the tale-end not get In the- 
way—and the whole publishing 
enterprise must please and surprise 
"Walster admirers s he has not yet 
found ,enough readers .to make pub- 


|i-.hinu him « piwfitidil*? venture. 
Gen vi ul St mil ill in Du Aham vl"ic 
l-Ujitwcihiften pm liis fiugyr «■> " 'I 1- 
tiouhle when lie s>uid that 111 
Ceriiiiiu.v Hit Jiuilior l»«i i« liuve .i 
inrge number of |il:e-m»«ulud readers 
liefni'e lie chii lie accepted _js Imvliiti 
in] iiiinsuiil mind. There is tin rua- 
mmi tliiii rhis concliisinii shciuld he 
limited to (lie German re.tiling pub¬ 
lic. 

Ahmil half nf ihe miiieriiil in these 
twelve volumes of the tlcsuinuvcrk 
failed to find it publisher in VValsei’s 
lifetime. This is not surprising. What 
is surprising is that so much was 
published. Hu could never .have 
become u celebrity. This is some¬ 
thing lie would have distrusted as 
evidence of a cum mo rip luce mind. 
*• Ich kmiii mrr in t(eii miteren 
Kegioneu ufineii " i< .< phrase lie 
puts in ilie nmtiili nf ln'-» Juknh von 
Gun ten, but Lite only source of his 
fiction is bis own experience utui 
opinions, and .such a phrase comes 
naturally from the nmn who once 
said to Hofmannsthal nt n party: 
“ Kfiiinten Sic niclit ein weiiig ver¬ 
ges sen, bciiilunt /ii scin?” 

If Wnlser now him acts more atten¬ 
tion, it may be because rhe suspicion 
nf modern altitudes which runs 
through his ivmk is becoming more 
credible- This suspicion conics front 
the belief that the passion fur analy¬ 
sis which is i'huructerisric of our 
strongly intellectual civili/.uiiou 
must distort any vision nf life. The 
inclination to shrink experience into 
the frame of Imnuin thought is, he 
believes, an attitude which distorts 
both vision und observer mid leads 
to n perversion nf life. “ Dcr Lebcn- 
siihic geht den Mcnschengeschlech 
tern verlurem iiitr ull deni 
Abiumdcln und Erfassen mid Wis- 
ion.’* The irony of growing 
academic appraisal would not be 
lost on Wnlser. In the mask of 
Jakob he utacks the whole process 
of thinking: “Ich verachtc im 
Grande geuommeu mcui gauzes 
Dimkverm&gen.” 

Walser repeats In his own terms 
the niessugo front tlio Book of 
Genesis that nmn will surely die if 
ho eats of the tree of knowledge 


of grind and evil. “ Unit K ViV . 1111 
dun CI din liken lusetl ”, wys Walser, 
liraisiug die life of subiillssuin and 
ihe suliserjueiil impulse which is n 
creative act because it is unthimghi 
ami burn of direct response to 
living forces. In this cnmillion there 
cun be no conscious selection. 
Where there is no .selection, every- 
ihing is important beyond mural 
evaluation. Ir is here, more than 
in any superficial resemblance of 
style.' [hat Walser connects with 
Kafka, who could tell ' Milena tliut 
lie understood the fall of man better 
than anybody else and whose work 
is an Infinitely varied declaration 
that the expulsion from paradise is 
a continuing and present event. 
Musi! was percipient ill 1914 when 
tie reviewed Wilber’s CiwWtf/ili’n 
ami JCdfku's first bonk, Botrach ■ 
/mix, in the same notice. He spoke 
of ille impression made by Kafka's 


hunk as " wie ein Spe/ialfull lies 
'J'vpns Walser 

Most of Walser’s pieces are short, 
MinietiuiL-s little more than impres¬ 
sions or sketches. The subjecl- 

tiiutter seems trivial—as one might 
expect from an author who said : 
“ Int Alllaglichcu ruheu die 
Wallrlieiten ". These chnruclerisLics 
inay account in some extent for the 
genci’al underestimation of his work. 
He appears to be disjointed and, 
even in his three short novels, 

episodic. But this Is how life 
appears to anyone without the 

illusion of continuity. The brevity 
of Walser'a “ fragments ” reflects 
on altitude to life. 

It I-, a personal view uncom¬ 

mitted lo continuous structures of 
thought, so we get n proliferation 
of patches and find that the struc¬ 
ture of his literature is itself auto- 


- " v wruie in 1«J29 "a; 
ich. claim und wmm .herrarLt 
klemcrc Oder urnfancS* ’ 
Rnniniikapitel. Der Roman? 
ich tveiter und waiter 
bleiht iminer dcrselbe und dttrfStS 
cm mumngfaltig /erschniuer 
ruler vert re nines Ich-Biiclt bettkh 
net werden konncii.” n 

That was written some time d\u 
Kafka told Felice Bauer (when &hc 
seemed Jealous of his work on hi, 
first novel) Der Roman bin ich 
memo Geschichteu sind ich." ft 
relationship between life and work 
is as obvious and as devious 1 
Walser ns in Kafka. It is dwioT, 
because for both writers the business 
nf writing is not to describe life 
(that this is possible is a fallacy 
induced by thought) but to rephrase 

To introduce Walser’s work, Suhr¬ 
kamp offer h selectiou of sentences 
and short paragraphs from his 
writings, Lektiire fiir Mi,men 
which may tempt the thoughtful to 
suspend thought. 


Asking questions 


By Rex Last 

IfHICII FRIED : 

100 Poems Without a Country 
Translated hy Stuart Hood 

158pp. John Caider. £4.95. 

For many years iiow, Erich Fried 
has been' living in London (having 
fled to England just before the 
outbreak of the Second World Wur 
with his mother—his father had 
died as a result of injuries sus¬ 
tained at the hands of the 
Gestapo), worrying away at tho 
succession of intractable Ideological 
and military issues that have hcsei 
cho world—the Nazi war, Israel. 
Vietnam, Chile and Baader-Melnbof 
filter nli'o—which scnrcelv seem the 
stuff of which lyric poeu-y is made. 

Inevitably, his concern with such 
issues has been construed as tanta¬ 


mount to complicity with the unac¬ 
ceptable face of politicnl extrem¬ 
ism, but Fried is far front being 
yet another trendy Marxist intellec¬ 
tual mcadilng predictable doctrine, 
as this representative collection 
(u warded the International Pub¬ 
lishers’ Prize In 1977) amply 
demonstrates. 

Stuart Hood's sensitive transla¬ 
tion accurately captures Fried’s 
style, his incisive, constant ques¬ 
tioning, and his refusal to shy 
away from anv issue, however un¬ 
pleasant (Fried the Jew is most 
severe in his censuring nf Israeli 
aggression). He even grasps the 
nettle of urban terrorism and tries 
to comprehend the mindless ties- 
trucrivitv of people like Ulriku 
Meinbof: • 

She was driven to 
political madness ' 
by the 

political normal 
and their norms. 

Fried is fascinated by the. riddles 


of political life and constantly 
employs such paradoxical formula- 
tioiiS:—on occasion, one is templed 
to think, almost for their own sake, 
ns when he comments on the 
French infantrymen in 1917 bleat¬ 
ing in protest at being driven lime 
and again into the pointless 
slaughter of battle: 

By bloating they cease to be 
a herd of sheep. 

A genuine craftsman of words, 
Fried often experiments with sur¬ 
realism and concrete poetry {even 
venturing as far as the poime 
trout'd) in his lurgely successful 
endeavours to create a noit-confcs- 
sicmal lyric poetry which is Brech- 
tian both in its Intensity nnd Its 
agnosticism (for all the political 
convictions they both espouse). 
Marred only by an irritating scat¬ 
tering of misprints,_ this collection 
constitutes an apposite introduction 
to the English-speaking reader ot 
an important contemporary Ger¬ 
man poet. 
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rijriry Immortality in France 
m, days— unless It supervenes 
i m the north In the shape of the 
'i&l Prize—tends to take two 
(sits The more directly insttru- 
rvial'of these is obviously member- 
Ajpof the French Academy, which 
rMjou tenure, a green suit, and 
tt status of belonging to a very 
! Ltorlc club. However, you do not 
! fcj there such distinguished tut- 
i { iabbables as a Bernanos, a Malrnux 
i u | Sartre, and it is perhaps fair 
!!) a; that die open secret which 
< pH gives some human plausibility 
' s tlK immortals is the knowledge 
Ah, hi the main, they are not 
isoortal, In this situation, the pre* 
nation of a writer's work In 
GiUiourd's prestigious Biblioth&que 
it It Pleiads lias come to be seen 
a i more telling index to the 
eking quality of Ills achieve- 
ud. 

Hiur]ac*s career as a man ot 
km In tfae French manner was 
successful that be once described 
is "one long prize-giving”. Ho 
tu tinted to die Academy in 
Dili i rather early translation 
iticii he Jocularly ascribed to the 
nkulidon of the Immortals, given 
la ray serious illness of too pre- 
i!m war, that they " could grab 
Knlle I was still alive—but not 
fewI Iona l" In 1952 he was 
jwW by the award of the Nobel 
rat, which he sought to justify 
wmautong himself to the antl- 
mchJ cause in his journalistic 
»«««. Already in the following 
Witawever, lie was noting wrily 
only honour he had so far 
g*u entry into tho Pltinda 
A twenty-five years lalor, ond 


eight years after his death, the 
omission has now been repaired. 

Nevertheless, it would not seem 
that Mnur tac’s entry into this 
literary gnlitxy has created much 
interest or enthusiasm In France. 
Apart from a routine review In Le 
Monde and a very nnn-committui 
brief notice in La Croix—contrast- 
Ing sharply with its biting attacks 
of fifty years ago—the only 
apparent comment of note came in 
a ftill-page > article in L‘Express at 
nie beginning of May, ilamagingly 
entitled "Snrcophage ae luxe pour 
Mauriac For its author, Angelo 
Rinaldi, the world of Mnunac’s 
novels is i\ social curiosity from a 
bygone age, presenting sexual and 
other problems which, to the extent 
that they might still exist, can now 
be solved by a* chat with a psycholo¬ 
gist—“ reimbursed through Social 
Security”, 

Nor does lie see Ruy redeeming 
quality in Mauriac’s style, which 
til his view never got beyond the 
sort ecriture artiste of his early 
master, Barrds. Rinaldi also argues, 
after Sartre, that Mauriac’s ten¬ 
dency to wrap up his characters in 
external comment prevents them 
from defining themselves cither 
through their language or through 
their actions—and thus from 
impinging as achieved beings 
with, their own reality and mys¬ 
tery. If he feels that the endur¬ 
ing Mauriac is the diarist and die 
political journalist—increasingly, it 
would seem, the received opinion— 
this would in fact amount to the 
kiss of death for an imaginative 
writer of Mauriac’s standing and 
aspirations. 

It may Indeed be that this edition 
come9 at once too late to be sus¬ 
tained by Mauriac’s reputation end 
n little too early for a new genera¬ 
tion freely to discover Ids work— 
although m tills respect the admit-, 
ublo thoroughness with which 
Jacques Petit has performed his 
very considerable task should cer¬ 
tainly help. For die moment, it is 
clear that tho overlapping literary 
and historical contexts within which 
Mauriac made his impact have 
largely evaporated. In the morally 
and theologically more open situa¬ 
tion of today a Catholic audience 


is no longer to be sliockc-d liy his 
insistence on sexual temptation or 
by his “Jansenism”. The “Catho¬ 
lic novel ” itself, which of course 
came into being at the point at 
which France was ceasing to be a 
Catholic society, has probably 
completed its often troubled 
minority course as a self-consciously 
separate activity. 

Again, the honour which Mauriac, 
like Benmnos. drew from a wider 
audience for his courageous break 
with the dominant attitude of his 
church in relation to Franco or 
Vichy, or from his opposition to the 
colonial policy of the Christian 
Democrats under the Fourth Re¬ 
public, lias now faded into the past. 
All this, of course, must happen to 
any writer. The point is rather that 
any enduring historicity of the 
work, itself finally dependent upon 
artistic coherence, must now be 
found not on the surface but In the 
depth and consistency of Mnurlac’s 
created world. And at this level it 
Is rather harder to make guesses 
than Rinoldl’s article might suggest. 

The present volume of this 
P16iade edition, itself totalling some 
1,500 pAgcs, is in fact the first of 
three—tho intention being to bring 
together the novels, short stories, 
plays, and such relevant theoretical 
writings as La Roman and La 
Romaticier et scs personmges. 
While M Petit takes as his term of 
reference the twelve-volume Faynrd 
Oeuvres Computes (1950-56)—the 
text of which ne has frequently had 
to correct—he also includes in an 
appendix those minor pieces which 
Mauriac, whether through oversight 
or because he regarded them as 
juvenilia, excluded from that 
collection. This first volume there¬ 
fore contains not only the familiar 
novels and short stories published 
between 1913 and 1926, together 
with Mauriac’s corresponding pre¬ 
faces from the Oeuvres Computes, 
but six additional texts, of which 
five—Including three collected by 
Jeon Tauzot in his Mauriac avant 
Mauriac, published last year— 
originally appeared in various 
reviews. 

These early pieces are of con- 
fddcrublc interest in so far us they 
show the young Mauriac, tern 
between provincial purity and 


Parisian sophistical-ion as in the war* 
time fragment La liettmr vn 
Gascogne , steering with difficulty 
through the years 1913 tn 1921 to¬ 
wards his own distinctive manner. 
On the one hand, as reflected in the 
thinly fictionalized fragments Let 
Nuits do Paris nnd Lcs Beaux 
Esprits tfe ca temps, there Is the 
Scylla of the nver-atnbitious novel 
of ideas in the vein of the early 
Harris. On the other, there is the 
Charybdis of the edifying tale, as 
exemplified by Lit Pnroisse morte — 
reminiscent of Le Visiteur nociurnc t 
which Mauriac included In the 
Oeuvres Computes as an indication 
of the unhappy consequences of 
adopting such an approach. Finally, 
In Dialogue d’un soir d'liiver, con¬ 
temporaneous with the uncompro¬ 
mising Le Baiser au Upreux, we see 
him overcoming his scruples, accept¬ 
ing In advance a possibly sinful 
complicity with Ids characters, and 
rather grimly taking the plunge. 

Yet these texts are almost over¬ 
shadowed by the most engaging dis¬ 
covery in this section, a lutherto un¬ 
published shore novel written at the 
age of thirteen as a present for his 
sister. At once dramatically roman¬ 
tic and humorous, this youthful 
story already shows Mauriac’s 
facility, Ills taste for die strong plot, 
und his cold eyo for the foibles or 
hotly overdressed ladies and hen¬ 
pecked husbands, Tho outcome of 
Ills early struggle is perhaps already 

K eticauy implicit in the title: 

i-fen 1, and In his initial warn¬ 
ing that this novel “might vex 
people ” I 

The editorial apparatus with 
wltich M Petit has endowed this 
volume is a formidable one. To a 
richly illustrated preface introduc¬ 
ing Maurtac’s work da a whole, he 
adds a very full chronology and a 
useful appendix on the geographical 
setting of the novels. In addition, 
for each of the eighteen texts 
represented, he provides au Intro¬ 
ductory study, notes on historical, 
literary and personal references, an 
account of the various stages of the 
manuscript, and any early drafts and 
variants likely to bo of critical 
interest. It is tints possible to ob¬ 
serve Mauriac bl work: his hesita¬ 
tions, Ills falso starts, liis stylistic 
choices. It Is of particular interest 


to be able to follow in detail his 
liubliual practice of starting off in 
tlic first person—in order to over¬ 
come his “ laziness” and “get 
going"—before moving (mo third- 
person narration as the character is 
established within the developing 
relativity of the fictional situation. 
It Is in this way that the self- 
declared “Instinctive writer” loses 
himself in his projection—and that 
Le Noeud de vipdres, exceptionally, 
should have been narrated in tlie 
first person is Indicative of the 
rigid seif-control under which rhat 
very personal, if not always suc¬ 
cessfully charitable mea culpa was 
performed. 

If the current climate in France 
may not be propitious to a high 
evaluation of Mauriac, docs tlic 
editor’s eighly-pnge preface provide 
a perspective wichdn which, {n the 
medium term, his writings may pro¬ 
perly be approached? In an impor¬ 
tant respect, through its ceiural 
emphasis on tile structure of rela¬ 
tionships in Mauriac’s world, E 
think rhat It does. It Is only with 
reluctance rhat M Petit turns to rhe 
questions of tho u Catholic novelist M 
and Lite “regional novelist”, argu¬ 
ing that a preoccupation w'th these 
external references has often falsi¬ 
fied tlio rending of the work. lie 
tends to treat religion as an element 
in the fictional situation, whether it 
be a cloak for the dominating 
Pharisee or a refuge, and he stresses 
that the provincial setting is less 
a function of social observation 
than of the re-creation of an 
“ imaginary autobiography " tied to 
childhood and the decisive relation- 
slup with the mother—herself 
symbolically fused with the earth 
itself. 

Pertinently, M Petit suggests that 
all the characters, in the end, de¬ 
rive from tills central relationship 
between the Mother nnd the Son— 
the Mother being refracted through 
a series of Phddre-llke figures and 
other surrogates, and the Son 
through the constant dialectical 
opposition oE the ugly duckling and 
Ills apparent counterpart tho 
seducer, who in the later novels 
may be seen. In terms of the “dark 
thirsts ” of homosexuality or os 
possessed by the devil. It la indeed 
from the paralysis caused by this 
central, blocking relationship that 
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^Command of France 

tettfelWO C,V 0nd miUtf 

JgrtJ Young 

1 . n5jS enl *7 ^leased archival material 
.^Bntrtn and France; this book com- 
«** s survey of French foreign policy 
an examination of France’s military 
P™ nln 8 and preparation during tho 
Young argues that Franco 
u! 5 control, and-credits the civil- 
military command -with more 
au<l competence 
teftno J^et-ta been rccognliecd. He 
, Problems and alternatives 
tfjp them and finds that 

kLiaued because the problems they 
Woro insuperable. £10.50 
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THE GREEK CONCEPT OF JUSTTCE 

From Its Shadow lit Homor to Its SubsLtuico 
ill Plpto 

Eric A Havelock • 

This is a challenging account of the develop¬ 
ment of the idea of justice in early Greece, 
and particularly of die'way justico changed 
as Greek o«d tradition gradually gave way 
to tho written word in a literate society. 
£11.55 • 

The Child’s Understanding of Number 

Rochel Geburnt and C R Galllstel 
This book, based on several years of ingen¬ 
ious research with Y e *y young children, pro¬ 
vides a wealth of information About number, 
about thought, 1 turd about children. £9.45 
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Women in the 
Muslim World 

Lois Beck & Nikki Keddic, eds 
Through ■ a multidisciplinary 
approach tho 33 original articles 
in this book explore the variety 
of; conditions end greet diversity 
In Women’s positions in different 
settings, including Morocco, Egypt, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Iran, West Pak¬ 
istan, Indonesia and China. £21.00 

Homer's ODYSSEY 

/o/m H Finley, Jr • 

' Finley applies a lifetime’s learn¬ 
ing to the Odyssey and recognizes 
and upholds the Ppet’s basic 
concern ,for life. and myth and 
legend, £10.50 .. • 1 
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CUBA: Order an cJ Revolutibri 

TSiis* histqriraf 1 analysis of toentleA^entury 
Cuba focused on the way Cuba has been gpy- 


The Healthy Hotly and 
Victorian Culture 

Bruce Halap 

An obsessive quest for health guided Victor¬ 
ian living IuibIts, shaped educational goals, 
nnd snncSoued q mama for ethlctlc sports} 
it influenced psychology, religion, moral philo¬ 
sophy; It effected the writing of history nnd 
the criticism of literature, Haley’s book 
weaves all tlieso strands of social history, 
literature, and philosophy Into a s emu Joss 
whole. £10.50 

The Embry ogeitesis 
of the Human Skull 

. Au Anatomic aud Radiographic Atlas * 
Robert Shapiro and PrankUn Robinson 
The author* have documented the early 
development ot the human skull in harms 
of gross size, shape,'- bull the behaviour 
of the inddvidubl bones. .Hie data.are 
_ presented in very high quality photo- 
Sfev graphs and .. radiographs;.;organized 
,-acCoatiing to gosaatdxmol- age, A ComUion- 
wealth Pund. Bpgk ■ £31,50,, 
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^j^j^borltative history of Egypt’s 
KjJpJ-: txpttiaiM under die 
.UJ Gamul Abdul Nasser and 
btefn?*’ thfl author asks what 
^ \iainte-?5. 8 ucce«ea and failures 
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tin! specific contradictions nod (on- La Fin tie /<i nuit of 1935 and ffl-hcr 
slunt of the work ultim.ildy novels, and Mauriac in rctrns|iL-ct 
eniiirinte : tin? spirititally real sinner gr.inlt'd that the criticisms «»f 
oiid the spiritually dead Pharisee Surtie—whose sjarling-ijoint had 
with the clean statu; llie drive la- liven that the Christian writer starts 
wards freedom, bill the fear of free- at uu nil van lane in fiction were 
dom ; tlio obsessive thirst for sexual just. 

experience. but the concomitant However, the Tliarise of La Fin 
horror which symbolically equates j v iu is some thing of a curd- 
love-making with killing. It i* a contrivance as compared with 

valuable service to Mauriac to have thlJ nricina]—in a profound sense, 
bioufillt out in tills preface the Maill . illL . himself—of Tlierisc 
solitary suffering, the unsupersed- p e!l , [ucur0llXw Tiic vibrant world of 
able infrastructure, the insoluble ,i. e '| v cyc i e Q f nav els from 
human entanglement and emotional Ccnurix onwards is a fur cry from 
i/uji/mibiJities in short, the ijmsI’ t hai of the over-controlled novels of 
native integrity of the world of this the niidd | e aod ] M * 1930* nrd, In- 
wmer at his best. deed, from the sad sourness of die 

Unfortunately, M Petit's global, .,| ays Jllld snine 0 f t |, c i as t novels, 
thematic approach does not enable T | ie u j most desperate personal in- 
him to convey the varying depth vn ] veine nt, which leads Mauriac to 
of Mauriac a . own personal involve* nlcr8e with his characters, gives not 
ment in his Action at ihe quite dls* Qri | v ] llimu „ urgency buL iiigli arris- 

Ei, n „ c slA^U'ji’bSSwi.ca £ ^ssr^ris, “ri rs 

S's^RV^peciall? since ‘h^fthi" 

Jrip on^somT ‘I s'*' "™ " iV wiU sVm m 

3STi JJ? *r &eZ C 'Vs%!l>£ AiWr,i r HSlli^«^h that 
Mauriac was writing profoundly In ,^ e ni ? _J”i" 

projection about his own u drama ”, figure —tJnui in those novels 
whereas in the 3930s—after rhe where n. intense symbolical pro- 
resolution of his sentimental crisis jcctioii the mscuictive witter , 


The dodecasyllabic hero 


By Malcolm Bowie 


and his " conversion ”—lie was Jed, even against his own salvation as 
despite his long-standing doubts, to priced in tile moral terms of the 
attempt die controlled Catholic 1920s, wus 111 some sense fighting 
"navel of Grace". The socio-moral fur bis life. 

cast of his own religion did not ~——-— ' ——„ , “ .uTI'T 

readily lend itself to this and, ironl- Jj ] . The Romantic irison (2.41»j>. 
rally, rito realist mode so dominated Princeton University Press. £8) 
fiction at that time tliat lie could Victor Brombert examines the use 
not conceive of rendering the of the prison ininge in nineteenth 
supernatural other titan within and twentieth-century literuture. 
naturalistic constraints. The result. The French version was reviewed 
ing artistic incoherence affected in bhe TLS of September 27, 1976. 


JACQITS ROUBAUD : 

La Vieilicsse d'Alexandre 
Essai sur quelques Slots recenis du 
vers frau cals 
215pp. Paris : Maspiro. 

What less enviable destiny could 
there be for a dead hero than to 
become not a god but a poetic 
metre, and to find as his faithful 
h tribe of syllable-counting 
pedants? This is what happened to 
Alexander in France. Towards the 
end of the twelfth century the col- 
lubonitivc verse-narrative known as 
tiic lit 1 man d'Alexandre launched a 
new poetic line, having twelve syl¬ 
lables with caesura after the 
sixth, upon u proud, centuries-long 
curccr. This hue, the alexandrine, 
is the met re-oli-metres in France. 
Whenever a French poet chooses a 
longer nr shorter line the alexun* 
drine is being refused. But refuse 
as one may, the alexandrine stilt 
presides accusingly during the act 
of enmposition, 

Jacques Roubaud, who is one of 
the most brilliant and surprising of 
the younger poets now writing in 
French, points out at the start of 
his book that the very‘success and 
longevity of the alexandrine have 
made its story seem dull. For 700 



In the Atlantic Slave Trndc 
HERBERT 5. KLEIN 

Using demographic and'oilier quantitative 
data, Klein offers us the first systematic 
comparative study of major liuropcan slave 
traders based exclusively 011 archival sources 
The Work spans a century and a half 
ofisiave trading activity nnd an urea from 
Senegal to Mozambique lit Africa and froqt 
the Chesapeake to Gunnnbara Bay In the 
Western Hemisphere. Cloth. £ 13.40, 

J dinUed'Paperback Edition, £ 6,50 

THE PROCESS OF GOVERNMENT 
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years it flourished, and was un- 
ilnmugcd by its short-term fallings 
from favour or by the tiny audaci¬ 
ties to which its rules occasionally 
fell victim. But about 1870, in a 
sudden pre-emptive atcack, Rim¬ 
baud, Lautreamom and the vers- 
li hr isles unseated the alexandrine 
and drove it to its last refuge in 
the tender hearts of antiquarians 
and academicians. The battle was 
short and metrical freedom vie* 
un ions in all the high places of poe¬ 
tic imagination. This tins remained 
the official story, if for no belter 
reason than thnt it seems roughly 
to Fit the facts and that neither 
metrists nor literary critics have 
been interested in acquiring 
enough of the other party’s expertise 
to re-examine the evidence closely. 
Roubuud is a perfect candidate 
for the job of rewriting the later 
biography of the alexandrine : he is 
a metrist who can count with bis 
nerves as well as with his fingers, 
and who can think as well as 
count; he reads poems by an im¬ 
probable array of predecessors and 
contemporaries ; I 10 writes poems ; 
he enjoys paradoxes. 

Roubaud's story, tvlrich contains 
more events and explains more 

f roblems than the story it replaces, 
luges upon those late nineteenth- 
century innovations which brought 
into being the >( standard free- 
verse" which still dominates 
French poetry. What really hap¬ 
pened in those years was that the 
alexandrine went underground and 
survived. Contrary to opinion both 
critical and popular, the free-verse 
line is a tightly rule-bound affair 
and bears the clear imprint of the 
earlier system of restrictions. In all 
the things, it must not do (be 
rhymed, be of uniform length with 
its. neighbours,, contain twelve syl¬ 
lables wkh caesura after the sixth) 
it reveals itself as a selfconscious 
anti-alexandrine. While in all the 
things it must do it is the alexan¬ 
drines loyal ■ successor: it must 
be a rhythmic and a typographical 
unit;.its last full, syllable must bo 
more promiuent than, or at least as 
prominent as, the one before; if a 
syntactic group begins inside a 
hue, >t may be completed only at 
the ertd of a subspquemt line. These 
negative and positive injunctions 
were so unanimously respected 
by die early practitioners of 
free-verse — including Apollinaire, 
Cendrars, die Dadaists and the Sur¬ 
realists—that they quickly became 
n new paradigm. 

The younger writers whose work 
Roubaud discusses in his final 
ckuptafs are fighting on nll-too- 
Fn miliar battle. When Denis 
Roche, For example, writes: 

Comme un papier prend l’cau que 
les pnravents s’ 

. Ajoutent Jes uns aux antres devant 
. Ceux que ]e ' . ‘ * 

he is scrupulously violating the 
rules of standard free-verse, re-vio¬ 
lating at one romove the alexan- 
drine rules and thereby drawing 
attention yet again to the very 
■notion of metrTcality which the 
/Olexondrine had'held- undeir Its lm- 
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placable custodianship., Although 
other metrical systems are possible, 
and: vigorous, experimental work Is 
being done in some, quarters, die 
continuing re tan of Tree-Verse is 
more likely to be threatened by an 
extinction of the metrical impulse 
itself thAh by.the arrival of a com¬ 
petitive, now metre. . 


Roubaud tells liis storv 
splendid intellectual drl*! nJ"* 
unusual capacity to remsff - J 
plexed by a theme which is at 
grandiose and pcltifoEglnalv“JSSf 
Small b«ause P the 0 ¥i; o 8ly olti 
roman d'Alvxandre i s a nmLS 
an absence, a local quirk oiW*i 
pl.iloloRy: the 
essential” mute e. Decisions 
the mute e—which may, scmS 
to context and convention.b! 
present for the eye, or the ei,« 
both, or neititer—are iaimavaU* 

SEES n 'VP “toitttm t 

France. Roubaud quotes and con 
firms Jacques R6dn’s view that 

L’ E muet teste une pure mer. 
voillc. Accordez-leur tant oue 
voua voudrez routes les longueurs 
6 moins d’idiotismes rurtssimes 
je doutc qu’ll existe dans notre 
Francois nioyen {ha ha) une 
autre voyelle ou, prosodiquement 
parlant, syllabe, aussi parfali¬ 
ment pneumatlque. Le vers roula 
sur cettc chambre k air. lei elle 
se d^gonflc k vous en hire 
toucher la jame, ailleurs elle 
s’enfle au bord de l’dclatemcni. 
Du coup elle agit fatelement sur 
ses voisines. 

And grandiose because uiy 
serious attempt to think out the 
problem of metre entails specula¬ 
tion about literature itself, Roit> 
baud glosses this passage from Mai- 
larmd's Rdsponso A Jules Hum 
“ Dans le genre appeI6 prose, il y ■ 
des vers, quclqucfois admirable, 
do tons rytlunes. Mais, en v£rit& il 
n’y a pas de prose: it y a Falpna- 
bet et puis des vers plus ou moins 
serrds: plus ou moins dlifux 
Toutes les fois qu’il y a effort au 
style, il y a versificatlort ”, and 
teases out at the end of the book, 
his own corollary to MaUanati 
remarks: when metre is in crisis, 
literature is in crisis. During one 
critical period, Mallarm^ dreamt of 
a super-dodecasyllable which, in 
releasing the maximum number of 
internal relationships ("Tomes lei 
combinaisons possibles, eube ‘bux, 
de douzc timbres ”), would become 
a perfect system for semantic 
production. Many modem writers, 
on die other hand, who feel thara- 
selves to be the captives of a motri- 
entity and n “ literatity’■ not of 
their own creating, aro dreaming! 
thomsolvos into a state of post*, 
metrical untropy. Roubaud is imig-. 
inativciy alive to both these 
visions—motre in excelsis and; 
metre lost or destroyed—and Inter 
weaves them in Ills portrait w 
poets at work. 

I 11 this book Roubaud nerforaii 
many difficult' analytic tasks with 
admirable economy and • lucimr/, 
and suggests many new ways m 
which literary theory and clow cn- 
ticnl reading could animaio wo¬ 
odier. Hia book ends, appropri¬ 
ately, with two unsolved 
conciled murder-story questions! 
Wiio killed 1 Alexander ? Is 
really dead ? And, as U these qum- 
tlbns weren’t enough, he tan»nn» 
us with a third: Is Alexander mor 
taJ ? Hb is dld, : cerriinly. and-uup 


ottnek. But die histoiy ot 
which is itself metrical v t0 ®?“ e, f nf . ' 
to expect periodicity in w®. 1 
tunes of b ,literary 
always potfsible that a hefo, 
dead, will,be rebpt'n and.U'st J'y 
rebirth will entitle him, «g" SA 
"mere poetic metro, to be anfin?^. 
at last. ?'■ 
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n, Tuscan parish priest Don 
Milan! once wrote dint if 
l. we in the Government " 1 
lixldtead the country to ruin in 
j 1 ceaple of days if I had to do It 
i -4 noid sinning against my 
I timersHe meant it. MUriiI 
i cods out as a notable example of 
1 TitCcai Christian, the kind of 
fwt la whom the rest of us can 
,le same perhaps gratuitous 
ifttfort, Due because he was nn 
TJaa because he lived ot a time 
limprecedcntcd change in Italian 
nitty, and because his early death 
released for publication a scries 
iinpusioned letters, Mi laui has 
tsoiM an Jnfluetitinl figure in the 
wind of travail through which Italy 
1 Kill nuking Its way. 

A token of his role In post-war 
L^ta history is the recant appear- 
rain the Oscar Mondudori aeries 
-lit broadest and most widely 
Used Italian paperback series-— 
dnrocollections of his letters, first 
filUied In 1970 and 3973. These 
wrjhtve not so far appcnrcil in 
iqlitii, though translations have 
uv tat ia a number of other 
hwgfj. 

WeedI nothing of Milani’s has 
wiralable to tlia English-speak- 
qisder apart from Lcttcra ad 
* fnfcisorossa (published, ns 
“®> ft a Sc/iooftenc/jcr, liy 
tyuhi 3970). This was Iris last 
*«amjpleted ns ho lay dying 
, of Hodgkin’s disease. It 
g-aut the work of the school at 
in the Apennines which 
! £"'. Wrt L ed J Vttt. ciiaractorl.silc- 
1 riH , h ‘ s . views, .suited 

Li ri ^ d , ly , and lurid 

lad Imposed on himself. 
25??*characterlstlctilly filtered 
Sfy* 01 *® pdjdtt wiy iiiciilcticetl 
™ “* *»lnds of his pupils and 


parishioners. Lett era ml una Pro- 
lessoressa was a prime text of the 
movement known as •* 1968» or 
" lu contestuzione ”j it had u pro¬ 
found utfect on many vnuug people; 
it hus done miidi to change Italian 
edit cm ion. But it addressed a 
spcctficaUy Italian problem—over 
a million young people of compul¬ 
sory school age were failing cadi 
yenr ro move on to the next fm iu, 
while iiuiiriy ati middie-clnss pupils 
could get through by cniaiming. Few 
things are liarder to heennte 
interested in chan other countries* 
school systems: the honk was not 
the best introduction to Milmii for 
tile English-speaking reader. 

Everything else about Milutil's 
work calls for nn understanding of 
modern Italy, one of the countries 
least adequately reported to the 
British public. In his most formative 
years, the late 1940s nnd early 
1950s, Lhe Italian Church was 
closely identified with an anti¬ 
communist crusade ant! with the up- 
hold-tug of property rights and of 
traditional authority—this in n 
country which hud not yet entered 
the vortex of rapid industrializa¬ 
tion, As Father Giacomo Martina, 
a sensitive and expeit Jesuit his¬ 
torian, acknowledges in lids excel lent 
short history of the Italian Church 
since 1945 (the acknowledgment is 
no less telling for being cautiously 

K ut: Father Martin a, whose 
arshest term of condemnation is 
“ highly debatable ", stands by tem¬ 
perament at the opposite pole to 
MIhuri), ulie Church in those years 
hecame still more fixed in habits 
of autocracy and of political nnd 
social conservatism that went back 
to Plus IX; under the leadership nr 
Pius XI f it also developed a style 
of “ triumphalism ”, that is, of 
man Ip illation of tlio masses to call 
forth an unthinking consent both 
to the dominance of the Church in 
sneiery nnd to the dominance of 
tho Christian Democratic Party In 
government. Those were yoara 
when the Italian state radio would 
open its news bulletin with tiic 
words “ The Pope has agrcod to the 
transfer of the Bishop of Mailt 110 
to Padun ”, leaving in a subordinate 
plnco such transient mattors us ilia 
Korean War or the fate of the 
liuropcan Defoncc Community. 

They were also years when iuefus- 
trial wages were low nnd trndo 
unions weak. Milnud, it young 
chaplain (In cffact, a curate) in nn 
Industrial suburb of I’rnto, found 
tlmt: some textile firms liter o 
illegally employed buys of twelve 
to work n twelve-hour tiny (or night) 
nnd sacked five or six workers a 


week, 'often for being ctiinnuumts 
or attempting to tirg>mi/e. With 
unemployment at n steady high 

level a recommendation from a 
parish priest could mean a job: 
“if you’ve rc-i-ommcmlod him”, a 
Prato employer told Vliluni, "he 
can't he a communist"; which was 
clearly all that mattered. 

Milan! himself ctune from the 
kind <>f family th ;u had long lived 
off the work of the poor without 
often having to think about it. This 
background can he made out in his 
letters to his mother, though there 
Is a good deal more interesting 
detail in Neera Fallaci’s 1974 bio¬ 
graphy ’Dallu parte dell'ullimo, 
the fullest of the four lives 
of Miiani to have appeared in 
Italy. The Mllani had for geaera¬ 
tions been Florentine rentiers, 
university teachers or profession^ 
men drawing the bulk of their in¬ 
come from an estate of some twenty- 
five podcri (fnrms worked under 
the sharecropping system). They 
were enlightened, liberal, culti¬ 
vated. MU aid's parents were 
Catholic in name oidy; his mother 
was Jewish and Lorenzo was bap¬ 
tized in 1933, at the ago of ten, 
only as a prudential measure. His 
conversion and his plunge into the 
seminary at twenty were wholly 
individual; though he did not break 
with his family. Ids career can be 
seen as a long attempt to sited his 
spiritual inhcritnucc front the !mal¬ 
ice t-ual upper bourgeoisie as lie had 
given up his share in its material 
weal tit. 

In one of Iris most striking letters, 
Mllani—by then banished by his 
superiors to tiic dwindling mount ala 
parish of Barbiana—contrasts 
Adolfo, an illiterate peasant, with 
the “young gentleman”, his land¬ 
lord's son. Adolfo 
has worked tliut land for ten, 
twenty, sometimes two hundred, 
three hundred years; lie's lived 
off it very poorly because all 
those years he lias enabled the 
landlord’s grandfather, then Lhe 
landlord, and now the young 
gentleman not just to live but to 
snnip. They’ve gone through nil 
the schools they’ve filled their 
house with hooks nnd their minds 
with nrgumciiuttlvo power and 
huge -oxporionco without evor 
having to earn .their broad, be¬ 
cause their broad was earned by 
Adolfo and his children—Adolfo 
who Inis n’t even gone through tho 
first form ho can Ac the -young 
gentleman is crazy about sheep 
imd Won’t lot them be sold. The 
young gent Ionian says sheep bring 
III a-lot tvf money both for him 


nnd for the peasant (and it's (rue) 
nn«| so ho won't let them he sold. 

And so Adolfo spent his child¬ 
hood with the sheep and now he’s 
grown up and works lhe Farm 
instead and scuds Adriano lo 
miiul the sheen. And Adriano is 
•nh'L-ady ten nut lie’s illiterate 
like Iris father, just because he 
can't go to school because he must 
go ro work minding rhe sheep 
that make woo) and lambs and 
cheese. And then the wool mid 
the lambs nnd the cheese are sold, 
mid Adolfo’s half-share is just 
enough to live on, while die 
young gentlcmaii’s half, put to¬ 
gether with rite half-shurcs from 
other farms, is quite enough to 
send him to school rill he's thirty- 
five and let him be an unpaid 
assistant at the university and 
live in libraries and laboratories 
where man really looks like Iris 
Creator who is all mind and all 
knowledge. 

In the end Adolfo gets fed up 
and leaves; but the young gentle¬ 
man finds another “ idiot ’* who 
ngrees lo uproot his family nnd 
move in, provided the farm is elec¬ 
trified. The young gentleman shows 
him a sheet of paper with the lutlor- 
hend of the electricity company; he 
fails to tell tho new sharecropper 
that three days' fumigation by the 
government van hasn’t got the bed¬ 
bugs out of the house. The new 
man moves in but the electricity 
doesn’t — ton dear, Miluni con¬ 
cludes : 

Tomorrow, when the peasants 
seize their pitchforks and drown 
hi blood, along with so much evil, 
great values accumulated by 
academic families In their minds 
end in tiicir professions, remem¬ 
ber, Chat day, not to draw unjust 
historical conclusions. Remember 
not to weep for the harm done to 
the Church mid to science, to 
thought or to art through the 
waste of -so many heads of 
thinkers and scientists and poets 
and priests. 

The head of Marconi Is worth 
not a penny more than the head 
of Adolfo before the only Judge 
we shall have to face. 

It is not hard to see in the "young 
goutloninn” Milani’s vision of what 
- Bo himself had been. Almost from 
Ms first exDcriertco of the industrial 
areas In. 1947 ha was "on die side 
of tile Just "—of workers mid 
peasonts-^at a time when the dis¬ 
tinction - between first niul last was 
Clear imd when n large part of 
official Catholicism, seemed to up¬ 
hold die first. 


This!"lit tliu 1 climate pf the rime, 
rcndily led tu charges of synip-.ithy 
with communism. Such charges led 
to his bunishuiem—helped out hv 
the ninny local susceptibilities he 
had bruised. (Miiani swore freely 
in the Tuscun manner - lie Ituil 11 
monotheistic dislike of the everyday 
Uiiliun pieties—saints’ images in rite 
cnwsheu and the like—ns well as a 
bar rot- of smoking, games, and tele¬ 
vision sets ns aids to parish social 
life: in Ids letters draughts and 

I iiiig-piing appour at times us little 
ess than instruments of the devil.) 

Yec Miiani was not remotely pm- 
communist or even much interested 
ill Marxism, which tn hint was n 
straightforward tnaterinlisi error, lie 
was interested tu communists and 
lhe sons of communists. Thinking 
of die 93.3 per cent of the flock that 
lived outside the daily life of the 
Church, he prayed, noi " Forgive 
them for not being with Thee ” 
but " Forgive us for not being wirh 
them He told the editor uf a 
radical Catholic journal that if H 
seemed to moke social reform 1 lac 
exclusive goal it deserved to be 
called atheistic. Wealth, not poverty, 
was on offence to God; social in¬ 
justice was evil only " because it is 
a sin, that is, it offends God und 
delays ills Kingdom . In a letter to 
a young communist nicknamed 
Pipette lie wrote that he would sup¬ 
port him all the way to revolution ; 
hut on the day that Fipetta, If need 
he through violouce. came to he 11 a 
longer hungry or thirsty he, Mllani. 
would betray him: u On that day 
I shall finally be able to open my 
mouth again to the only cry worthy 
of a priest of Christ: * Fipetta. 
you're in the wrong. Blessed are the 
poor, for theirs Is the Kingdom of 
lle- r eii.»" 

Milani’s chosen method was the 
"people’s school”. He must have 
hcen a born teacher. A letter of 
1951 gives a vivid notion of the 
evening school he had started near 
Prato: 

a kind of firm, a mutual admira¬ 
tion society, a political party, a 
religious community, a masonic 
lodge, an apostles) feast. . . . 
The. youngest is fifteen or six¬ 
teen, die oldest twenty-five, most 
are about nineteen. They're all 
workers or peasants, they belong 
tp various parties nnd trade 
unions. Some conic wholly from 
the other shore, some from the 
other again (presumably neo- 
Fascism]. Some live in die grace 
of God. others in tho grace of 
Suton, 50 mo serve two masters. 
They have- little m common 
(they’re not even aJ-1 friends) but 
for the great progress thoy’vs 
made hi trying to respect ttmr 
opponent os nn individual, in 
understanding tlmt good and evil 
- arc not all on one aide, that oim 
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nniM nevrr lielirvc ciilivr mm.niuiir.'il, Mil.im iiisisiud «n 
■liifcilsiIn iiiicsilf, lli.il oiw muM urn’ll fur ■« " Imm«- cduc.i j h»» m.ii 

hlwitvs &> ag.iinsi Hiv slrv.ini ami wnulcl strive Mic praclk'.tl nwih ol 
li,irre I with every Inn ly . . . the In Lettcra ad win Ira 

, i feasor aw lie weni m fiieiii lenurns 

Ai Barbiana there w,is, wlit-ii t(| ^cep mit „ r c | se specifically 


rtl wrmana iiivii.- "«i, ««v’ tli keep out t»r CISC specincauy 

Mil. mi came, no iu.tu, no elecin- explain any word an illiier.HL* 
city, a teacher whu Mmeiimet niDuiitalneer would not inidci'Si«inil ; 
tiiniL-d up (frotn I*Iojcjicc), a j| lls lVtl5 „ ol just n service remlereil 
declining population or Ailoltus. j iut a ., 0 i enl j ca | dumoiisiutioii of 
He quickly set up his own school w | iaI j n |,j s eves was ivrnug with 
for the local boys, sot tjiein.to ||,,]j U |, schooling, its rhetorical 
build a road, thundered «L the local | ra dirion, its dependence on boring 
deputy director of cdticaticin, und, incontprche<JsiWe texts like the 
vmh i» a few 35a2» if w £ tl b p!!S2 Acnaid. (Rven Mjitzoni's Promcssi 
children from ,£**JJ* Sposi. the great national novel, 

to Uarbiana and sending Inv own |0 , |e .. traiw i alc d When n 

boys—and even ta visiting philosopher failed to make 

thru* to bring of« *“ h ■ cnmnc “ wilJl uamVs scholars 

—to work for a time in Loud through a talk on existentialism it 

btiitigart. must mean, Milan! wrote in what 

He had a passion for language f or hj in was n thank-you letter, 
and taught it at times to the exclu- « either that you were not prepared 

sinn of all else; former pupils have to find a way in nr that philosophy 

recalled how mathematics lessons and existentialism are things 
would slide Into hour-long etyrno- neither useful nor true nor holy”. 

throwback" henVTptS- Towards the end Milam became 
feXr who was a well-known liu- .vc i more drastic in his den uncial nm 
gufcl. Milnnl's own justificotimt was «/ ivlior he calfed the | ria, '| n J 
S, at lack of verbal command stood Gradual ex Party which i tiled the 
S the real barrier keeping the poor country under whatever govern- 

In wibiectlon: ntent. (His attack ran at some 

n . . . point.? consciously parallel to the 

At first the boys want not tuna to critique of a class-based, divisive 

do with [language] because they educational system then being 
can't nil at once seei its practical worked out In Britain.) In his last 

use. Hut then little by lurlc they mouths he set up n “Continental 

Lisle In first joys. T,] c word is jjiockade "•—no mtrsiders were to bo 
(lie magic key ihttt opens all allowed Into Barbinno with an 
doors. One of them nonces when educational record beyond tho 
lie bus to tlool with the highway school-leaving age. Such ns came 
code to get his driving licence. wcre thrown out. As Let re/a ad 
Another by reading between tho una Professoressa says to nn 
lines of Ins party's nowspopci. A j, na g| nei i young intellectual, 
third has plunged Into the Hus- .< pj| rinQ »•. J 

sian novelists and understands v „.. .. 

them. Every one of them has cot- You rc deformed by specialization, 
toned on on tile village square and books, by contact with people 

in the bnr where the doctor carries '” M * ® r ® _ B ^ fl bke. Why not come, 
on n loud vainglorious discussion away ? Leave your university, 

with the chemist. Every one of your career, your party. Start 

them can now grasp tho values teaching nt ,. , 0,lce language, 
and the nuances of these men’s nothing else. Make way for the 
words. Only now can they see that without making any head- 

these words express a thought «V for yourself. Stop reading; 
that doesn’t seem worth as much . disappear. It s the last mission of 
ns it did before—indeed not much , ya«t clays, 
at all. The boldest have tried to As it was Milaiil’s. 
join in themselves. They’re be- Like Gandhi, Ml 

einninn to nail down these big tinnUr. I.et the ™ 


join in themselves. They’re be* Like Gandhi, Milan! was a rcduc- 
ginning to nail down these big tlonist. Let the world perlsli so truth 
talkers with their own words. . . . (or salvation) prevail. Art, liter*. 
When the poor man.con control ture, science could all go hang. The 

the wnrils lip USfin tile tvraiuiv ■ rlnnitu .rOrKinoa Ainllti.ll liu cn 


Mikiui, ii will be seen, was a 
prate scmnmlo. >iii awkward pneM. 
Ml* nlwuv* prnclaimcd his own 
orllu'clnxy; it is now vndorsed by 
I-'uihur Mariiiia, as ir was by tho 
[tvu archbishop* who uuilwri/ed ami 
prcf.icL'ti Milani’s book li^mricnzc 
PastoraU —withdrawn nunc the less 
in l‘JS8 at die command uf the Holy 
Office, lie was ready to obey orders 
fnon Ills superiors if they were 
clearly and categorically expressed, 
lint lli.it was as far as his obedience 
wt-nt. His splendid letter on the 
woes of bishops—they can have so 
link direct experience of the world, 
tliev live behind “a wall of paper 
and’ incense ”, they need pity and 
criticism more than obedience—was 
unpublished in his lifetime, but 
through no fault of Milatii’s. His 
letter rebuking some military chap¬ 
lains who had attacked conscien¬ 
tious objectors as cowards (consci¬ 
entious objection was still a Crime 
in Italy) led to a celebrated court 
case: in a further letter to his 
judges Miluiti, by rlten mortally ill, 
took liis stand on the injustice of 
most wars (certainly of most Italian 
wars) and on the primacy of the 
individual Christian conscience over 
the demands of the state. 

The judgment of history— Father 
Martina concludes—will forgive 
Mllntii "his violence his intoler¬ 
ance, his harsh and difficult charac¬ 
ter because * he loved much ’ 
Mliniii’x arclibishop, Cardinal Florit 
of Florence, in a letter reproduced 
in the Gesuuldi collection, begged 
the question by accusing him of 
stir ring up class war but hit home 
when tic culled Milan! "by nature 
att absolutist”. 

Milan! readily spoke of himself 
ns an absolute monarch in his own 
school. No nonsense about children 
having opinions of their own: "you 
go ta school to Hsten to the 
teacher ”. Later the young would 
take over. Meanwhile they were tu 
be liberated—provided that they 
spoke with their liberator's voice. 
In this, too, Milunl was a good deal 
like Gandhi. But insistence on his 
own exclusive. vision was perhaps 
to be expected of a man in flight 
from a liberalism grossly dependent 
on privilege. It was been left to 
Italiun society since Milani’s day to 
try to carry on his fierce question¬ 
ing of routine and conformity 
without setting up in their place a 
new fount of all truth. 


The sentimental sort 


By Filippo Donini 


MARIA CARLA PAPINI : 

Sergio Corazzinl 

85pp. Florence: La Nuova Italia. 
LI,GOO. 


Maria Carla Papini has chosen to 
examine the very fragile, some¬ 
times childish poems of Corazzini 
from a new angle, by considering 
them as a vehicle for some sort of 
philosophical mcssngc. She speaks 
of “ the evolution of Corazzini*.? 
thought ”, and of his " existential 
investigation ”: and she sees the 
influence of Nietzsche in some triv¬ 
ial and banal lines written by the 
poet when he was only seventeen ; 
in other words she crushes one of 
the must innocent and unassuming 
of Italiun poets under a terrible 
burden. 

Critical talent Signora Papini 
has, as is shown by ber correct and 
useful remarks on those few occa¬ 
sions where Corazzini’s inspiration 
and language seem to anticipate 
the poetry of Montale, but else¬ 
where she wustes or misapplies It. 
Nearly half her essay concentrates 
on the poems Corazzini wrote 
before the publication of Dolcczze, 
which anpeured in newspapers of 
small cultural value. Corazzini may 
have hud the reward of money for 
them, but they lack inspiration as 
he himself knew ; lie neglected, with 
a few exceptions, to Include them 
in any of his subsequent books. 

After tile excessive attention she 
pays to Corazzini’s early poems, 
Signora Papiui dispatches in only 
five pages tho two books that 
by general consensus are consi¬ 
dered to be his most Important: 
Piccolo libro imitife and Libra per 
lu sera della Domenico. She finds 
the distinctive characteristic of the 
first to bo the " disqualification of 
the linguistic message, the adop¬ 
tion of silence and refusal of the 
word"; while in his "Desolazione 
del povero poets sent] mentale ” 
Corazzini “is unable to be a poot 


and does not wunt to be one'’ Ti¬ 
ts a serious misreading of the 
or rather a total faiTuro to 3 
between it; linos. True r nr *,^ 
calls his little book " useless^ S 
says ‘ I nm not a poet", but „ 
should not take those word, a[ 
heir face value. Hod he realw 
been persuaded that writing SJ 
useless, he would not have 
at all, he would have rejected ££ 
ry for some more practical puS 
like Rimbaud. And as for claS 
he was not a poet, there i s the 
evidence of Alberto Tnrchiao and 
his other friends, who all aareerf 
that Corazzini was quite sure he 
was a poet, but was distressed it 
not being recognized as such ||i» 
lament “I am not a poet" was ■ 
protest asking for the reader’s 
denial: "but of course you ore I" 
and not to understand this is not 
to understand the poetry of Cora* 
zini at all. 

The cause of such a mlsundeo 
standing lies in Signora Papini's 
preoccupation with Corazaoi’s 
“ thought". when what counts la 
him is feeling. His famous DejoJa. 
zione is the “ desolation of the 
poor scntimonLal poet”, and if 
evor there was a poet requiring the 
critic to be very attentive to hit 
emotions, it is Corazzini. But Sig¬ 
nora Papini docs not go beyond the 
surface of his words. When die 
examines the lovely little sonnet 
" II mio cuorc ” she finds that it 
establishes a "close conuectlon- 
... between writing and existing “, 
which is obvious; It escapes her 
that Its inspiration does not derive 
from an lube.ilect/ua] theory about 
" writing ns an expression of exis¬ 
tence ", but, very humanly, from 
the poet's dismuy at impending 
dentil. 

The inclusion of an essay on Cor- 
azzjivi in tho collection "11 cas- 
roro ” ought to be welcome, as evi¬ 
dence of a continuing interest in a 
poet who deserves greater popular¬ 
ity ; but I am afraid that the present 
essay, instead of throwing light on 
Corazzini, will rather confound tuo 
Ideas of those who already know 
him and discourage others from 
reading him in the first place. 
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i voice from the asylum 


Peter Collier 

; ARTAUD: 

^ ComiiiUes 

, at L 4 : Suppots et sum*lici«ii«His 

’^rtlumes. 321pp. 310pp. 

j^Galliiiwrd, 59fr. each volume. 

■ mwd ilwught rhai he was n re- 
■j.unrion of Clirisi »uid ihe owner 

j*! magic wnnd; he treiiled his 
^ grandmothers as if ihcy were 
uliving daughters; lie iinagincd 
‘ imflf to be the focus of various 
smuggle him opium from 
Hasl w cheat ltim of a secret 
! id of gold he claimed he had dc- 
i riiri in the vaults pf the Danquc 
irprence, to poison him wldi 
Umrm of the whole world in a 
His of occult nocturnal assaults. 

1 m | t would not be generous to 
Ifeurito attempt to rationalize his 

■ nriaus obsessions and lialluci- 
uood) In order to fabricate sumo 
distal programme of social or 
ucaphysical revolt. He bimsclf 
sSrkntiy insisted in his Corrcs- 
ifj&ce avec Jucqucs Riviere tliot 
Vi mental anguish calls neither for 
Luitdve treatment ■ nor for pas- 
iit qrmpathy, but for expression; 
if desperate search for adequate 
mu of expression increased 
(mod's anguish. 

But his problem in Suppdrs et 
ratfiiliuions, which he prepured 
ardy for publication during his 
Ua months at Kodez mid his brief 
rind of liberty in Paris, is no 
uger die problem he discussed 
RMAre, the difficulty of 
nriorming the imermltieiico of 
alienee into language. The prob¬ 
lems Is that Artuud docs nor 
lew how to stop. In the sections 
edded " Fragmentations ” and 
'iMffJectlojis", a$ we)] as in the 
tam (whether written for recap- 
; nn, pobllcarloii, or privuic tJiera- 

P tends). Ids prose poms forth 
■ endless stream—artfully 
famed, aligned mid intur- 
ntf, bur mostly neglecting to 
gwmd question Its own validiiy 
uweof expression. 

Cntdn themes ovcmuully sur- 
win the mind us Artaud can- 
®*N.W» rambling numoluguu, or 
nfflirtUslogue with UhusQlf. Ill- ’ 

a rwn as a hostile, evil force; 

■ -treated aa if it were the 
Mmate plane of existence; 
“.Uwiming and disgusting flic 
*■ JJW fcela himself to l»u its 
“’flllli'g vehicle, while frenetically 
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desiring, like Reich, to conserve his 
sexual energy; blasphemy, as a 
iiauiiiic need to disfigure die guod, 
but uIso in part mi exulted spiritual 
drive rejecting religious instltu- 
uons acuta logy, steeped in a child- 
isti delight us naming the unmen- 
noiuible, but developed also into a 
nintorliilm weapon with which to 
““tick idealism; social criticism, 
wildly distorted by Artaud’s reac¬ 
tion to his confinement, but in its 
Indiscriminate .fury inevitably oblit¬ 
erating some of Lite right targets. 
However, nothing in the treatment 
of these themes bestows on them 
any of die metaphorical insight of 
VnnGoxh lc suicidd de la socidtii 
n J' the concentrated subversive ness 
i ,? ,<r m I"dr avac le jugement 
de dicii. 

r ,J n the earlier prose pieces ol 
LOmbibc des Umbcs Artaud 
shaped tuid focused his visions, 
despite his desire not to compro¬ 
mise his exemplary struggle for 
expression. In Simpers et suppUcui- 
iions ho allows his prose ta pro¬ 
ceed unstructured. The stream of 
language is only occasionally b 
stream of consciousness. Abrupt 
associations of sounds or Ideas lead 
the text round hairpin bends. The 
flow of ostensibly spontaneous lan¬ 
guage, whose blanks and punctua¬ 
tion were carefully corrected by 
Artaud after he had dictated ir, will 
pause to allow a scream, or a series 
of nonsense syllables, to emerge. 
These glossal alia, no doubt in¬ 
tended to have an tnco oratory 
effect, also seem to indicate 
moments of pure expression, signi¬ 
fying die eclipse of his communica¬ 
tive Impulse. 

We should not, with the hind¬ 
sight. now uf forded hy the theories 
of u anri-psycliintry " nr by Artaud’s 
fame, condemn ' the petty hin¬ 
drances opposed to his com¬ 
munications with the outside world 
from his asylum in Rodez or the 
resistance of liis editors and type¬ 
setters to such lively inventions as 
** nnlnnid *’ and " ficretd '* 
t" Acretd ” plus "cire"). For 
Artaud responded positively to the 
failures of liis stenographer to un¬ 
derstand what lie wns dictating, 
mid uf his primers to dcrinhur his 
cquully original luindwi itlng and 
vocabulary. As often as he re¬ 
affirmed some eccentric coinage, un¬ 
orthodox spelling or Illogical epi¬ 
thet unwittingly suppressed by his 
long-suffering diciutee, he would 
use tlie lupsc hi sense—and In his 
memory—as an excuse to insert 
some oven more provocative item. 
Such obstacles were clearly fuel 
fnr liis creative dialectic, and a 


remintiur dim Ari.iud\ writing is 
»i its most puiiuirminj! in lus 
lUiempis in L'.'.'pluin 10 .Inclines 
Km&re why lie wns tumble 10 
write, 

Artaud became in fact si nvistei 
of fake spontaneity. Ilu excludes 
from the sect inn of Supp6is ci sn/i- | 
p/icifiiions entitled " Lett res " sumo 1 
of the letters he actually posted, 1 
and includes some that he didn't; 
mnny of the letters ill at were both 
sent and published were cuuccived 
and revised as much for publi¬ 
cation ns for the impact they might 
hnve on their recipient. They thus 
lose some of their value as an 
accurate record of Artaud's per¬ 
sonal relationships, but still repre¬ 
sent his spiritual itinerary us he 
lived out his theatrical relationship 
with the world. There are hints 
that the complete set of letters 
exchanged with Colette Thomas 
would show an intense and moving 
spiritual ranport, in contrast to the 
majority of the leiicrs, where his 
correspondent is little more than a 
pretext for Artaud to continue the 
shadowy projection of his fantasies. 
Rut here Artaud’s editor is unusu¬ 
ally reticent. 

The editing of these two volumes 
is in '^very other respect exhaustive 
and fastidious, a monument of mis¬ 
directed erudition. True, it must 
have been a rewarding labour, in¬ 
tellectually speaking, to separate 
out the successive written and oral 
layers of Artaud's texts. Rut, glvon 
his deliberately capricious and 
inspirational method of composi¬ 
tion, such scliolui'ship seems redun¬ 
dant. Tltc editor could have se&ilcd 
for the moat likely approximation 
to the final oral version, as cor¬ 
rected by Artaud, und spared the 
reader a veritable bee's dance 
among final text, dossier of pre¬ 
vious versions, notes and variants 
for oho former, notes und valiants 
for the latter. The editor appears 
to treat the achievements and para- 
phcrnuJJa of editing as ends in 
themselves, reproducing every 
slightest note and comment of 
Artaud however insignificum with 
imcritiicnl devotion. 

*11 lore is little ill riiliL-v purl of 
this fourteenth volume of Artaud’s 
complete works to oxclte anyone 
other than a 1 fen or p specialist. 
There are authentic notes of 
anguish, touches of pntiias, lyricism 
and auger, some corrosive prose; 
but nothing which am match tho 
relontlofls violence of Lnutrdnmont, 
die hallucinatory clarity of Nerval, 
or the hivcndvo fantasy of Rim¬ 
baud. 


The poet’s second job 



By David Forgacs 

EUGENIO MONTALE i 

Selected Essays 
Translated by G. Singh 
222pp. Manchester: Carcanot New 
Press, £6.50. _ 

"T cannot understand why someono 
who is able as a critic to analyse 
people and things in good prose 
should not want to be a critic of 
tho whole of life." So wrote Ittdo 
Svevo to the thirty-year-old Mon¬ 
tale, who was about to take up a 
badly-paid publishing Job In Flor¬ 
ence arid to go on writing poetry, 
rather than the novels Svevo was 
alluding to. There is indeed a novel- 
Ist’e manner in Montale’s review 
essays. He paraphrases the plots of 
novels carefully, for example, draw¬ 
ing out their Intricacies: no 
makes precise observations about 
the social milieu in which the writ¬ 
ers worked; he executes character 
sketches in a single brush9troket 
Campari a has the “will and volup¬ 
tuousness of a nomad, a txpm , 
Pouiid preseii ts • the pic¬ 

ture of a man who has not grown, 
of a force not diannellpd to a 
single direction, spent on . me 
surface.” 

Giorgio Zampa has said that 
Mo male's early critical eswyshave 
not dated because lie was never ft* 
prisoner of any rigorous critical 
system. Yet 'bis,, Independence of 
mind Is not rbe^ly rwoh .for 
this consistency. The h‘5 

essays-short, urbane, h ev er too 
ffbec?aiized-—was also . decreed by 
Se medium for which ^ey Were 
;written: the reviews of the 1930s 


end 1940s whose prototype was La 
voce, and tho cultural page of daily 
newspapers. These institutions con¬ 
tinued relatively unchaneod in 
Italy until woll into die 1950s, and 
could presuppose audiences of mid- 
‘ dlo to high culture who required a 
blend of exposition and' personal 
opinion. Montale must often have 
seen tills sort of work as the poet’s 
"second job” which he described 
In on article of 1959, one which 
provides, beyond a means of subsis¬ 
tence, a way of preserving his 
"first job” from contamination by 
tlie culture industry. It is not sur¬ 
prising, then, that the quality of 
the essays should be upmren. Some¬ 


times i>>8 personal moral and aes- 
thotic commitments come through 
strongly, as in tlie essays on Auden 
and Euot; at other times (on 
Hardy or Defoe) we get little more 
than simple introductions for 
Italian readers. 

G. Singh has translated 47 etsays, 
Some previously uncollected, sopio 
from the 1976 volume SuUa poesw, 


The bias,, for English-speaking 
readers, towards tho literary essays 
and especially those, .on Anglo- 
Saxon writers, Is • no doubt well- 
intentioned. But it is, I feel, also 
misdirected, both because j they are 
uneven, as t have Said, and because 
the social criticism or Auto da fd 

often presents a more powerful. 
Interesting and self-revealing Mon¬ 
tale an unusual enlightened con¬ 
servative ( “ Man j in i the Micro¬ 
groove ”, translated here, is a, fine 
example), ft to a pity too that the 
translations should read at timea 
Tike some of ; Pound's own linguistic 
hybrids:. Singh ignores Montale'* 
ironies, .overlooks h|a punctuation, 
makes elementary wrote and- ha* 
' often Cut the originals : insensiti¬ 
vely. , - : ■ 
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By Jean Franco 

CARI.OS MONK I VAIS ; 

Amur pcrclifhi 

.1411 p|«. Muxilu City : lira. 

In liis essay on the ilchumuuuntlon 
of un, Onega y Gcssut mar veiled 
at die persistent attraction of 
RonininicLsm to die popular imag¬ 
ination. Curios Monsivais's essay on 
the Mexican popular songwriter, 
AguMin Lara, included in liis new 
collection of articles, is a witty 
elaboration of this insight. l,ura 
died in 1970 bur hi* heyday coin¬ 
cided with the golden age of radio 
I (lie wrote ihe golden oldies) and 
I in his life and songs, ho curried 
die Romantic myth of tiic Uohe- 
miun to ihe point of parody— 
starred. drug-mldicted, bis youth 
dissiputed in brothels, more like 
Wurthcr (he confessed) than 
Dorian Grey, married to tile 
Klumoron? Marin Felix* <one of his 
nine wives), liis songs banned for 
dhtccnity ill rhe 1930s mid, ot hi* 
dentil, given a funeral which, as 
apotheosis, only rivalled that of the 
uncrowned poet laureate of Mex¬ 
ico, Anindo Nervo, in 1919. 

Where docs “Literature" etui 
and popular culture begin ? An 
Monsivals shows, Lara’s lyrics 
addressed to " fallen women"— 

I'or (|uc to liizo cl desiino 


than ih.u. For mu* of the question* 
l hilt recurs in these essays is 
society's definition of what is 
decent and respectable, ivhdt is 
permitted uml wliut is to be 
repressed, ns well as the truiiKfor- 
mutidii uf these sinmlurils as a 
result nf nKidernizutinn. Mexico 
piissed more rtipidly than must 
placL-.s (though nut as rapidly as 
contemporary Spain) from the 
decency standards set by the 
Daughters of Maria to the strip- 
tense, front the confessional-box to 
die idiot box. And Monsivuls'-s 
snapshots of different stages of 
this transformation are fascinating. 
The middle class of the Porfirio 
Diaz era is captured In the midst of 
its bric-A-hrac—the “ statues, cur¬ 
tains, candehihru, Persian carpets, 
/.ins with scenes of Versailles 
painted on them, rigor-skin rugs, 
iinrcelttin Arcatlius, etc ”—but, 

just us significantly, in its statis¬ 
tics. 368,808 inhabitants in Mexico 
City, 6,000 licensed bicycles, 10,937 
prostititles whom rhe police classi¬ 
fied ns pretty, plain and ugly, and 
a sale nf 600,000 litres of pulque u 
day. 

A widely-read Manual tie Urhuni- 
Jail y Buenos Man eras which was 
still sold until fairly recently, coun¬ 
selled would-be respectable Mexi¬ 
cans not to toss about in bed, 
"since this makes the bedclothes 
fall off and obliges us to lie in 
postures which are coutrary to 
modosty and decorum", The 
manual permitted its readers to 


riiciitiiui feci in pnlitc society hut 
not Iil'uK lues nr toenails. Puri- 
rnuisiTi look on a slightly different 
form in post-re volutin nary society 
bur Steinbeck’s film The For pollen 
Village could Mill be banned 
(though briefly) in 1944 because it 
showed a woman giving birth, and 
this despite the fact thtiL for over a 
decade Mexico had also catered to 
the refugees from North American 
prohibitions by building ensinos, 
dog-tracks and other dens of vice. 

In the 1960s, however, the 
remains of die moral cloud-covcr 
were blown away and Mexico 
finally made it into die sexually 
free world. The singer Irma Ser¬ 
rano (known ns “la tigresa”) was 
tints enabled to stage an elaborate 
version of Nana which displayed 
with aggressive vulgarity her cash- 
conscious sexiness, mid was even 
permitted to boast of her relation¬ 
ship with a president. And now, In 
the 1970s, there is Isela Vcgs, who 
stages plays which allow her to 
scream all die formerly taboo 
words with impunity. 

What is interesting is the foci 
that (he process of liberation from 
the antiquated moral code has 
opened little or no space for polit¬ 
ical freedoms. If MonsivHis Is 
serious about anything It is this, 
for him, The Tlateluloco mussHcrc 
in 1968 was the brutal symptom of 
a modernization which would per¬ 
mit long hair but not free tirade 
unions, and dirty words but not 
clean politics. 
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culture by another, which for 
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In the middle uf Diderot’s Jacques 
la fataliste tlio author Is dim ling 
(once uguin) with his reader ubnui 
whMi a ” novelist “ might have 
made nf the rather ordinary scene 
he has just recounted. Ho imagines 
a more oxciting version, then he 
rejects it because “ it would have 
.stunk to high heaven of Clccr- 
land We look in die notes and 
read : “ Histoire de Cleveland, fils 
nature I de Cromwell on le Philo- 
sophe ungluis (4 vole in-12, 1732- 
1739), novel by the Abb6 Pi-dvost.” 
But who lias read Cleveland now, 
or for t'hut matter uny of die oilier 
nuvels of this prolific writer—with 
the single exception of Manon Let- 
caul ? 

As Jean Sgiiid says, l'rcvosi is 
“ the only great wriiu- of ihe eight 
ecjith c cm miry wtto lms not been 
republished for a century and a 
half". Hie Presses Universltaires 
dc Grenoble arc now setting this to 
right, publishing at tlie rate of two 
a year eight dense volumes which 
will contain ull of Pr6vost's own 
novels—although not of course all 
the am portent work of journal ism, 
compilation and translation in 
which lie wux Involved. The volumes 
are edited by a team headed by 
Professor Suard. the loading Pro¬ 
vost scholar of uiday, and each one 
includes a brief account of Hie his¬ 
tory of tlio text and a list of 
vuriums for ihe most important 
states nf the text, Including the 
Oouitcs chimies of 1810-16. 

In tlio eighth volume we are 
promised copious notes, emit men- 
mvles and critical dossiers for the 
works which we mny by then have 
luul time to read. The point of this 
soiuirution of t cxi from common- 
lary is to " leave to tlio reader the 
pleasure of discovering PrOvost 

S« what arc the pleasures of this 
nmcli-forgoucn novelist ? The first 
two volumes are both long historical 
novels. Both take the form of 
mUnirnex and urc set in Hie late 
seventeenth century, at sixty or 
seventy years’ distance from the 
real point of writing. This was 
apparently time enough for Prevost 
to he quite cavalier with the 
details ot history: in spite or his 
genuine interest in writing down 
facis he has Descartes (d 165(f) 
exchange letters with Cleveland in 
about 1670 and explains that the 
vivid passions of Racine’s tragedies 
are due to his love for his wire 
(whom lie married after the trag¬ 
edies)- In true historical-novel fash¬ 
ion, Privost explores the hidden 
face of the moon, the unwritten 
secrets of history, the love stories 
that rocked kingdoms—thus Cleve¬ 
land i® the natural son of a Crom¬ 
well who is not only a consummate 
hypocrite (this was commonplace), 
hut « great womanizer into the 
bargain. 

The Maim ires et ave inures. 
Prdvost’i first important novel, is a 
much more bitty nwfwmoncr than 
Cleveland. Both include , pfmity of 
episodes, but in the MJmmru et 
(wenlures Hie crisis of thenovejls 
reached quite early on and there¬ 
after Prfvost edde book after book 
to meet public, demand, pi 1 jog 
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By Peter France 

Noi ihui one should di.siinguish 
too sharply be tween books which 
show a remarkable coniinuity of 
iheiuu and vision. Until novels, 
moreover, display those striking 
qualities which draw readers m 
Manon. Again and again, some, 
times in a desert of hyperbole and 
dead dialogue, Pr^vusi creates hal¬ 
lucinating scents, love scenes foi 
the most part, evoked with great 
physical immediacy. As in Manon, 
•ears conn- rendHy and h good 
heart matters more tliiin bad 
deeds—indeed deceit and violence 
seem to cost these virtuous 
characters very little nt times. 
There js much to remind one of 
Rousseau’s morality ot intention 
here. 

In one respect, however, Mnnon 
is different from the longer novels, 
mid this is its implied dimension of 
social criticism, underlined by the 
choice of a hero and heroine to 
whom poverty is the great obstacle. 
The principn-l actors in the 
Mibmiirtt et auenlures and in L'lciv- 
hmd, both in the main plot and in 
most of the episodes, arc men and 
women of " quality". They never 
question the claims of hierarchy, 
tlio ugh they may occasionally have 
financial difficulties. Unless ihey 
me captured by corsairs and sold 
as slaves, they have no need to 
work, but can give all their time to 
adventure and feeling. In many re¬ 
spects this is stall tlie world of the 
immense romances of Mademoiselle 
de Scud6nr—nr is surely absurd to 
believe that Hie “ rise of the 
novel" was the end of romance; 
here and ever since, though in dif¬ 
fering proportions, rhe iwo arc in¬ 
extricably interwoven. 

Provost’s big books cun cu-tuinly 
be called romances. They toll 
sLories of love and adventure, with 
exceptional heroes, great passions, 
splendid deeds, questing journeys, 
stmngu meetings uud recognitions, 
niitL.'.Kiui ii(k‘iiiiiics, rhnnim and 
dreams, and deaths us sudden mid 
perfunctory as diose in James 
Bond fihns. We are uat snni’ed 
hyperbole, fnintlng, theatrical dia¬ 
logue and die constant renewal of 
.suspense (“All .scorned to bo well, 
but Fntc was preparing her next 
Maw"). In Let Mots Sartre says 
than die clmik-umi-dayncr of his 
childhood reading (Pardalllan) 
made him iho mmi lie became; so 
It must have been for many eight¬ 
een tli-ccntury renders of Provost, 
both children and adults. Wo know 
for instance that Rousseau 
devoured Cleveland, and those who 
know Rousseau's writings will aae 
how often they arc anticipated in 
Provost’s romance. 

What then arc die recurring 1m* 
ages mid themes which give for 
go vo) Cleveland and the Mdmoires 
et overtures their power ? Above 
ail—and Phidre is probably Hie 
model here—the fatal, irresistible 
power of love. Cleveland and his 
wlfo Paunv livo for love, and Prd- 
vost gives" us beautiful images pf 
this nappy and unbnppy passion, 
for which the world Is well lost 
(Prdvost translated Drydcnls trag¬ 
edy). Like a moth round a candle, 
he hovers round taboo images: 
Cleveland and liis young daughter 
Cdcilo, die “homme de qualitd” 
and bis sister Julie whose corpse 
ha accompanies on its last voyage. 
Here, as .in Phidre, love , has a- 
fearful closenoss which can Only 
bring death; Ctcile, having un¬ 
knowingly fallen in love with her 
father, pmes away and dies. 

This death, like the many disas¬ 
ters of these novels, calls Prov¬ 
idence In question. The main 
characters know themselves to be 
the victims of fate, picked £ out 
among their fellovunen and • suffer¬ 
ing all die more because they feel 
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ill is is whin Professor Sguid in his 
excL'IIcnr PrcvosL rnmancier hus 
culled I'rdvost's clau-strution rheme. 

In the Mdouiircx ci a ventures the 
cimvcnr and the tomb are strung 
countcr-weights to the lures nf .ihc 
world; after the death of ills wife 
the hero virtually buries himself 
alive. Even more ineniunihly, the 
hero and heroine of Cl eve Inn tl 
grow up unj meet underground, 
in u Devonshire cave, sheltering 
from flic vindictive I'rinitweil. 
Ami in Inuli novels, us the 
heroes and heroines mam ihe 
oceans and continents, occasional 
havens appenr, places where the 
protagonists are protected. Like the 
Eldorado or the garden of Candida 
(it has often been said, quite 
rightly, that Camficfe is a foreshor¬ 
tened parody uf Clruciond). But 
the uiopiuu colony nf Saint Helena 
(in Book Three of Cleuefund) is 
broken up by love. Rumuuces are 
not innde of quiet ret rent, and the 
heroes ulwuvs venture out ugiihi 
into i lie dangerous, tin reliable 
world, tempted by love, u nihil ion, 
or .simply curiosity. 

For Provost was both a monk 
and un adventurer. He was a con¬ 
temporary of tho roaming and 
curious Montesquieu, a man of the 
new age of “ uneasiness ", Much of 
the exoticism which is so notice¬ 
able a feature o£ his novels is 
doubtless to be explained by the 
need for memorable events or unu¬ 
sual and impressive settings. Rut 
there is also a good deal of docu¬ 
mentary or “ philosophical ’’ in¬ 
terest. passages such as tho very 
Voltaire an description of England 
in Books Ten and Eleven of the 
M&moires et aventwes (pubdisiiod 
before the Lettres philosophiques). 
One recalls that PrAvost tvas the 
general editor of the Histoire 
gdndrale des voyages, that store- 
hmiso of travellers' information. 

In CIvi'e/wiiT, as ill iVie final 
pages of Mu/ion l.etcaut, the grent 
plains and forests of America are 
put to a uso wliddi foreshadows 
Chateaubniiind (wlio actually went 
llici'o). In the final volume, when 
the novel has been nicely settled in 
Prance for a long dove, Mrs Rid-' 
jug's story carries the reader hack 
once again to America , comrusijiig 
ihe inuturia] ense (and spiritual un¬ 
rest) of European life with tlie 
problems of survival, alone in the 
wilderness. In places, like so ninny, 
or his contemporaries, Provost toys 
with the superiority of “nRhiu-aP' 
llfu, but generally, like Voltaire in 
l/Ingdmi (yet another work antici¬ 
pated. by Cleveland), he comas 
down ou the side of European on- 
Uglitomnout. Ills American Indians 
can at boat hope lo bo seen os 
nobly and touchingly faithful; they 
remain inferior to the men nuu 
women of quality from Franco and 
England. On this, as on such vexed 
questions os Protestantism or free- 
ibInking, Privost takes up no clear 
position. His books aro the echoes 
of a wide-ranging and open-minded 
cui'losity, ana their loose texture' 
allows all die space in the world 
for philosophical digressions. In 
the middle of far-fetched adven¬ 
tures, one meets many of the prob¬ 
lems which were to preoccupy 
thinkers for many years to come.. 

. Privost Wftq' nourished ■ on 
Racine and .the classics, he' .grow 
up.- fls title > Arabian ,Wig/its ’were 
appearJug In Fi’ench and he was In 
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from the tragic to .tlie picsro-contic 
seid back. Cleveland le much more 
like our normal idea of a novel, 
keeping e few mofo flgores in itis 

lit ten sit v end -/r.donpliidM. with Hie 
quite separate ittasterpfeco Wwug 
Lexedut. bat . taken as a 


Fearful closenoss wnicn (-■« qn*y appearJug hi Preach and he was In 
bring death; Ctcile, having un- own wa.y one of the first 
knowingly fallen 111 love wim her generation of philosophes. Fascinat- 
fathor, pjues Hway aiid dies. j,,g diouah he is, it is doubtless too 

M,ijL. inn nv dims, much to hope til at rids mew edition 

, Tbi" death, bke the many «»" will bring Ills, novels to a * bide 

ters of t ^ es ^ ^y c ‘ S| . main audience In the twenrietii century. 

, 4 onC ®.JS frt?iselv«S to be Mke almost all long pov els, they 
S* r< SJ5tJ tn Jf fate %%ked° out are certainly wearisome at times 
SSnon?Vh3r fellowmin^S’suffer- (aud the reader's weariness is in- 
f- -11 Vii- niArp because tliev feel CPSMOd by tho excessively crowded 
*« Is on fie P fl B es of" these ■ volumes). In any 

rL^JandU also entitled case, tho tiventietfli century has its 
bffttSff 1 HeS and lihSS own purveyor* of mythe and im- 
I,e its manV books ages, related hi Provosts no doubt. 

b B ut ’more easily accessible to us. If 
o bo luScd by prosperity, then f*w actually reed ha Noitr 

wrecked "by suddeu storms. U tho veUf Hiloise or Clarissa out of 
and-hi what was a sequel to die choice tod «y. ^ 

6U .°’. ", Pi-Avast p idlers not have -much chance —Manon 

£hP n inro V Hie fold 0 f V0 t CaAolic Lescatft is probaMy as much as the 
uSrf- S.IA allows Everything to ^ of tifio wilt let. through. But 
b^ Judowtood and accStodl^nut r atudeflt* of. eJghteenih^»mHi?y. 
Sds iT nof £e dominant Impres- France; as for those 1 who are Jn- 
JKz.jL SiJse novels the world Is e jn Hie whole lnialness of 

BfJSr ‘ ' WHIM all /t ori«H,tra i, miitU M 
n0,,s °. u f : be Ieavnt front these boggy tnoiiSr 

,SO perilous indeed Ihat Uie tompr lots, and jliuch pleasure Lo bo had 
Uliaa qtzptroftla ?J.wayrf JpfKQt-^r ■ ,.100.,:', -j 


end:- in wnat was a sequel nr me 
original volumes, PrOvost 'gfruers 
hiiS into the fold Of a CaHwUc 
belief which allows everything jo 

be understood and accepted. But 

HHs.'tt itof *e dominant Impres¬ 
sion; In these novels the world h e 
rfniiaurous aii'd punllog place. 


Thosa are only four of our 
Aulilmn BealeeHerB . . . 

Fiction 

Ruth Rehmann 
Poare 

10 stories 

1B2 pages. JFflN 3 43 1 -02036-2 
Storios ot lovers and couples, 
stories ot love, moving and 
honest —by an oulgtandmg Ger¬ 
man writer. 



Biography 

Eugen Ortn&r ’ 

Der Barockbaurrieister 
Balthasar Neumann 

29 Illustrations (lull colour, 
b. & w.) 

236 pages. ISBN 3-431-02077-1 
The life and work of the world's 
greatest Baroque architect. 


HuiUiusiir 

in 





History 

Rudolf Reiser 
Die Wiftelsbacher 
in Ba/ern 

32 Illustrations (full colour, 
b. & w.) 

240 pagos. ISBN 3-4JT-02079-0 
The dreniatio hlelory ol Bav¬ 
aria's famous dynasty-—up lo and 
beyond the unhappy “Fairy 
Kino.'.' LUdwjg 11, • 

Ihe ifioiliff-walorlng toed 
bopft of \h6 yeaj :■ ■ 

Helmuth’ M. Backheus 
Da's Aben ^Jantf l m 
Kochtpjpf 

rtulliirgdschichte 'dea Epson's 
■ Beautifully illustrated (full colour, 

33? pfl^es. i&BN 3-431-C2Q/t-3 
A gouanot'e iqurney through Iho 
centuries. ' ' ’’ . 


ri rv.-T* i • 

DaiAlicndlaml 


, . . end, of course, we should' 
like you lo see the full range of 
our production. Wo will be deligh¬ 
ted to welcome you at the Frank¬ 
furt Bock Fair (Stand no. 1140 
In Hqll 0). ■ . . 

Come end set ue—or contact 
our . London Representative 
Gordon Flelden on 01-657 7327. 
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armand 

colin 


vgus presents ses 

NOUVEAUTES... 


Energie mondiale : 
les nouvellei strategies 
par Lioubomir Miha'ilovitcli 
et Jean-Jacques Plucharl 

• ' 

Les soci£t£s rurales 
du XXe sidcJs 
par Pierre Borral 

• 

La vie politique 
en Allomagne ffiddrale 
par Arfred Grosser 
ei Henri Mdnudfer 

• 

La socidtd victorienne 
par Monica Chariot 
el Roland Marx 

• 

La socidttl sovidtique 
contemporaine 
par Basilo Kerblay 


ainsi que ms collections uni- 
versitaires* pfidagoglques, ses 
manuals d'enseignement des 
langues, ses.ouvrages cle-llttfi- 
raiure gdndrale et de sciences 
liumaines h la 

Poire de Francfort 
Halle 5 - Stand 9091 


Books 

; Catalogues are , • ■ 
published 
' with regularity ■ 

■ ,i I,,, . j, . . 

We can fill all the 
orders, of books-of '; 
apy.-iyiexicdfl./.j;^ 

\ \ .'publishifTgihouse- ! 


The intellectual hardware 

-.—" rimi<* in the value »f iimney. Pram 

abstractions like money^ itsulf id 
fly Brian Stock more mumlniic Matters like leuers 

- oF credit, time was 11 ratiiinalircd^ 

■ . . .. . "i — “*** and ■' liticMud Yet. if I lie church's 


7 Sp.ed.al service-For : 

■j book sellers and - •' 

•| libraries 

libreria 
pilots de 
i . mexico ■ 


\y.|A‘JiAyrfi, 

Jnu'BLlMn.-j ■ > Gjyb 

John Iluutli Stubbs ,,' 
R. S. TUoinqs Roy Fuller. 

. AI Is i (dr Elliot, .'.'Nnrqki 
Nicholson . . .■ A., A...Cleary.. 
; -aad triauycitliers, . 
Also exhibition cat n I bones 
:■ virSlinl arm OithlfcMtlaiU 


For oainIbpue.tmd'flill details 
contact Catherine Hep worth, 
Csnlfdili Press* 17 Change 
'l ciTacu,’ Section Rood 
SunclcrlaitcL'rBtusland 


jacuui-:s i.i: «oi-t r ; 

[’our un outre Alu.ven Age 
Temps. u avail et culture wi Oct l- 
deni 

424pp. Phiis; Gulliiltai'd. S^fr. 

Jacques Le Clorr Ii hs cunvcnicntly 
b nm o In under one cover some 
eighteen articles written over the 
past quarter-century. which, despite 
o wide rnnge of topics, ably live up 
to the unity of purpose suggested 
by i lie volume's title. Few c on tern- 
pu/arv historians are better 
oil nipped to speak on behalf of the 
*• oilier Middle AgesTaught by 
Maurice Lombard. Influenced by 
Marcel Mu us? and, above eJl, by 
Flint and B rondel. Professor Le 
Goff is ail editor of Annnlcs, a 
distinguished past president of the 
(former) Vie Section and a bri-1- 
; liant teacher whose Paris seminar 
is a well-known crossroads for con¬ 
temporary scholarcs vngantes. 

The central theme running 
through all Hi esc essays is the rela¬ 
tion of ideas to society. Yet, Le 
Goff's methods for dealing with 
tiiis knotty problem have anything 
but stood still over the years. The 
early essays, grouped under the 
rubrics of work, time and human 
values, are contributions to luider- 
stan ding the Intel] cctnal conse- 
q lienccs of new doss divisions end 
group associations in medieval 
Europe, particularly after the ele¬ 
venth century. The later studies of 
“ culture sa van to ct culture popu- 
laire ” deni chiefly with rituals, 
symbols, drennis and folklore: tliey 
take the study oE medieval culture 
in the direction of historical mu!tro¬ 
pology. 

Two of the best-known early stu¬ 
dies'describe the change “from a 
medieval to u modern social psy¬ 
chology of lime"; which I.o Goff 
associates with the passage from the 
“.temps de PEgHse*' to the f ‘ temps 
du .marchimd”; Against receivl 
vfawfc, tao : argued in I960 tlidt bt-; 
tween the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries merchants acquired “ a 
culture and mental hardware suffi¬ 
cient far reflecting on professional 
problems us well as social, morn! 
mid religious .questions The new 
meutnlily hud serious implications, 
for the interpretation' of time. If. 
time, -ns church theorists main-, 
tpined, bolnnyed only to God, then, 
in theory at-least, the possibility of 
ec mi runic progress was ruled out. 
For,' whether one' considered in¬ 
terest, credit, profits, units of 
work, or u host of : other commer¬ 
cial activities, time' effectively 
equalled 'money. Parallels to this 
conflict 'existed 1 In the intellectual 
sphere. Was knowledge itself some¬ 
th in u which could be measured, 
lion glit and sold, or was sclent in, as 
monastic -writers , maintained, - a 
.dorunn De/ ? 

' . Early. Christian' thin kerb renewed 
ami. ■ amplified ridens about time 
from late! ancient thoyght. But 
ihpy concerned themselves chiefly 
with theological issues. From the 
Wye* eleventh century .mare scienti¬ 
fic notions were' introduced 
through' Arabic astronomy.' The 
older theory was also undermined 
Hy ■ commercial practice? in the 
towns |n which a -key role was 
played by the merchant. Fnr, as 
Soon as market activity became 
organized On any scale, die men* 
surc-maut of time was Inevitable. A 
new set -of ■ prioricios appeared; 
'.prices,.^which rose and xdl over 


iw^yngM* .. Jrhleh . : I'Oairtatedlj^rolltq; 
‘ I Vjd pMC^eJwoiglttS and: measures* 
' tylqcli determined lemporpl Ejuclua- 


conccplion of time yielded on 
worldly affairs, the merchant 
none the loss i-emincd it “ as the 
other linrr/iin nf hi^ existence”, 
living one time professionally. 
anorh-M' religiously. Ife could at 
mice lie successful in bus;ness and 
yet remain a good Christian, hope¬ 
ful of salvation. fi» the end the 
church was compelled to adapt to o 
new, divided moral universe. 

Le Goff’s studies of work, time 
and religious values are a vote in 
favour of integrating moral issues 
into the wider context of economic 
and social change; hut they dis¬ 
tance themselves- intelligently from 
writers who have too narrowly 
focused on individual classes, geo¬ 
graphical areas, or sectarian move¬ 
ments. Using somewhat similar 
methods of analysis lie brings 
refreshing perspectives to a num¬ 
ber of central issues ill the early 
and later Middle Ages. One of theso 
is the relation of the tripartite divi¬ 
sion of madieval society into thaso 
who laboured, prayed, or fought, 
to the ideology of monarchy and the 
economic rcuowal of the period 
between the ninth and the twelfth 
centuries. Another is the legitlmizof 
tion of formerly " illicit ” pro¬ 
fessions after 1100. The uew mdfiers 
—the artisans, doctors, surgeons, 
innkeepers and even prostitutes— 
were given tho status of recognized 
occupational roles as taboos on such 
activities as usury, blood-letting and 
work itself gradually disappeared, 
During the fifteenth century com¬ 
parable problems arose in the 
world of public authority and 


student financing in the universi¬ 
ties. They a iso affected the nicdievul 
university's “ consciousness of 
itself At the opposite end of the 
lime-scale, Le Goff secs in “the 
silence of the high Middle Ages nn 
work and workers ” the refusal of 
an entrenched, buck ward-looking 
rural £lite to face changing social 
realities toward the end of the 
Empire. 

From rite real lives of peasants, 
artisans and merchants it Is a short 
step to the analysis of the “ popu¬ 
lar” versus ‘'learned” life of the 
mind. In a seminal paper on 
Merovingian culture (19G7) Le 
Goff argued that the division 
between learned and popular 
traditiotis in the West goes back 
to ulie fifth nr sixth century 
when, us Dag Norberg put it, the 
Latin language subdivided into 
several forms corresponding to dif¬ 
ferent social and cultural mlHmix, 
Two iiuerdopoudeiu phenomena 
arising roughly about tlio same time 
combined to bring about a lasting 
cleavage between "culture cldric- 
ale” and “traditions folklorlques”i 
the emergence of tho rural pea¬ 
santry as a coherent social entity, 
which permanently disrupted the 
class paUerus of the later ancient 
world, and the increasing monopoli¬ 
zation of literacy (that is, lnlinity) 
by the clergy, which tended to 
obliterate, historicizo, or trivialize 
popular practices. 

Yet the folklore survived and was 
transformed, as he illustrates in two 
familiar dragon legends. Waller 
Map and Gervois of Tilbory both 
narrate a story In which a nobleman 
finds himself married to a young 
girl, Mlluslne, who turns out to be 
a female serpent In disguise. By 
the end of Hie twelfth century the 


Crushing the Cathari 


By R. L. de Lavignc 

MICHCLRO QUE BERT -. 

L*Epop£c cathare 
Two volumes 

Toulouse ; Privat. 2G0fr the set. 


In the last decade there bus 
been u proliferation of books In¬ 
tended for a general audience con¬ 
cerning tlie Cotliarist litircsy, which 
spread widely In south-wedtern 
Prance~(OcclMiiia) during the lata 
twelfth and early thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, and the crimdo which It 
provoked. Unfortunately this in¬ 
crease in quantity has scarcely, 
been matched by one iii quality. 
Many worlts offer no more than a 
i-Asumd of the already known. On to 
Buch i , 6sum£s are all tno often 
grafted the anachronistic prejudices 
of their uuthors. 

The most notable exception to 
this depressing state of affairs is 


Michel Roquebert’s reconstruction, 
in - greater detail than, has pre¬ 
viously been attempted, of the 
events of the Albigenslan Crusade. 
He argues that once the "what” 
questions (vave been - dealt with. Hie 
* why" questions . will become 
simpW to answer. 

- Taken too literally, such an 
approach wbuld be |. simplistic. 
Roqnebert, however, seusiblv c6n- 
fronts the crucial methodological 
problems in the introduction to 
each of the two volumes and dis¬ 
cusses many others as they arise in 

*?(:-Bit - ebcouhL; 1 *'ttis 

‘meittoR 1 b tfefjlfcukiriy auccesiluiiqVi. 
setting out: the story with paSist^k- 
Ing qat-e,’ and tvifh a liberal tisc of 


talc was well known from 
to Finycnee. Its tneiamorteft 
Goff mumtiiins, was not nnlu j ' 1 
internal, literacy facton™ 

h j£" ,c “l developments mS 

the story, such as settluntent a „S 
land clearance. The lunaid 
Marcel provides anotbe? examok 
Using Forlunat'is's Vito Marceft 
his point of depurture. Le Goff (m 
lows Marcel’s dragon from the earlv 
Christian world, where the saint 
overcomes his foe as a "civic, not. 
religious function ”, to its reappear, 
ance in the sculpture of Notre Dame 
between 1165 and 1230, where So 
now . quite distinct Uadiiiwv 

clencnle et folklorique H mee 
once ugain. 

Tlie Forays Into " historical anriira- 
pology ” cover a wide range. In k 

brilliiiiit essay Le Goff enumerates 
the medieval fantasies associated 
with the Indian Ocean which were 
finally swept away by the wave ol 
exploration in the late fifteenth 
century. His observations will un 
doubtedly stimulate students of the 
subsequent period of English colon¬ 
ization Df India, when illusions 
about the subcontinent were differ¬ 
ent but no less persistent. In siij] 
another lengthy essay he investi¬ 
gates tlie symbolism of feudal rites 
of initiation. Le Goff never over¬ 
works his Insights from the social 


Educating the Florentines 


! gyC.B. Schmitt 


jgtUNDO F- VERDE : 

studio fiorenlino 1473-1503 
piterche e document I 
Volume 3 


Though rhe hcgiiinmgs gr. buck 
earlier—and otic can seldom 
neglect the great eiglitceiuh-ceimiiv 
conipilations' on university history— 
it was really in tlie nineteenth cen¬ 
tury that the detailed study of tilt- 
■subject got under way on quire n 
massive scale. Much of Hint work 
was bused upon the new historical 
methodology of Investigating uud 
publishing the earliest primary 


beneath the surface of all his trod; 
one senses a bond of sympathy with 
the common man which recalls 
Michelet, to whom lie devotes i 
perceptive rereading. Hi9 writing is 
rich in insights yet familiar in style; 
he not only finds the right question* 
biit also lias* the courage to ask 
them. 


primary source material rare in a 
work intended chiefly for the gen¬ 
eral public, he manages to avoid 
rehnrbative partisanship. 

True. RoQueb&rt does not cere 
much for Simon de Montfort, mili¬ 
tary leader of the crusade from 
early on, nor for rhe papnl legates, 
especially Ariiaiid-Ainaury. These 
men interpreted Innocent Ill's 
ardors in such n way as to turn n 
crusade Into, a personal conquest. 
Indeed, they were eventually to 
fall out over the division ol the 
spoils. This dislike does not, how¬ 
ever. prevent the author from pre¬ 
senting clearly their point of view 
nor from understanding their prob¬ 
lems. If they exceeded their brief, 
it was because they comprehended 
better than the Pope himself the 
extent of heresy in the region. 
They saw Hint It could never lie 
extirpated successfully unless, tlie 
fuinUy of St Gilles was ousted 
from its position al the head of 
rhe County of Toulouse. They 
were single-minded In trying ro 
achieve this end despite papa! 
indecision. 

As for Montfort and the legates, 
the views and problems of each of 
the major protagonists are given 
careful consideration. In no c on t III 
vacillated because, despite his aim 
of crushing heresy, he debited jus¬ 
tice for all. Peter II, the. Catholic 
king of AragOn, was drawn inexor¬ 
ably and disastrously Into the con¬ 
flict on the side of the fautores of 
heresy ; Montfort represented too 

f treat a threat to his pretensions 
U the area. Philip II of France 
was a distant but menacing char¬ 
acter, ever-consclous of the throat 
the crusade posed to his rights. 
.Indeed* ft is argued that he delayed 
th'e.Wunchiqg of, the- pruqadq by 
ten. yoard until 1209. Count 

Raymond. VJ of Toulouse emerges 
os an Undistinguished lead 


This work is also greatly to b* 
recommended to those not over 
coiiccrned with the more difflcuh 
problems which preoccupy his¬ 
torians. By taking adequate spaw 
in which to let the story untold, 
Roquobert has produced bd 
eminently readable account. Toe 
protagonists cease to appear as card- 
bonrd cutouts- This is as irue ol 
the minor as of the major partici¬ 
pants. He scrupulously preseat*. 1 
survey of tlie heretics know <o : 
have frequented each of the plw* • 
Invested hy the crusaders, p 1 *®- 1 ™ 5 
acquires tin acute sense of the W- 
[crconnecied noble fafuilles PM. 
the!t clients who appear to n*** 
been the mainstay of tho heresy 
its terrei d’tflcciion. die Laurag"*- 
Carcasses, Carbardfis, ' Razfc*. , 
inenis and Minervols. No one sin« 
Jean Guiraud has achievedI-jg 
degree of immediacy, even it, 
his predecessor, Roquebert appw 
in serious danger of ovcrestlrnetiu 
the degree to which the local iw. 
iitv wns affected. Nor does ft 
attempt to explain why . c ? r JJ, a J ^ 
whs so attractive to noble circle* 
liiis particular region. ' s j. 

It is, however, In Ms eccounf 
the diplomatic and mjUtarj ® jJ. 
the latter well illurtrttedI 
sketch-maps and by • 0 2JSJ 


n- , n „- publishing the earliest primary 
. U59pp. Fresso Menionc sources. Understandably, research 

; Dooeolcane . L50.000. began with the study of the clocu- 

: -■■■■' 11 —-.. ~ .. ments concerning the medieval 

j. roots of the older universities. Thut 

Universities and their history hove 5ta 8e of investigation was often sup- 
i teen a subject of interest for at P ol ' le d by _ uhe universities them- 
Ifjst 400 years, nnd Riccobono's f e,ves * which by that time had 
iffk on Padua from the six- become i iwnensijigly conscious 
rmnh century, and Wood’s on ot HieJr history and had begun to 
Orfbftf from the seventeenth, arc collect the important documents and 
(dir useful today. Much or the Pouted materials into -special 
(jrifcr -work—and indeed many archives. A very large part of the 
inaS« up to the present day—was best wor H on individual universities 
| fasted to illustrating the import- was carried out by professors or 
art of a single university. In fact archivists w ji 0 saw as their 
wM books on univei-sities have m . ls f lo . n to publicize die past glories 
: bio written out of extremely of “ leir own alma mater. 

SWoBST h&SVfSS , Tt u was at flie end of ** nine 

Sg depees of obfecSvity Tnd cen , tWy on into che fir « 

Skrly°precision—are stti 1 brine dec 2f les « of «* e twentieth that 

3Sf JRSrS S comSarat'ivS “J *S£6?' "T 

store, at least for the post-ntedi- medieval cernnH?* 8 b ^ d the 
mi period, are rat e, but two such in fP r« ln DDn F °. r sorae 

nuthetic attempts, tiiose of Rash- SISSt if i L b ^ n .1° ^? nfl 
All (revised version) and dTrsay world t Wnp fcar *ThI2!i the ■E lrar 
tab now over forty years ohl, must on ? in |Jisltv 
«9I rank as the best imldoc rn nn on ,,nl /ersity history did not 

tfadva and compfcx subject, wevo' InlHa^r-d a T® C i'f c j P T * r °J ect 5 
Plough in many wnvs the timo '5 rei ° initiated. Indeed, many of 

H ttUI qot 1 ripe for a comporntlve bemm InJlL'i kill’d d olrea<,y b . ee '? 
mb, far' too much work on riia ? e S ,,n wnguisned or were pushed 

Rof SvSLS <0 tokS tZnn n“i’ ly in P MUMteorted 
of the sister institution fifty °VL?jl. e tllls ’ |,er ’ 

lUudown the road let nlnno nnf. ‘ ,a P s i Nes the fact that, once we 
.* iLr ^Ss tap" Set keyond the Middle Ages, die 
tot of the difficulty is that uni- ff, taut , ““K 0 "Meertal for nearly 
why history as an independent c “^vei sities is multiplied many- 
. Mdrf study Is so poorly^ organ- S* d, j W « d m 10 shec F F 85 * oi 
jsi, the lines of commu.ii?ufion jJ?} 1 * 1 *II d,a !Si“ for pubHca- 

working scholars so feeble, 3 undoul) t edl y ® daunting 

M access to a wide range of 0,,e, 

IS? 1 ', 5* ate r| a ^ s already pub- A second contributing factor musr 
is Jar from cosy. He in die fact that the prevailing 


sketch-maps ana “j 

Sonia's photographs, that ^oq ue , ■ 
is triumphant. Here is W. 
because over-condensed, relMio. 

battles and apparently 

diplomatic manoeuvres but a 
tating and moving word 

especially true of 
volume, which covers on P ^ 0 f 
the years 1213-16-The «?°S"Sad 
the events leading 
of die battle bl 
which'saw the def 
Peter II, ironically 
yenr previously of ■vr-Triosa 
Muslims at Las 
mas tor lv. This victory *8 , 


TOE VOL TAIRE FOUNDATION 

WCH REDUCTIONS FOR 1978 

foe bicentennial pear of the deaths o/ Voltaire and Rousseau, 
°f tl,e Voltaire Foundation will he avail able al 
j, ri 7 ial ; the prices of volumes-published prior to 1978 will 

by SO per ceiit for new and existing subscribers, and all other 
wtrsMlll receive a discount of 40 per cant. Institutions pill ha 
tpread tha ctfst of their ordars ovar two or three pears. 

^keouMs and terms will apply only to orders rccoivcd 
(U,( f libraries ure urged to take advantage 
0p,,orI,m,l F Lo complete their holdings or to place new 

^jBteils of cech series appear below. A full catalogue is available 
u*.L j 3e f lt on request; simply write * 1978 catalogue ’ on your • 
teHhiii 5ent * to The Voltaire Foundation, at the Taylor 
St Giles, OxFord OX1 3NA, England. 

^Subscriptions should be addressed to B. H. Blackwell Ltd, 
flg t? r6et ' °*ford OX1 2ET, England, or (in North America) 
d4'Bbx 555, Forest Grove, Oregon 97116, USA, from 
catalogues may also be obtained. . . 

j .complete works of voltaire 
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^or\JrL Barber and an international committee. The edition wi|l . 
tBL 19904 ~ BIBS » Pl us indexes, and completion is expected in the■ 
w*d. j t e llte, ‘ Br y works (volumes 1-84), eight volumes have 
Vtilfill!? i- Co,lr **POriti«ice and related documents (volumes 85- 
ted * n The reduced prices shown are those offered 
. y subscribers ; 2. La Jlenriade, £13.25 (normal price 

price £26.50) ; 53-55. Commentates 
tytof re (normal price £51.50) ; 59. La Philosophic de 

^ (nofmaI Price £1450) ; 81-82. Notebooks, £13.75 (normal 

Pflca £9lT) Correspondence and related documents J £470.50 



^Voltaire and the eighteenth.cpntury . 

^ Volume* 1-29 are now availMile ofl fnicrO^cbe ai 
1 Volumes- 30-170 art ^f/ecW to new and existing 
-WW [normal ‘price £2,100). All volumes may b ? : 
Wrately at tlie same dI$couiiL 


new of iiiiL-IIccina] nnd culiural 
iMsinry emphasized tlie Ru'naibSJiicu 
■vs an urj of ari, cei'uinnny and 
poinip, centred nn the cxlriivngant 
court life of the time and certainly 
nut nn the universities, where foiil 
and tedious medieval tjuisijuiliuo 
were seen to have wasted the young 
minds of generation after genern- 
iinn. Why should one concern one- 
self with dry academic disputation 
in Lutin when the glories or Medici 
court processions and the way aristo¬ 
crats decorated their palaces and 
put symbolic images on die walls 
of churches were there to provide 
scholars on the make with a career 
of excitement and reward ? 

In recent years, however, there 
lias been a certain change in 
scholarly fashion. Increasingly a new 
energy • has been focused nn 
university history, much of It 
cfaiO'cd on the Renaissance period. 
Inis is partially attributable to dm 
new-found interest in social history, 
since the student olass provides a 
useful group of peers with which to 
work, sometimes oEfering a type of 
documentation not easily found 
elsewhere. The work of Lawrence 
Stone and his followers, the pro- 
posed new history of the University 
of Oxford, the Paduan Qtifirferm 
and Acta graduum and the nmgnlfi- 
rent recent volume on Leiden all 
in different ways show the revived 
interest in die subject. Perhaps the 
best indication of tlie sub- 
discipline’s coming of age is to be 
found in the new Bthliographie 
internationals de Vhistoire des 
university (1973E). What is still 
lacking, however, Is a society and a 
journal devoted specifically to the 
subject, chough History of Educa¬ 
tion (founded in 1972) now fills 
part of the gap, at least for the 
English-speaking world, even if its 
locus is too Anglocentric for 
comfort. 

It is also increasingly evident that 
the role of university culture during 
the late medieval and early modern 
period was more important than 
previously thought. Recent work in 
the history of science shows ihm 
universities. were not always as 
backward as is usually thought or, 
if they ware, that a Galileo could 
sharo in these doflcicncios, Charles 
Lohr’s work Is showing not only how 
pervasive unlvorsity (nnd extrn- 
uuiversity) Arlstotelianlsm was, 
even during the high Renaissance, 
but also how many of the key 
figures of Renaissance culture In 
ono way or another wrote on the 
corpus Aristatelicuin, Tho more 
work that Is done on humanistic 
education, the inoro clonrly do we 
sec how integral It was to univer¬ 
sities and how the universities in 
turn contributed to Its diffusion and 
amplification not only at Sturm’s 
Strasbourg and Melanchthou’s 
Wittenberg, but also front Aberdeen 
to Cracow and from Uppsala to 
Coimbra. Coper Mean astronomy (In 
some of its aspects at least),, 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, 
Aldrovandi’s researdies on natural 
history, and various studies ort mili¬ 
tary engineering; >vere all cheek; by 
jowl in lata Sixteenth-century uni¬ 
versities. Only at one’s peril can one 
now try to Interpret the intellectual 
history of the Renaissance without 
paying due attention to wiwt was 
happening in the universities. 

Florence, 6f course, was the very 
epitome of the Renaissance,, and 
the popular textbook view of that 
city is stl|I based on a rajher 
idealistic picture in which .'the. 
Platonic Academy Inspired a ppridd 
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Wlmi effect i hi s may liavp I mil nn 
iis inic-llt-ctual ilcvda|iim.-i)F can only 
be guessed at, but it is true ilmr 
many l-'liiren tines—including Ciu- 
vuiini tic Medici (Inter [’ope I.l-h X) 
and GuJik-o Galilei—did (heir ad¬ 
vanced study at Pisa, roughly ihu 
same distance from Florence as Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge lire from London. 
Nor could _ the fourteen-year-old 
Cardin ai Giovanni have been the 
only homesick Florentine ckm- 
ptinilisia to complain thaL in Pisa 
"6 conic essere In ysola per dura M , 

He survived there, nevertheless, 
even without the conventional discs 
allowed by more modern times, to 
crown his studies in 1492 bv a 
public disputation followed by h un 
suutuoso ricevJmento 

, Hie cultural penalty paid by 
Florence for translating the studio 
cannot have been too great, allowing 
tor periods of disruption In the early 
sixteenth century when Pisuu- 
Florontinc relations were not always 
too cordial. Still, during the Ducal 
and Gnanducal period Pisa 
flourished, and the road along the 
Arno was well worn by young 
scholars making their way to - the 
city of S Ranlcri in quest of qua!i> 
ficatlous in law or medicine. 

. 'The nttempt to shed new light on 
Hie Florentine-Pisan studio lias been . 
undertaken With vigour by Ar¬ 
mando F. Verde. The first two 
volumes of his work appeared in 
1973 and now, just four years later, 
wo have two more massive tomes, 
bused upon almost exhaustive archi¬ 
val and manuscript research con¬ 
trolled by the judicious use of 

C rimed sources. In light of what 
as already been said, It should be 
noted that the title of the work is 
misleading, since It deals more with 
Pisa than with Florence. Be this as 
It may, the work is of impressive 
proportions and is the sort of re¬ 
search upon which future studies of 
the Italian Renaissance ought to be 
based. It shows unequivocally that 
extensive projects can still be 
carried through by hard-working, 
well-organized individuals, while co¬ 
operative ventures can take years 
to complete. . . 

The first two volumes of Fr 
Verde’s work dealt with the officials 
nnd teachers of the university, be¬ 
sides providing a general biblio¬ 
graphical orientation. Tlie volumes 
we are hero considering toll us what 
can bo learnt about the students. 
Tlie matriculation records far the 
period arc lost and this lack can be 
alleviated only in part by recourse 
to notorial and other types of archi¬ 
val documents, to contemporary 
correspondence, and to other 
extant materials. 

By assiduously sifting all of this 
.material Fr Verde has come up with 
a surprising amount of information. 

He has been able to identify some 
1,600 students during- the thlrty-yenr 
period in question. Less than a half 
were Florentines and about 15 per 
cent came from outside Italy; mostly 
from tlie Iberian Peninsula and from 
France j but there were a handful of 
Englishmen, . among - them Gntcyn 
and Linacre, who studied I with tne 
great Polidan. Other famous names 
include Amerigo Vespucci, Alois- 
andro Farnese (later Pope Paul III), 
Cesare Borgia, Francesco Guicciar- . 
din!, facapo Nardi. Giovanni Nesl* 
and Filippo di Filippo Strozzl; fa 
mention only: a .few. Inserted. Into 
tho vast documentation which Fr 
Verde, give* gre whole groups of r 
dpqumeqw, .Iqcludirig jnuny .Jdttafo. 
but ateo. Inventories of 'libraries,- V 
frMch .bell us. much about the edu- 
cationtd situation in Quattrocento 
Florence.. . ■ 

This broad scope of interprets- 
tion ab-o makes Impossible do include 


Herbert von Line in 

Deutsche IVfialerei des 
Klassizismus nnd der 
Romanlik 1760 b&s 1040 

1978. El wit 2<iu Suite n kind . 

197 AbbilUtingcn uuT 160 Til c In, 
da von lb FarhlnTcIn. Lcirnm. 
Siihskripiionspreis his 31.1.1'J7’> 
DM ‘iR.-. NormaIprcis ;ib 1,2. I*J7’I 
1>M 1IX,- 

Scliicksale deutscher 

Baudenkmale 

im zweiten Wclfkrieg 

Line Documentation dcr Solution 
Will TotJilverlustc auf dem Cichicl 
der DDR.I Icrousgegebcn uiul 
redakLionell bcarbeltct von 
Got/ EckttrtH. 1978. 2 Diindo 
zuMiinmcn 552 Scilcn mit 
2040 Abhildungcn. Iii Scliuher. 
Suhskrlptionsprejs bis 31.1.1979 
DM15 8,-. N ornmlpLCia nb J. 2. J 979 
DM 180,-' 


Ferdinand Grcgorovius 

Geschichteder Stadt 
Rom im Mittclaltcr 

Voni V, bis zura XVI.. Juhrhundcit . 

\hllst3ndige Ausgabe In vice 
UMndcn, herausgegchen von 
Wiildemar Kampf. 1978. E(wa 
3000 Scilcn mlt 234 ganzseiligeii 
Abhildungcn nsch'alien Vhrliigcn. 
Lcincn in Kussottc DM I48 r 

Alexander Demandt 

Metaphem fiir 
Gcschichte 

Sprachbililcr und Glckli nissc i n\ 
hislorisch-polltiichen Dcnkon. -.' 
1978. Etwa 520 Scitcn, Leinort ehu 
DM 98,- 


Pelcr\Mt|mewski 

Der traurige Goit 

Richard Wtgnor in solncn llefilcn. 
1978. Elwn 320 SeiCon mlt 
38 Nolenbolsplelcn und 14 Abbif- 
dungen uudlfcjn, Lcincn DM 34,- 

RudolfprcilTcr 

Geschichte der 
KlassischenPhilologic 1 

\hn den AnfUngen bis zum Ende 
des Hellenisraus. 2 , durchgcsehcnc . 
Aunaae. 1978 . 372 Sellen. 

Paperback DM 28,- 
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iam AusgSbgdesMIrtelalters 

: 3;j tl unjhgoseb'ene uod ergtinzlc 
AuilHge:'352 SoltfenmJt 567 Abblb 
dungeri im Ibxt und auf 64 Taicln. 
Lcincn DM.49,- 

Ba.nd II: Von der Renaissance 
biizur Gegemrart 

3., durcbgeschcne und ergflnzle 
Aull|ge. 3 75 Seif en n>l1535 Abbil- 
dungenim Hvxl'und auf CSThfeta* 
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Rnnd 7: Resideoaal und Landslide 
in wien, jNicdCrdstcrraleh umldcnt 
. Buigcnlaud. Ibn Laurin Lucfmcr. ■ . 
368 Selten mil 38 Abhildungcn im 
Text, einer uberrichtskarte uml ' 
310 Abbildungen auf 164 Tkfcfn. 
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Rolcwlnck (Wcmcr), Eaiciculm 5 ft* ftfin 

Tentponnn, Venice, 1485, sold on 

9ih May, from the Qtaxbournc Library Part II 

Whether private collections or individual 
properties) hammer prices were record breaking, 
giving Bond Street’s Book Department its 
best season ever. 


1977-1978 

Total Sales £ 7 , 400,000 

INCUNABULA & PRINTED BOOKS 
Hroxbournc Library Part I and ir,£i,353j^°7» 
including 14 th/! 5 th November, 15 th century 
German block book, £ 180,0005 8 th/ 9 th May, 

1 st edition Valturius, DeRc Milltari, Verona, 

£3<5,0005 Carl and LilyPforzhcimcr Foundation, 

35 volumes, £ 179,828 

WESTERN M ANUSCRIPTS 

The property of the late Major J. R. Abbey, 

20 th June, £ 239 , 430 ; 1 rth July, Hours of 
Raoul d’Ailly, £ 130,000 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND 
POST MEDIEVAL MANUSCRIPTS 
16 th May, single letter from Lucrccia Borgia, 
£ 8 , 500 ; 24 th/ 25 th July, Jane Austen autograph 
manuscript of “The Watsons”, £ 33,000 

ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS 
AND MINIATURES 

Hagop Kevorkian sale, 3 rd April, £ 871,800 
17 th/i 8 th July, single unrecorded page from 
the Hamzft-Nama, 1570 , £ 32,000 

NATURAL HISTORY 

15 th May, Redoutd, Liiiaccs, £ 36,000 

TRAVEL 

13 th February, Bl&eu, Lc Grand Atlas, 12 vol., 
£ 38,000 

. MUSIC 

261 I 1 June, St. Michael's College, Tenbury Wells, • 
Toulouse-Philidor Collection, £ 139,548 


Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co., 
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Adolf Hitler und sein Architekt 


Ein anderer Hitler 

/ Barlcht seines Archliekten Hermann Gieslsr 
Erlabnlsas ■— OeiprSche — Retie* Iona n ■ 

'680 Sejt'e'h — 80 Bllder, Sklizert und Zelch-. ' 
nunfleri - Format 18x24 cm - Qin. mil 
3 chuUumath|ap DM . 38 ,-- ‘‘ * ‘ 1 , 

leefi a-ebei .0820 x '' ; . ■ : ■, 

Nach Ober 30 Jrihren brlchl Adolf Hitlers' 

' psraBnllcher Archltekt eeln Qchwelg'ert, 
Professor Hermann Qteller achIldart In 
' dlasom alemberaubenden Buch die Archl- 
tekturvlalonen Adolf Hltlera und etellt dloae 
:vPlahunaen ih den weltgesohlchillchan und ■ ■ 

• .r-:; >;*. 

Hdrroamv Bleiiar- Obetniihrn^nlohl Bur'dle- 
archltek»ori|adie NeUge^tallung' yQn Unz ; 

. . und MUndi art, goridern war auch, von Adolf • 

Neufcra^halniihfl - '. Hitler ,rtlt dar Planund beaohderer Und 

... MOUWBCnwnunq ■ . - ■ pri Vatpr Baufon wle Alterasltz und Grab- . 

..i'-i ’■ aWtebaatiftragt. _ . r.. . 

Vertrautar deaFQhrelre dee Deiittthen Reiches berlchtet er. 1 
elndrlnfillch Ober blsiane.meiat unbekennte Tatsachen. Ala oft alnzlfler - 
I, T aohgeitMBB imdvQesprachaparlher Adolf Hltlera alnd Qloslara Aiifzelch- 


/y <?/*« 

MIN ANDl-RCR 

HITLER 


ir.nr sriNt::-; *v.< mri.Kitu 
m:RM-\SHOlF.SU:R. 


. 


BerlQht. aln wahrheleoatrojies Blld^ei;. Per^nllehkelt Adolf Hltlera unti trIU ■ 
.y.m yviepen und Umatehi VerZBr/unggn und Fehldautungeh' aTnlgar Zell- 
.aeugen enlflflgen. So; jst dieses Buch nldjt ;pur elnStandardwerk tlbef Ar 1 - ■ 
chltakluT !m prltton Retch, sonde rn vpr aliem elnfe uneraslzllche Quelle ium 
VetelOodols Adolf Hltlera, eetner Entsriieidungen undBelner ZeTt. 
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Timnietic. -nus we sec inm > leceiving iiiMructinn .. 

Flnrciuines of the period were three types of schools ihciV. 
offered more possibilities than is also h number of otW< ETT 1 ' 
usualIv realized. Much bus been .similar training as clerics in S,"* 
written about humanistic education schools, mid these are not inrR.J'! 
in the language arts, but little about in the statistics. Further resJrH. • 
the place of mathematics in Renais- needed to determine their niimi? 11 
smice education. Young Florentines which might be quite subsianri 1 

were thus numerate ns well as The net result of all this is ih». ' 

literate, an Important point to he s re now arriving at a point wLr 

kept in mind when coming to we can determine with some 

evaluate what culture meant 111 the nf accur. -y the numbers of Floren 


those who speak Basque 


By Douglas Gifford 

fj tlbro bianco del Kusknrn 
Pitted by Martin de Ugulilo 


qualify as ono of the 
in universities during 


evaluate what culture meant in the nf accur. -y the numbers of Flor/n 
Renaissance. tines vho received some instruction 

The “ scuola d'abaco” is nothing jj ^ p S rSjUSfli* ski,,s duri »Mhe 
more than instruction In the elemen- [JfJ jl”'J UI 7’ as « 
larv arithmetical operations (some- i*£ UC tl ) e nm ' 

times including basic geometry as J po J , £ «u^S C k U “ 'i ersil ?' 
well) necessary not only for the .<<<» ® ® would be that m 

mercantile trade and banking which JJJJlvl!?^bSfc iiSu^riin" !£“ 
v/ere so important in Florence, but ner^aos a ronVi^nf 1 ^^ 1 ’ [ r * 

also for such things as the building '^F orent n^ 'XSJa ft Bt “■*» 
trades and many kinds of engineer* Smjie, ^ !ba° 8 fm^«^ dva / aC i? 1 
ing. Can liistorlans of architecture g} 1 ™ < S P**« 

continue to focus much longer on Detwcen 1 ‘sa and Florence), 
the origins of the decorative detail It would be difficult to over- 
found on vindowsill and pedinieul estimate the value of the ratv data 
without equally concerning them* which Fr Verde has given us. Thi* 
selves with the theory and practice sort of Information, culled from 1 
which allowed walls to bear tbo wide variety of sources, is of poteo- 
loads they do or to keep log&ia from rial use to scholars in many fields, 
crumbling into tlio lops or dining His own commentary and anaiyiei 
noblemen ? are admirably succinct, but at the 

Nor is Florence unique. Fr time remarkably informative. 

Verde's work, along with that of Moreover, thoy are quite free from 
Van Egmond and Goldthwaltc, has the vapid generalizations in which 
uncovered the tip of the iceberg for «*W historians are wont to indulge. 
Tuscany, but a similar pattern can wishing to distinguish thcnnchM 
be discerned for Bologna end from ,r mcre editors and archival 
Venice, and one suspects for else- scholars. 

where in the peninsula as well. It Though the studio of Florence- 
is perhaps • time to note diat the pisu does not qualify as ono of the 
class of seml-litorato Florentine major European universities during 
artisans included not only paintors ^ho period covered by these volumes, 
and sculptors, but engineers, being as it was at die centre of much 
builders, stone masons, and many whicH became of great influence, it 
others. takes on a key vole. Pojltlau's ttu- 

Tho implications of “fnnciulU a dents, to glvo just one example, 
scuola" are. however, even greater, wero at the very forefront of the 
With the detailed analyses, demo* development of humanistic phUo- 
graphic and otherwise, which the logical method throughout Europe 
Intensive work in die Florentine for the next several generations, 
arohivos of the past generation lias Moreover, all university documents- 
yielded, we should be able to gain tion of tnls sort contributes to an 
some -icture of what proportion of overall picture of tho role of unw- 
the population, of what was perhaps erslties .In Renaissance culture. 

The reactionary reformer 

_ ULiL ' i---.- - bis fifty-seven years More pl*J** 

muiiy parts; slmulumcously orte 

By Claire Cross of die ruling elite of the cuyof 

__... London, a practising and succcsfiu 

. —. . 11 ' g=a lawyer, a- scholar of Europno 

. reputa, a prauilneut member M 

DEltEK 1V1L80N. Parliament at a dine when rtf 

England In the Age of Thomas More crown needed to involve Parliament 

961 nn • pmnnHn 0*5 more and more Iii die governmem 

261pp. Gianada. £5.95. q( |Jie countTy| llc rose 1« hlsh# 

...' ' ■ ■■ years to become Lord ChaUMllw, 

replacing Wolsoy in 1529. b'* 
In dlls, visually atfractive serios dlfforont sphcl-es of actiWty pro^ 

designed primarily for the general apposite oppordjnldos fOT . 

reader Grauada have already pub- si on of urban life, ediica 
lieiiod England in the Age of patrouago, crime and PJJjSTC 
Chaucer, England in the Age of and, looming oVov all, Pf> 1,n P • 
Hogarth, Cobbett’s England and, a early Tudor England. 

little more confined . in range, w.„_ ,ufPa,- et i from « 

ru>fnr>e'n,>ai nn ,i Tn nil ttm vnlumec. Where More ditreiea “ . , llri 


—* ,oint is lhat the fac- 
tois which have combined lo make 
the unsque country the most pow¬ 
er till and advanced industrial area 
in Spain arc also those that mili- 
tntc iigam st its languuge. liver 
since Lhe twelfth century (and pos¬ 
sibly before) there has been evi¬ 
dence Of irOllminillC. fisllina nml 


<i7oa Bilbao: Real Acudc-mia do deuce of ircmmininc, fishing, and 
lilengua Vasco. at ? l&r occupations there, together 


with the growth of a vigorous In¬ 
dustrial society. The Basques' posi¬ 
tion has meant that their land is 


*nor u j validity with r emriCs to ™ peninsula 

?H^i ? *whidi^arrived 1.500 years f 1 ' 00 . 1 Europe proper. Since the 

S' bcfonging iS to D sucli lll peop°os ^S'of ^ ® 

Sfat one rime conliminlly being ^]i n8t ? n °- r Napoleon, 

; fi 0Ut p^c U t C rly On wherf n riiere ?** JSSdS cSdfa 

1 SsSy celuralized govern- 

; um. Such was the case of Basque, .i olu J! t !_ y i.U 16 wealthy 


By Claire Cross 


HUie Book of Basque This is a ™ c ea-uca- 

pjbstadtial compendium of mono- w S!J. as for c h^r Spanish 

K by different authors on J hi * wide- 

hmcU of the Basque language: T se Casrtlinn Spanish 

C, cultural and political ^ m ? n . 8 d,Q . 

ipproacliea to it; a history of tho EL a D ;.„ QS ^ e! ’ t ' ,at . administered the 
fiage Itself and of its litera- ltaeH , came to be 

. tun; the socio-economic factors as . a r«r^ .dialect with 

datUe affected it; ethnic, social P™? cu ! tllral offociafl potential, 
ud administrative considerations ““ mueteenth century town and 
ts Idstory ; juridical and c<»unh-y became even more sharply 

S I cations; the treatment of i , “ lnrix f“ with Bilbao and Vitoria's 
e minority languages in ohgai«chies opposed more and more 
tier parts pf the world; and the “ “?«*» eemry and to such 

nblttns of.bilingualism. communities as the miteiglcsias of 

. . . , Vizcaya or tho Cofrud/a Arriaga of 

ft most be pointed out at once A-lava. 
ds these monographs liavo littlo 

a do with tlie Basque language as Had this , pattern of events 
nA, apart from one short chopter remained thore is no doubt that 
kJ.M. Bara i idler An on Basque as Basque would already have dis- 
fe expression of a culture. Rather appeared as a living language. Bur 
k Ike compilation concerned with two situations arose which (miin- 
^ddailng attitudes taken towards tcntionally) halted its decline, 
by successive peninsular Firstly, as tho seventeenth and 
and with comparable cighteenth-ccntui'y govornmont of 
««y situations in other coun- Spain became progressively more 
htTne contributors are for the centralized, continuing claims by 
wpttt well-attested writers, yet the Basques for exempt ion from 
wiMorto be wilting bore at taxes and for a mensuru of econo- 
WFjiasiiro, rather as if they tjrtc autonomy, became.more and 
rductant to givo an opinion, more irksome to Madrid. It wus in 
JJ* f0r “neo, the nrlgms of the interusts of Basquo iudnslrlal- 
J*®” 1 * discussed, it is the ists to preserve such prlvllcgos, 
bibllocrophicftl references which they had enjoyed since 
wln r l !i.i ua ° 0 t0 l )\ c ,ea<cl . Before Uie fifteenth century, and 
uhJmSiL ‘, omo ve *7 skimpy and which were often written into their 
■MUo* 1 of the charters or fucros. These wero con- 
The notes rheni- sidernblo cohcessiona (a fact Judi- 
riioy vnry In ciously ignored by the writors of 
tborouglmos8. the Lihro Blanco), and had been n 

Blanco could also Jmvo nia J° r * aclo i in rfco to wcoltli 
with on editor rather than P^porily of tho region. 

ffcwuribuS^tond to^enoat o^e But <l «ring the eighteenth and 
Jrter, particuffly when r^cLuni- ni, ioteonth ceniurioa tho Madrid 
to y tho origiSi if Bovernment succeeded in eroding 

S?* *} ,s{ ory in order to take a 
l^™Bjump at the particular sub- 
igjT*. or she. has in vlow. The 


much of Lhe effectiveness nf die 
cnaricrs, iherchy pruviiking si 
fierce _ resistunce from B.isquu 
uidiisiriiilists and the commurciul 
classes, who fought to get them 
hack ngtiiii. One nf the chief wea¬ 
pons _ in this struggle was their 
identity <m Basques, us people pus- 
sessing an undent trnditinn und a 
venerable language. This tongue, 
though not actually spoken by the 
majority of townspeople or die in¬ 
dustrial classes, was now seen in a 
new light. It was much encouraged 
and acquired a new prestige; 
scholars from all over Europe 
began to study it, one or two apolo¬ 
gists tried to convince people that 
it was the language of the Ark, 
and all commented on its unique 
character and imponderable ori¬ 
gins. The impetus given to Bnsquo 
In the nineteenth century was rein¬ 
forced by the Nationalist movement 
itself when Sabin q Arana, a 
devoted student of Basque, founded 
the Partido Nacional Vasco In 1895. 

Secondly, there was the Church. 
The area around Durango In Viz¬ 
caya was historically regarded as a 
hot-bed of heresy: In sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury Navarra there were witchcraft 
accusations; at the end of the six¬ 
teenth century the French Basque 
area was suspect because of 
the fabrications and persecutions 
of De Lancre: politically die 
Franco-Basque frontier was inse¬ 
cure because of the smuggling 
trade; and finally, the French 
Protestant region of B4arn was too 
near. It was deemed an urgent task 
properly to evangelize the whole 
Basque country, and after die 
Council of Trent and as part of the 
Counter-Reformation, Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries conducted a kind of Cru¬ 
sade to this cud, Tlieir orders were 
to teach the Catechism and to 

t n-each—In Basque. In time this 
Ink between clergy and language 
became vital, nnd the Libro Blanco 
asserts that had It not been for this 
move by the Church, Basque would 
not be spoken anywhere today. 

The present si million of Basque, 
then, is Lhe consequence of a com¬ 
plex series of oventsi die-policy-of 
centralizing governments and reac¬ 
tions against it; the. discourage- 
snout or Basque in schools oy 
Franco and many others before 
him ; tho central authorities’ fenr of 
nationalist saparatismo; a determi¬ 
nation to preserve tbo Basque Inn-. 
tfuago at all costs; the clergy’s 
use of Basquo in the fight against 
Protestantism arid heresy. The 
future of Basque may bo uncertain, 
but today the interest nnd enthus¬ 
iasm for it arc intense. The ikas- 
tolas f or schools whoro Basque is 
caught, numbered throe in 1960; it) 
197b there were 185, with an esti¬ 
mated 40,000 pupils. 
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villages in the valley of the River 
Taro near Parma,’ and ■ he shows 
how the standard vocabulary or Itt 
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Malerba divides up the dialect 
rather as a farmer , would’Subdivide 
his crops: the six chapters of the 
book cover the house {la ctri). 
Land. Work, . . Cattle, . Men 
(iiani) and Food (al monger). Abs¬ 
tract concepts play Uttle, role here 
but every concrete object within the 
mental or visual, horizon of the 
villager—-his home, the fiblds, tbe 
market—is defined by means of 
Subtle, distinctions which have dis¬ 
appeared from our urban speech. 
Tnls precision applies not only to 
agricultural implements, as' one 
would expect, but also to domestic- 
activities: for example, bil&in te a 
toy (or game) foF toddlersj tog for 
slightly older children; und so. on. 

Malerba never': yields to • the 
temptation of srcgdJflq nostalgia be¬ 
cause ho is aware of. the intellectual 
penury as well as .tho riches q£ the 
peasant world. . He plays „a ; self* 
effacing role, letting the object*, 
words and Tprovaiha.' speak for 
themselves. The flit pf the story¬ 
teller is never entirely aupprsssed, 
however, and wh^-M-'BBndianti 
on ;hl* linguistic. . findings Ms 
remarks dro worth attention. For 
instance, there is no word for 
hatred In this idiolect which sfcteA 
away from abstfaefion, eyeo choughs 
there is a, verilvfpr liating,\ Uspd^ 
mostly in the third person iM 
tho past tense: Abused to hBW"gt; 
The EmlHan diatect, BCcordln8‘ W 
Malerba, does: not consider .hatted 
as on gutondbiuWfifling; but B< * 
.m-emljei or 
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ALESSANDRO SERPiliHI : 

Otdlo: I’Eros negate 

251|>p. Milan: II For illicit ier*. 

L.6.0Q0-____ _ 

TIic history of Shakespeare's 
fortunes in Italy—in obvious ways a 
natural 11 second home 11 for many of 
the plays—is a distinctly fluctuating 
affair, but die dramatic canon can 
rarely have enjoyed higher favour 
from the Italians than at present. A 
series of striking stage productions, 
particularly of the tragedies, has fol¬ 
lowed Giorgio StrcliIci'N celebrated 
Milanese Lear, giving rise to a new 
and mainly young Shakes pome an 
public throughout the country. 

Simultaneously with this upsurge 
fn theatrical interest, academic criti¬ 
cism has produced seme vigorous 
re-readings of the major texts. .Tint 
as a certain freshness of approach 
has characterized die better stage 
readings, so the more notable fruits 
of tills critical attention have 
resulted from the application to Iona 
familiar ploys of new critical 
methods, in particular semiotics: 
significant recent examples Include 
Marcello Pagnini's “ vertical ** essay 
Shakespeare e il paradigm a delta 
specularttrt, PaoJa Guilt Pueliatd’s 
theatrical decoding of Lear. 7 segni 
latent l and Rounana Rutelli’s study 
of Romeo and Juliet. The Rlszoli 
Foundation project for a semiotics 
of theatre, similarly, lias given pride 
of place to Sltakespearean texts iu 
its experimental dfcoupages {Come 
comunica il teatro ). 

Alessandro Serpieri, whose earlier 
T Sormetti dell* immortality (Milan: 
Bompiiuii, 197S), a rigorous "para¬ 
digmatic ” exploration of the langue 
of the Shakespearean sonnet system, 
represents an important and influen¬ 
tial product of this perhaps improb- 
[ able marriage between the Bard and 
Italian somiotldans, now offers an 
extremely rich and original scene- 
‘ by-scene wriataata of Othello, (another 
pray recently glvdii a successful 
Italian production). Although 
" qymaffmatic ” in form, this reading 
aims to identify the ddcf paradigms 
governing the economy of the 
tragedy, The author brings to the 
task three critical tools—.whose con* 
Junction is designed to allow an 
escape from, flhe s traitjacket oi 
diemncter Onalyris traditionally 
applied to the plajr-maroely, theatri¬ 
cal semiotics, rhetoric and psycho. 


niinlysis. If die last is given pride ol 
place in the author’s methodological 
armoury, this is in accordance with 
his thesis that Othello is the most 
coherently ° psychoanalytic ” drama 
in the canon. 

Freudian students of Shakespeare 
—-the ghost of Ernest Jones's Hamlet 
walks still—rarely fail to resist the 
seductive psychologistic fallacy, 
whereby individual ids, egos end 
superegos arc extrapolated from the 
context of the dramn in order to 
permit convincing case histories to 
be drawn up (“ How many neuroses 
has tlio Prince of Denmark? ”). 

This strategy is firmly resisted bv 
Professor Serpieri, who, hue to his 
structuralist principles, refuses to 
see die text as other titan a set of 
shifting dialectical relations In which 
each element (character, language, 
action) acts as a functional element 
of die whole. The end in view, then, 
is not so much to place die Moor 
or his micient on die couch as to 
throw llglit on the "unconscious** 
mechanisms structuring the end re 
piny. 

In refusing to grant the Individual 
dramatis persona an autonomous 
psydtic make-up, however, the 
author sets himself an Immediate 
and substantial problem: if the uu- 
conscious under scrutiny Is not to 
be found in the fictive mind of the 
protagonist, nor (another move ho 
rejects) in the creative mind of the 
dramatist, where does it lie? The 
answer is dint the psyche in ques¬ 
tion appertains collectively to the 
age in which die text was produced, 
i e, early seventeenth-century 
" proto-bourgeois M society, together 
with its system of cultural codes, 
censuring and repression; in brief, 
its ideology. It Is this network of 
socially codified taboos, prejudices, 
discriminations and Tears which 
is projected on to Othello, where, 
however, the reflected codes Bre 
found to undergo a severe critique 
by means of tile “transgressive** 
force of Shakespeare’s writing. 

The tragedy is read as a Ilfe-or- 
death struggle between the prfacl- 


destruction, is the embodiment of 
the puritan anti-eroticism of the 
Rge; Othello, object of suspicion, 
envy and discrimination, stands for 
erotic affirmation. The distinction 
between these opposed arid warring 
forces, however, is not absolute: 
die two figures share a common 
object of desire. Desdcmona, 
Othello’s libido being direct and 


positive, til at of Togo repressed, un¬ 
speakable, negative and thus 
destructive. Furthermore, Professor 
Serpieri argues, the two antagonists 
are necessarily determined by the 
same " epocal ” unconscious and the 
censuring mechanisms that surround 
It, so that lago is able to transfer 
his deadly negativity to Othello and 
thereby deny or defeat Eros. 

Within the terms of this mortal- 
erotic battle, die text is seen to be 
organized into binary but unfixed 
oppositions across a range of codes : 
anthropological (civilization versus 
barbarism; slave versus master j 
culture versus nature), metaphysical 
(appearance versus reality and, die 
puritan distinction par excellence, 
election versus damnation), psycho¬ 
logical (conscious versus uncon- 
scTo us, li bldo vers u s censure, 
projection versus introjcction, the 
symbolic versus the imaginary), and 
so on. 

The most fruitful polarities ex¬ 
plored here, however, are linguistic. 
The grammar of the t>ecct is said to 
be dominated by a " pronominal 
war ” between the egoistic l and the 
discriminatory he, by means of 
wluch the puritan lago presents die 
Moor as an excluded Other. Rhetori¬ 
cally the central conflict ia mani¬ 
fested through two opposed but 
mutually defining figures, litotes 
(the figure of negation and reduc¬ 
tion, and thus die favourite mode of 
Thanatos and lago) and* hyperbole 
(the figure of emphatic affirmation 
and expansion and so the distinctive 
feature of Othello's style). Again the 
contrary figures are merely two 
sides of the same rhetorical coin, so 
that logo is enabled, through a devi¬ 
ous strategy of denial and evasion, 
to subvert his general's confident 
discourse. A statistical breakdown 
of die play's major negative and 
disjunctive structures (the "nos”, 
"nays” and "noughts", and the 
"buts”, “ifs" and "though*”) 
underlines convincingly Its prevail¬ 
ing negativity in comparison with 
the other tragedies. 

It Is the highly skilful manner In 
which Serpieri is able to relate Ilia 
psychoanalytic interpretation to a 
thoroughgoing linguistic analysis of 
die drama which lends ills essay its 
force. It may be that the proposed 
dialectic between cultural and 
dramatic codes calls for greater 
theoretical elaboration than it is 
allowed here, but the rending I tself 
in unquestionably a considerable In¬ 
novation in the criticism of Othello 
and deserves the attention of all 
Itolian-readlng students of Shake, 
speare. 
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Giorgio Colli 
La sapiensa grea 

A new critical edition of the 
Pxcsocratics in eleven vol¬ 
umes. 

First volume: 

Dionysus-Apollo-Elen- 
sis - Orpheus -Musaeus 
The Hyperboreans. 

Enigma 

Pages 472, Lit. 38,000 

Second volume: 
Epidcmides - Phetccy- 
des-Thales -Anaximan¬ 
der • Anaximenes • Ono- 
macritus 

Pages 3(50, Lit.. 32.000 

Next volume: 

Heraclitus 


Guido Morselli 

A writer unpublished during 
his life, whose posthumous 
novels have attracted inter¬ 
national attention. Transla¬ 
tions are now being prepared 
in France, Germany, Poland 
and Spain. 

Roma semza papa 

Divertimento 1889 

Contro-passato 

prossimo 

« In my opinion one of the 
most Important books of the 
last decades >. 

Helmut Helsscnbilttel 

21 comunista 
«Thc Italian Communist Par¬ 
ty as seen by Balzac*. 

L’Exprcss 

Dissipatio H.G* 

Un dramma bofghese 

Fede e critica 

An essay 


Emanuel 

Carnevali 

II primo.dio 

pages 436, Lit- P-000. \ 

An Italian poet and writer 
who belongs to tbe , Ajn ea ’; 
can literature of the Twea* 
ties and was considered* 8 
genius* by Sherwood Anjetr 
sOn, Ezra Pound and w-p*‘ 
Williams 
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Laying the Tuscan ghost 


By Ugo Varnai 


ANNA LAURA 1.1) IS Cl IV end 
CIULIO I.LPSCHY ; 

The ItalUm LauguRgc Today 
248pp. Hutdiinsoii. E 12 . 

The most startling puragraphs of 
uus deceptively quiet book come 
°r ll ie beginning of the fifty-page 
“ Giuliue *' of Ilaliun grammar 
which constitutes its spiiml cord. 
With r sense of shock tinged with 
pleasure we rend: Foreign 

students of Italian may find it 
practical to adopt the following 
phonological system ": and we then 
ge t a " system" which rejects the 
very notion of a Tuscan norm. 

Gone is the distinction between 
those sacred cows, the open and 
closed e's and o’s; there Is no 
‘•syntactic doubling” of initial con¬ 
sonants ; a simple scheme is pro¬ 
posed for voiced and unvoiced s's 
and z's . . . in short o system which 
preserves only those aspects of 
Tuscan, or Florentine, phonology 
which have become national and dis¬ 
cards the others. With characteristic 
bonhomie and possibly not without 
a touch of naughtiness, the authors 
explain that 11 iF the reader prefers 
to adopt n Florentine phonology in 
its integrity, lie enn ignore the 
present section ” mid turn to 
the appropriate chapter where it 
is described. 

Here, in a precise, astringent 
account, the foreign leunier will 
find wlint Is in store For him: 
in si cud of one wav of saying casa 
( house ), for exuiuple (I e, ktiza, 
ns is normn! for most Italians), he 
will Imve to learn three other ones 
“ kasn ", “ kkasa ” and “ husa ”, and 
master the strict rules determining 
winch is right in a given context. 
OF course he will hove the nrivnn- 
toge that when he uses u word like 
senpo people will know, phonemic- 
■Hy “«.!» »vere, whether he is suving 

aim or " 1 sweep" for even 

T _ copuhite ): hut then most 
linliiins seem m immune' m keep 
the meanings separata without 


hotlici ing almui phiim-uics. All 
III is is |ii'L">ciiiL-ii us praciic.il 
advice lor torcign snulciits, Imt ihc 
iindcrlyiiig altitude has iiiipnrlniu 
implications fur native speakers 
ion, and il will Iu- interesting to see 
iimv these are spell out in die 
Iwilun version i*f the hook which 
is in piupjiaiion. 

Outside die urea of pluumlngy, 
the discrepancy between a prescrip¬ 
tive Tuscan norm mid die facts of 
Malian usanc (in lexis, morphology 
and syntax lis less conspicuous, but 
tlie notion of an ideal standard 
besed on “educated Florentine ”, to 
which oilier Italians should be 
trained to conform, can still do 
dnutugc. li is a strange ghost which 
ha., haunted Ttnlian linguists (rather 
than ordinary Italians) for u long 
time and should now be laid to rest. 
This is the first importune grnm- 
niur of Ituliuu in which the task has 
been explicitly and consistently 
carried oat: mid it mAy well mark 
a turning-point in the history ot 
Italian gramnmr-hnuks, mid in due 
course even of dictionaries. 

The centra] notion of The I tali tin 
Language Today is that of the status 
of the " locul varieties” of Indian, 
the different wavs in which 
iLulinn (as.distinct from dialect) is 
nctually used in the various regions 
oE Italy: these varieties must not 
he'treated as "sub-standard forms 
living in the shadow of a national 
standard form '*; on the contrary, 
“ they arc wlmt Italian consists of”. 
There is, of course, a wide area of 
convergence which can be regarded 
us a national standard : outside this 
area, all that the grammarian can 
do is to indicate which of the 
diverging varieties enjuys most 
linguistic prestige. The Lepschys 
(who arc both Northerners, but 
show no trace of Northern conceit) 
opt for Northern usage, naturally 
without any prescriptive undertone. 

These views arc set out in an 
opening section on 'the linguistic 
situution in Italy, incorporating a 
vigorous sketch of ilic historical 
processes through which it hns 
cinno nhiiui, and a iuomc riy survey 
id ilic dialects. The whole section 
could bo read as a separata essay— 


possibly the liusl contist 1 account 
now available in auv laiiuii.igu—but 
it also coiisiiiuies tin- proper foun¬ 
dation for the grammar which fol¬ 
lows, showing tlie reasons for llie 
aiidiars' approach. 

The “ Outline " itself, a lucid mid 
coiupaci reference gininuuir, is sen¬ 
sibly arranged oil praei ica] and 
quiic iraditimial lines (busicully the 
“paris of speech "j mid packed with 
new ideas and new material. It 
seems clear that elicit cliitpicr has 
been thought oui afresh, tvlih much 
catting mvay of dead brunches, and 
a wealth of new gruinnintlcal shoots 
appearing everywhere: a typical ex¬ 
ample, i he limes mi die explosive 
effect of variations ut sec on duly 
stress, on pHges 90-91. 

We Iravc at long last a truly 
authoritative short Italian grammar 
to which we can turn for an tio-to- 
date, suitably permissive yet ptlilo- 
lngjcally and grammatically rigorous 
definition of the realities of modern 
iiuliiiii. ” Permissive ” here means 
fully awnre of the range of what 
living educated usage admits. As 
for the authority, it stems from the 
intrinsic qualities of the work: 
the amount of significant informa¬ 
tion rliut the Lepschys Eiave sifted, 
their grusp of the most advanced 
dcvL-Inpmcms in modern linguistics, 
and the fact rhut they use precision 
tools. 

A finnl seclinti deals with “IS 
points of syntax". Some of these 
relate la questions “ which present 
particular problems to students of 
Italian " (“ foreign students ” is 

meant; the lepschys arc both tea- j 
chers in port j bus), others are essays : 
in depth on individual aspects of 
Italian grammar: highly original, 

f lic noer ins studies on the very 
milliers of cimtemporary know¬ 
ledge of how the Italian language 
works—and occasionally a pointer 
co the .shape a,* grammatical things 
ta come. Thus the notes on word 
order mid intonation (much too 
brief, just a few hints) open per¬ 
spectives on n conceivable future 
grammar of spoken (u written) anil 
colloquial (i» formal) Italian, which 
could he specificnlly centred on 
iliosv nniions—with si promise of 

exciting, possibly revolutionary 
results. 


Stability in paradise 


By David Robey 


RODIN KIRKPATRICK : 


_ . .... .... i hs Importqncc Is purely accessory; 

Danlc's " Parndiso ” nml the I-lnuta- j t ; a on t |ie validity pf his. socond 


rcsponsihla stntemont of a surios of well; yet though ha argues (hut 
philosophical trutlis. This cone 1 u- their function in lIiq earner cartti- 
sion, nicely forhuilatod and by no dej is different, hls : argument in 
inuun.s un persuasive, lauds soma this r aspect, apart Prom a selective 
Mipport to Dr Kirkpatrick's nrgu- study ^of the beKinniags of certain 
mei it, but as ho hlmsolf recognizes cunti, is extremely summary. 


tioiw of Modern Criticism Jin. of discussion that tin 

A Study-of Stylo and Poetic Theory ment must evidently depend. 

227m>. Cambridge University Press. Unlike the Inferno and 
ElO.fiO. torio. the Taradisu ls chardc 


it is oil me VBUuny or ms. socona interesting ami suggestive account 
lin. of discussion that the argu- 0 f j, ow ^ ono s t n rts from a sot or 


Sir John C. fICXi.liS. F.R.S. 

The Human 
Mystery 

|D 7 n. 0.1 figs. Approv. 20H p;iucs 
Cloth approx. £9.20 
ISBN 1-54U-(W0Ki-y 
The honk concentrtilcs on the 
chtii n of contingencies thm }c;uU 
I'm mi the beginning of the Cos¬ 
mos in the Human Seif, si way 
llun is beset hy mysLeries. The 
origin anti evolution of the 
Universe, lends on to the Solar 
system anti Planet Earth, the 
origin of Life, biological evolu¬ 
tion. human evolution, cultural 
evolution and the creation of 
the Self. The litimnn brain is 
considered in relation to per¬ 
ception, memory, voluntary 
action and sclf-consciousne.ss. 

1-CCLF.S/GTBSON* 

Sherrington 
His Life and 
Thought 

1978. 7 figs. Appro*. 2 HI pages 
Cloth npprox. £.9.20 
1SUN 3-540-09063-0 
Contents: The Early Years. The 
Liverpool Professor. Oxford. 

The Years of ihe Presidency of 
the Royal Society 1 920—25. 

The Last Decade at Oxford 
1925—35. Major Correspon¬ 
dents in his Later Years 
(Oxford and Thereafter). 
Sherrington,-Philosopher of the 
Nervous System. Books and the 
Man. Sherrington the Poet. 
Public Service. The Final Philo* 
soph ica I Messages. Epilogue. 
Selected References. Appendices. 
This biography provides, in 
appendices, little known papers, 
speeches and poejns which 
amplify Sherrington's image unci 
give a more complete picture u£ 
this modern genius. 

Sir Karl POPPER, F.R.S. 

Sir John C. ECCLES/ F.R.S. 


WliaL he offers, in fact, is an' 


aesthetic assumptions .. differ cut 


227pp. Cambridge University Press. Unlike the Inferno and Purge- front thate usually applied, the 
£10.50. torio, the Paradisu ls characterized, Paradiso might, he retf. Ha does 

_.. .—i„ his view, by What lie ‘calls a not, and presumably could nbi, 

. . “ stability" of expression, a term offer an exact analysis starting 

Critics concerned with the poetic used by Doute' himself, and nssb- from the evidence ol the text 
value of Dante's Paradiso hove elated by Dr Kirkpacrifck with such . Itself. 

tended, as one might expect, to qualities aa " descriptive clekrnass This would be quite unexception- 
omphasize its qualities <uf feeling and simplicity,, ' linguistic care- able, were it not for the fact that 
rather than its qualities of thought, fulness", " ftdberonce to the con- the aesthetic assumptions he 
The argument, of Robin .Kirk- ventions of normal thought , a chooses to adopt are most question-' 
Patrick’s subtle, elogant and remark- " spirit of ahalysls ”. These qudli- able and all too briefly stnted. He 
ably ambitious essay is that this ties, he maintains, dominate the glyes no Indication how tlje view of 
emphasis is the product of a. mis- possoges he discusses, to the extent 0r t he invokes might logically lead 
taken theory-of poetry ss well as of excluding the dramatic or. to a view of poetry as an essen- 
of a mistaken reading of the poem, expressive effect* typical or tlie dolly Intellectual activity.. And .be! 
The " limitations of modern criti- .other two canticles, -and it is to gives little idea of how. Dante’s 
cism’* referred to In his. tide are these qualities that the essentially , poem, in his interpretation, differs 
caused by an aesthetics of feeling Intellectual character ot tne I’aia- from, a .'pioce- of pbllofophioal.. 
or imosfnatlon. In., contrast Dr dtso.isduO. .. . . . i •; . prose- In the absence. of further 

Kirkpatrick, Invokes a view of; art, Dante's imagery, which most m g 8t .readers ’are _ Ijkely 

Inspired by the philosopher Guido modern critics lend to connect -to find much more plausible tjie 
Calogero, as a combination ol closely with states of feeling, should dramatic or expressive aesthetics 
renunciation and play; and, start- in^iead be viewed, according to ; thet ne attacKS. 
ing from this. Ills object is to t hj s argument, as a purely gratui- .; Nevertheless Jt is so difficult to 
demonstrate that the distinctively tous game without any organic u°k- say something new and interesting, 
poetic qualities of the Paradise are |yi t h {h c main con tent-of the pooln. , p r Kirkpatrick .undoubtedly baa, 
neither, imaginative, expressive, D Klrknetrlck's 'conclusions rest about the -Diviner Comedy, that .to 
nor dramatic, but essentially inw «n atvaccaMmeiii: for the most part - suggest his thesis is logically defl- 


The Self 
and Its Brajh 

1977. 6 fi figs. (iLl'jngcs 
Cloth £9.40 .r 

ISBN 3-5^0-08307-3. - 1 ■ 


Sole y.K. dislrjbnlpr for this v 
tiller Globnl Bo6k;. Resources / 
Ltd. 109 ,' Grerit Russell Sifcct, '. 
London WCt B‘ 3 ND, ; ' 

‘•This book js a- bigJdy. origiivti .</ 
coni ribu l i oil to life i n icrriifijfjii ( 
•between 'self' as dealt"'-wiilvA'- 
pitilosopltiGa!Iy and the seientiro 
knowledge of the 'bruin'. Popper 
considers pluralist interactions 
.. on one'side and niatcrlnlism and 
parallelism on* ihe-Other. Ecclcs 
exanilnes tlteViriiiicJ from l}ie 
neurological viewpoint and deals 
: \yim the function of the brain 
-under normal and abnormal 
' circumstances. The third part of 
the hook consists of.12 recorded' 
discussions between the two 
.authors shotring hoty (Loir views ■ 
‘alteredover R perfod tif (line' 
and in tlie light, of,different • ■ 
arguments. Overall, a fascinating;; * 
bpok from two. eminent Bullion*, ; 
.ties," 1 Physics Bulletin 


npr didmuui 
lectuaJ. Daiii 
pursues a " 
pled princip 
ferent nor c 


is logically defl- 
discradit to hint. 

! of the frequent 
lodeni criticism , 
tent of the Para -' 


Other poets, but from that which he 5r andebbstant factor, slicn as a His a, his emphasis on its element 
himself pursued in the ;/it/erno aim t - ft . sen fence structure, is pro> ox rational -controlI- is well* Worth 
Purgtttorio. ■-. nosed as an identifying mark of attending to; and be certainly. 

: . rrirtral die PoradisOs's becullar ldnd of makes, a ggod case for believing 

This attempt at a radical critical; . B j he ^rest he comes to that this rational element is coq- 

reassessment of proposing^ soch a factor is In his siderably more promldenc In the 

follows two lines of discussion - jhe P P 8 0 f the so-called “didac- Pflradixo than In the Inferno, end 
first about concept on ?ur,«orlo. Dot wltilo It U cosy 

ot his poetry, the secondauout tn thou all t between on a sequence enough to. uoLUpt, that theru 1* m. 
?iyle,.qf certain iW }" Sen end the mart, that this respeqt an importmit shift of 

i?* 4 .Sltude function of which Is, In his view, to balance ^een , the. t)»ree, canti- 
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On the big dipper 


Charmingly unpleasant 


Bv Robin Buss 


UAMKI. ROUI.ANtir.lt : 

[lliioir d'ici 
lOSpl*. 30fr. 

L'Enfant dc bulifcme 
30-tii I>. 45fr. 

Paris: Gallimnrd. 

Han Id Boulanger is also a novelist, 
nnut and, according to tlio jacket of 
VUn{ant dc bohdme , tho author of 
more than sixty film scripts: 
"also" because tlio form that ho 
hits mode peculiarly his own is the 
short si ary, illusiruiiiifi l is 
puEeiitiiiiities in rales- and skuiirhu* 
Unit iniifle in length from n couple 


nf fijjie*: <r■ lictweeii iwciny ami 
tiijriy. Wit bin iliis <.ji;m lie ex.iinmns 
the f.it els of ;i imiveisu wli it’ll is mi 
less disquieting fur being m times 
capiiciuus hiicI tvliiinsicnl. 

The tli.iraclers and sit until ms in 
the eleven stories which Junta tip 
L’iinfunt da bohemc arc_ tu mice 
recognizable to reader.*, ol* Boulan¬ 
ger's. other stories and. for th.it 
nunicr, of liis novels: Aiirvw'r d'ici, 
first published in 1959 ami recently 
re-issued, casts I'ssciiiiully the sunie 
reficctioil of men and women who 
have reached a point in life where 
they arc appropriated by tlicir 
ecccmricities and initiate or suffer 
violence and disasters without these 
events denting tlicir shells. 

Klise, in ,f Le Portrait ", the pas¬ 
sive victim of rape, somehow 
manages to be equally somnolent 
while undoing its effects with n pair 
oi .scissors, imd ends up where she 


BBC BOOKS 

The Voyage of 
Charles Darwin 

Charles Darwin's historic voyage of discovery, and tho 
theory of natural selection which evolved later as a result 
of his research, are told here in Darwin's own words. 
The book draws on his Diary, Journal and Autobiography 
to describe his investigations. 

£7.50 (To be published 30 November) 

Exploring Photography 

Bryn Campbell explains how to take better photographs 
without getting confused by technical detail. 

He shows how to take portraits, capture landscapes and 
'freeze* movement.The book includes over 160 illustrations 
In colour and monochrome. 

£7*26 (To b? publish'd 26 Ootobor) 

Delia Smith’s 
Cookery Course Part 1 

A fully Illustrated guide to the art of cookery, published to 
accompany the first part of Della Smith’s new cookery 
course on BBC tv. It gives a practical and enjoyable 
. Introduction tqthe basics of cooking and Includes a 
comptohenslve range of recipes, 

£3.75. (To be published 20 October) 

See,these and other 
BBC books on Stand 9707 
: v at the 

Frankfurt Book Fair 


iv.i-. lining in ilii* li>M plait.', tin one 
nf ilmsi' paths "que Foil rcpiciul 
fpieUpiiTni-. en smige. iiiulgiu mu. 
or tjui iravurseiil la vie nicirio 
Achillc Nieppc. the profoundly 
amoral sacristan of “ Line ninhri: 
ilans le pa.vsage ", progresses_ fmin 
theft tn murder nm only without 
cauiiutucthui, bar without a tremor 
disturliing the surface of bis exist¬ 
ence. He is, none the less, an 
idealist who at least realizes bis 
vision of a perfect seaside land¬ 
scape by removing the blot which 
disfigured it. 

The fairground, with its gro¬ 
tesques and its underlying violence, 
is the setting for two or three of 
these stories and an important 
clement in Boulanger’s world. 
Achilla's wife (and eventual vic¬ 
tim) degenerates into a sideshow: 
alcoholic, addicted to pop music 
ployed on a radio m full volume 

[ and never properly tuned, sha 
attracts her husband and her lovers 
only because of her wooden leg. 
Thu humour in many of the stories 
is also fairground humour, exploit¬ 
ing the incongruous and freakish, 
with an element of hysteria as, 
rebelling the top of Boulanger's big 
dipper, wc arc left sturing into the 
void. 

Three stones at least make tho 
collection worth getting. " Co qu'cu 
pmtse Goncnbert” neatly situntes its 
two central characters, then suc¬ 
ceeds in trapping them in their pri¬ 
son at the very moment when they, 
and we, think they have escaped. 
“ Uu avatar 11 develops the different 
meanings of its title through a 
Christ-figure who is both an incar¬ 
nation of a deity and a misfortune 
to those he apparently tries to help. 
Finally, " Becarres ”—another ex¬ 
ample of the cure with which 
Boulanger chooses his titles—ingeni¬ 
ously locks together the destinies 
of two musicians in a story which 
is also a reflection on art and per¬ 
haps betrays a short-story writer's 
misgivings about a talent which 
operates within certain constraints 
and is necessarily refined ruther 
than energetic. The form Boulanger 
has chosen certainly requires art!- 
Elce but, as he shows, it imposes 
np boundaries on die imagination. 


By Barbara Wright 


MICIIKI. TO URN I lilt : 

Le Cnq dc bruyfcrc 

307pp. Paris: Cnllimard. 49fr. 


1 find some of these short stories 
disturbing, just as 1 found Michel 
Tournier’s magnificent novel The 
Erl-King disturbing, and for die 
same reasons. In The Eri-King, M 
Tournier's understanding of the 
spirit of the Teutonic powers of evil 
underlying the actions and “ philo¬ 
sophy 6 of rhe Nazis was so complete 
tliar it almost seemed legitimate to 
ussume that he felt some obscure 
complicity wirlt them. Some of the 
stories in La Coq de bruy&re (tile 
bird of the titlo is a kind of Rrousc), 
are orientated towards the snmc 
dark, saturnine forces—and nguin, 
with chtirm and persuasiveness. 

“ La jeunc fllle et la mort ” Is 
one of tho longer stories. Death 
bus always acted as a magnet for 
Milan le, oven' since slvc was a 
■*docile, Intelligent, hard-working" 
Httlu schoolgirl. Doath, and also 
sadism and torture, fur Milanic 
was born bored—bored by every¬ 
thing in life. The way M Tournicr 
treats with such calm, . and 
apparent approval, his protagonist's 
concept of all life being boring 
may perhaps disturb others, ton. 
After Milanic has been cheated of 
a lowly world-wide holocaust when 
America and Russia just missed 
blowing us all up at the time of 
tho Cuba crisis, and after she has 
subsequently failed to hung herself, 
shoot herself and poison herself 
(all rids time site was a teacher in 
an infants' school, and one can't 
help wondering whnt she was 
teaching those infants), she finally 
makes It. M£lanie dies, still young 
and pretty—of laughter. The 
author introduces a young doctor 
to describe this accidental event in 
lengthy scientific language, and 
goes on to. talk aboutla joie de 
ne pas vivre ", 


Back to nature 


By Alison Finch 


J. M. G. LE CLEZIO j 

Monilo ct autres histolros 
278pp. 42 fr. 

LTncpnnu sur la terre 
325pp. 47fr. 

Paris: Gallimard. 
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4 . M. G. Le Clfizio’s subsequent 
odka have not, perhaps, lived up 
to the promise of his first novel, 
Le Proem-verbal, awarded the Trlx 
Renaudot in 1963, This, written 
when Le Clfaio was only 23, had Its 
longueurs, but It showed a compel¬ 
ling awareness of the tragic, bring¬ 
ing alive scenes of cruelty with 
harsh irony (it used the same 
phrfases to describe die fears, hopes 
and nostalgias of a dying rat as of 
a dying, pious, human). And its 
flirtations with typographical 
experiment' were, well-judged—tjie 
capture of the solitary hero was, 
entertainingly, recounted In three 
pages ' of facsimile newsprint, 
embedded among other items of 
''news”,. ‘ 

beqn 'eithef dull |abulakdd,cOlumhs 
or' twee drawings, and Le‘ Cl&Uo’s 
humane reaction against brutality 
has. been increasingly - divested of 
any sense of paradox Certainly ono 
welcomes, #6 sense of. responsibil¬ 
ity. shown .in; for example. La 
Guerra r . (1970), which give a few 1 
deadpfth . yet powerfully shocking 
'descripbonb: :or the : Vietnam' war, 
But!, these' had to be Searched for 
“MuffiV page - after pagp of. the 


fending for themselves ns outlnws; 
adults usually catch up with them 
In the end, nt which point they 
either resign themselves to die con¬ 
strictions of a boring, civilized 
existence, treasuring tlio knowledge 
that a richer experience has been 
theirs, or else evade rite clutches of 
their woutd-bo captors once more. 
L'lncomiu sur la terre is a series 
of paeans to the pleasures of being 
alive and sensate; it awos some¬ 
thing to both Francis- Pongc's 

S rose-poems about objects and 
artre’s phenomenological descrip¬ 
tions. Both books evoke a sense of 
joy previously weak in Le Cldzio— 
even in works with such titles ns 
L’Extasa matdrlelle. And the 
tales of Mondo sometimes have a 
dramatic tension he seemed to have 
lost after Le Procis-verbal —Clvoy in 
fact return to the structure of that 
first novel, which also had an 
escaped hero and kept up a mea¬ 
sure of suspense by hints that his 
recapture was inevitable. 

Vlnconnu sur la. terre contains 
some . strikingly imaginative pic¬ 
tures! thus clouds "oe saveht rieti 
fuire d'autre que se promenar 
Ils s'en vont, cahin-caha, douce- 
ment. en roulant leurs bosses, en se 
dandkant, . . ,-Quand on regai'de 
haJiiuaiges, bn penso ft beau coup de 
’ehosfeaj fnaJ^'Ce s«nt des choScs qul 
Tes«broblent & des nuage6. M Here we 
have the beginnings of a quizzical 
humour-in Le C14zio, os well-as. a 
willingness to extend lib imaginary 
universe, hitherto, with rare except 
. tfons, dominated by tho explosively 
violent or the banal.- 

.But the books have their unat¬ 
tractive side, too. Le Cl&do has 
raad nunsen that .he' to uninterested 


takes "hif ,-c" d -f 
many wavs, urged on byllu'f ,h 
tusy of being the governor\r 
women's concemraikm 
the end, however, he fi„,i, 1,1 
tumble fulfilment C ar ds " 
down : one Christmas KveV E,"' 
file whole circus and gives alf h' 
scats free, to childrS frt 
schools, reformatories w 
orphanages, "none nf whom Ws { 
single centimetre taller than he* 

Children play a large p 3r i i„ 
these stories, some of which 
actually written for them, ]** 
“Amandine ou les deux jardlns’ 1 . 
symbolic talc of a little girl on t'hi 
tlireshold of adult life. There are 
also free fantasias on fairy storiti 
and myths: Tom Thumb trying ta 
run away from his narrow bour¬ 
geois home is good, and M Tour- 
trier's new version of tlie story of 
Adam and Eve is better still, B(31 j 
full of liglit-liearted humour. In the 
beginning was just Adam, as we oil 
know. But Adam Is a hcrmaphrfr 
elite and lie complains to Jehovah 
that this means that there are two 
beings In him, the one sedentary, 
the other nomadic, and really, be 
can't do all the work in the world. 
Right, says Jehovah, I’ll cut you in 
two—go to sleep 1 When Adam 
wakes un, there is another man 
lying by liis side: "Et il oppelacct 
autre honune: femme ”, 

M Tnurnier is also sympathetic 
to people who huve less grisly 
obsessions than Mdanle's death- 
wish, ur the avant-garde photogra¬ 
ph or Vironiquc, who experiments 
with chemicals directly on her 
lover's skin and, wli on ho is dead, 
exhibits it (his skin) as her chr/> 
d’oeuvre. The monologue "The 
Fetishist", about a bank derk 
whose only interest in life h 
women's underdo tires, is heller- 
nble, imaginative, and not a bit 
grim—except in the consequence* 
For the hero, whose passion lands 
him in a mental hospital. 

M Tnurnier has a wide ranged 
subjects, and of course he wriin 
extremely well—but he still 
frightens mo. 


Ln mer li’est pns comma w 
chose, nl coimtie turn monagne. 
C’est, une pej'soime viveilte, V* 
j’ninie, qul mo park et ft qm JJ 
park. Erie u ites senclmeati d<* 
passions, olle salt rjre et « 
ntettre en cokre. 
elk no ni'aime pas. EUc a alnw 
porsMine. Quelquefols ce ne« 
pus moi q\li suie loin delJc, 
ello qul est loin do mol. allM 
oAHoun. C'est la plus grm 3a per¬ 
son ne. la plus lo«e. la idua MjJ 
Tout le temps auprds de moi 
bouge, el'lo influenco nta Tie. j 
me souviens d’elle. , , 

Here, mock ueivmy-Hna 
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rim quotations froni die guides to 
ueparuueqt store$ and the like, y~ 
: Thege two new works, wrltieii iis 

• ' XjJtWpaniOrta. to each, other, could, at 

iftoripg;: niost Of: which describe 

• c4'Wr«) ,-Muditg:r:Stnieyforays-.Into 
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--j—. uiuvu. mj, ms nriuiiK. 

L IncdnnU 'Sur la terre,, doubtless 
jmentfonqlly, ib ao diffuse that the 
i ■ , eventually Wonders 


JWSUWK 


0 ^ passages^ ,of dlkinctlon. Le 
i C16ai° is . often; fatally Wordy t hil 
, !■ pfbse: hrieV' too-., hard for Simple, 
jrapeth fame, w5d 
?'S S Z? comptecertuiy^ver into, 

J* 
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tneaned by a “ sweet tone -“f p t rfl i]y 
best children's writers g 
avoid; and on another, an om* 
mystical appeal to evetyw* . 
commune with nature. • , 
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Time out of Time 


By Virgil Nemoianu 

IflgCEA ELfADE : 

Ite Forbidden Forest 

Translated by M. Ricketts and Mary 

Ja l Stevenson 

sc 0D University of Notre Dame 
bE £13-30. _ 

giren Eliade’s prodigious output 
writer on mytlinlogy and rcli- 
J?... nhilosophy should not obscure 
Tfart that he has also written 
ftdbstantial body of prose fiction. 
Ttawas written ln Romaulun, but 
been widely translated into a 
umber of European languages. 
£ before 1930 his first fictional 
-riling* met with an enthusiastic 
response in Romania. The dozen 
novels (or long short stories) 
[t wrote In the 1930s can be 
Added roughly into two kinds, 
first, there are a number of con- 
tuuporory narratives dealing with 
frjfocted young intellectuals, 
k toie Andrd Gide-like "immoral- 
la" soon turns into a desire to 
faiy reason, tradition and civic 
responsibility in favour of a nihllis- 
tk it tails m and gratuitous violence. 
Re second are frankly N Gothic ”, 
aeries In which the supernatural 
bunts into a world of perplexed 
tmyday existence: a serpent 
n?Md human wreaks havoc amoug 
i poup of people slyly preparing 
Cx a conventional marriage ; a 
beautiful female vampire slowly 
itsuoys a traditional household ; a 
xudeat of Hindu lore is transported 
tea another temporal dimension, 
tediess to say. Eliade's sensational 
plots ire loaded down by layer upon 
Wr of symbollam. 

l)a best of Eliade’s fictional 
nrk is the handful of short stories 
njca he wrote after 1940 and 
doth are mostly concerned with 
wtfruggles of characters caught 
Ha magical dislocations of lima 
Identity and 
Ellane himself, however, 
«© blurb of this ti'Ruslntion tells 
S •Moki, that The Forbidden 
T" 1 . 1 , 1 U* best work. It is cor- 
(“Mjbiimost ambitious, mixing as 
vltallsilc, documentary 


.tnSa 1 rt-nne™ l»r.d l.v a c.,„- 

individual Inc m nu?m nt W ,IC1 1 i C wi|l ‘ history lose tlicir liear- 

ir E LS L°# a ^ CmpE * ntn , on, y higs: tile ]>etty blackmaik-r Vailas- 
|„® bw poisonal re- jra with his delusions nf persecti- 


dcn.ption, but also ns a matter «if 
national concern: Romanians can 


li'H with ms delusions cu persecu¬ 
tion and revenge; Uursuc, the 
philandering evangelist turned 


nl I by b °y cott . lll K History police-informer ; even such pathetic 

luKtilliv e ,’ ,|Py a ^ If I? ,,s pushing and c-udcaring diHracters as the 
deekivA nmnl/Iowi -lij 1 ® l01l,e upportunist actor Uibicescu, desper- 
e n ,, s f ve onto '°8 1CT, J withdrawal. ately endeavouring to write u 
inis rccommeudntiou has tn lie dramatic transfiguration of his 
soon as part of a heated debate nation's tragic experiences: or the 
wnicn lias gone on both outside and scholar lancu Antim with Ins quaint 


inside Romania as to the choices collector's obsessions, by cnuu'ast, 
that ore still open to its frustrated Vl/iru finds salvation in nis apothe- 
nntional aspirations. Eliade's novel uric death together with Henna, rite 
ffirst published in 1D55 in French, woman who represents his ideal 
and only later, in 1971, in love; his friend Biris, similarly, 
Romanian, by a small Ainigri puli- withdraws to a higher (mythical) 
us lung house) is an answer to E. M. plane of existence while slowly 
Ciorait's deep pessimism about dying under police torture in 1948. 

m^TIn ' Tl,<! En « ,ish translation is Ha. but 
SinIiirEE. n^.afai u? * 19 ?? s accurate. Its occasional errors being 
cniinrrv’a infill^ “i 81 t,nt 1 , lc cuuscd by an excessive zeal for the 
[“tfllectuals were merely literal, ft could help to fill a 

?"£ f of hav double gap: to explain both the 
a'J.TLirh lTfr "l roots of Eliade's tinlvcr- 

nnau C tn ( .F°f snlist constructions and also the 
alike) with tlie esprit de metaphysical and moral dilemmas 
Sememe, 1 . . . which lend Romanian intellectual 

ELiade argues his case by showing life its bnfflind, melancholy tones. 


Vi/iru finds salvation in his apothe- 
tulc death together with Ileana, rite 
woman who represents his ideal 
love; his friend Biris, similarly, 
withdraws 10 a higher (mythical) 
plane of existence while slowly 
dying under police torture in 1948. 


cuuscd by an excessive zeal for the 
literal, ft could help to fill a 
double gap: to explain both the 
Romanian roots of Eliade's univer¬ 
sal 1st constructions and also the 
metaphysical and moral dilemmas 
which lend Romanian intellectual 
life its baffling, melancholy tones. 


The oil nexus 


By John W. Butt 

CARLOS PUENTES't 
La Cabczs do la hidra 
286pp. Barcelona: -Argos. 


Ln Caheza de la hidra is a disarm¬ 
ingly straightforward novel, which 
may surprise those readers who 
hnve survived Terra nostra t Carlos 
Fuentos's provious offering, That 
colossal extravaganza reflected 
such contempt for the constrafuts 
of realism, that one wondered if 
tho author would ever come back 
down to earth. One character 
turned into a but, another bad 
tbreo identical bodies, Philip II 
was tlie sumo age us liis grand¬ 
mother, aud the New World 
whs discovered almost a comury 
Into. 


and OnfI.fi "If 11 ™, documentary Ln Caheza do la hidra reassures 
Ecrfiw)!, » £ , stl nllls oE '* s P r £wur ug that Fuentcs's grip on reality is 
inlnM-f- U ®° lJ R, ] or "!" n of Rom- still pretty firm despito a few un- 
tv T-'... s tor y. a,, d intellectual tic- dcrtmuidabla tremors as fantasy 
WnH ASW y n Rr l! ^ rom I je ^° 1 re tries to force its way back. It is a 
uiiuyj;* 1 11 uu “* ino communist spy-ihrlllcr of ell unlikely things, a 
■ . ’ . gciu’e apparently so unpromising 

gsmaln character, Stefan VUirn, for a writer like this that lio niiist 
‘internment economist, is an Inno- uuve taken It up ns a solf-dlsciplina 
puzzled spectator of tho after the licences of the provioua 
“Woim of the bourgeois ordor novel. All the standard features are 
?>.fascism hi Romanis, thoro. Including the dumb women, 
bombing of London «nd tlio secret codes, laser beams, bodies In 
yj«Hea of spy networks In Lisbon, freezers and oven false beards. Ffto 

^ W war against Soviet Russia, of * ssuo H 10 impliceaons 

“* c “U|e o! regimes in Bucharest, for the Antb-IsraoH dispute of 
yJ 1 -*® futile flurry among Mexico’s huge untapped oil 
Sje groans in post-war Paris, reserves. The hero, Felix Mai- 
E3<fi dutiful and unassuming, donado. Is—as Ids boss remarks—a 
"Jttk remoLe not only from his- sort of James Bond of the develop¬ 
ing world, full of courage but fcon- 
standy brought down by his incor¬ 
rigible machismo. Impulsive roman- 
ticism and lawfulness inevitably 
mako him prey to manipulation 
Just when he imagines he is con¬ 
trolling events. His shadowy 


not only from lils- 
to.t* even from his 

Jig® 1l, y «rtd friends, . Ho seeks 
w to recaoture. a secret 
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by lack Chen — 

Cornell University. Ithaca NY 

Tks result of Jack Chan's recant ■ ■ 
jaurnoy into IhlR hllherip socral oomor 
if Iho wnrld U the first puNjHfiod 
aixjounl In morB dien a canlUiv « 
fllna’s woslem pnmnea. But tor aJl 
Us past splcmdour and awnaveoBnis, 
Slnfisns'hpresent' 

. evnn more startling ip the Western 
Og.B2484b.it 3.M !>■*?■’ V • 


opponeuts—cultivatcd Goldflnger 
figures—display a cool, omniscient 
ruthlessness which ties poor Felix 
in knots. Perhaps he is a symbol of 
patriotic-Mexico, constantly outwit¬ 
ted by the know-how of the big 
powers and doomed to be tho vic¬ 
tim of his own riotous Latin pas¬ 
sions. Felix thus becomes a rather 
touching anti-hero, a mediocre civil 
servant projected into a world of 
sex, violence and heroics which is 
almost certainly rile creation of liis 
fantasies. 

It all seems very predictable, 
despite tlie Irony which should— 
but doesn’t quite—remind us that 
Fuentes is above ail this. Even the 
Language of the novel is disconcert¬ 
ing after the bejewelled prose of 
Terra nostra. No one can doubt 
that Pucntc9 can write: lie has so 
wurked and kneaded his medium 

that in tho previous novel there 
were positively sticky patches. But 
this novel makes few concessions 
to litcratiiro: the'dialogues particu¬ 
larly often read iiko chunks out of 
sententious newspaper editorials oil 
the Middlo East, Terra nostra 
tempts one to look' for vast symbo¬ 
lic statements behind every trivial 
circumstance of diaJoguo - and 
action when wo should porhops be 
more relaxed. Apart from tho end¬ 
ing, however, (incidentally quite 
glvon away In the blurb), aud die 
general incredibility o£ .colncldonco 
and high drama which makes up 
tho thriller genre, til ore ore really 
Few surprises here. The fact that 
tlio protagonist talks to his boss 
only In (atrociously misprinted) 
quotations from Shakespeare, and 
tliat we cannot decide whether 
some characters are dead, alive or 
resuscitated, is almost all we. have 
to remind us that thlq is the work 
erf an author who has been a great 
innovator, But none of the spells of 
magic realism quite works here; 
the spirit of tho detective story is 
never really exorcised, apd even IE 
the novdl Is meant to be an alle¬ 
gory about power, it is over¬ 
whelmed by the familiar, res¬ 
onances of the thriller. ... 

Middle-Eastern politics Is no peg 
on whidf to hang heavy fictional 
material, yet the novel mahagda 
to be exciting. Partly because 
It is a sharp picture of the. 
rootless Americanization of Mexican 
culture, society and language; 
partly because, n a. thriller, jt 
works almost to the raid. It it is 
allegory, it has none of the ahstT-ac- 
tion ana thinness which can afflict. 
Kafkan , imitations. Nearly / every¬ 
thing -Which wems «. 

given a rational explanation, 
almost all the twiw pf. the: story 
are supported 'with .enough detail 
to g|ve' them Mfe- FeJbts .relation¬ 
ships with his.women are complex 
and. cot)tradIctory-—which ■, makes 
him very unlike the usual super¬ 
sleuth. And although it is »,pale re- 
flection of the pwse of Terra nos • 
ira, Fuedtes’s language has a con- 
CfetOness which set* riie novel off 
as did work of .a very accomplished 
.writer. Reality arid surreaHiy coex¬ 
ist uneasily in Fuentes's vw>rk. Tlie 
dange“ fr6m whiSi this novel-does; 
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By Tcrcncc Cave 


l'Al'I. A. Cim.TON : 

The Poetry of Jean ds I.j Crpjiecle 
A Study in Tom and Cnuuasi 
210pp. Cliircnckin l'ress: (VxlWiI 
University Press. £10. 

I,a Ccppudc. though not u major 
puci hy uny sruudarris, is uu interest¬ 
in'.; one in that his writing is 
snhjiiCE to iiinuv different literary, 
intolleL-tnal, and historical pres¬ 
sures. Paul A Chilton approaches 
his psalm-paraphrases and die 
Thdorhnes (a substantial collect inn 
of sonnets mi the Passion and Resin - 
recti uu) tiiroiijili a brief bin p rcci.se 
k tin) mnry of their historical cojitexr, 
bij'essinji the tensions in Provence 
ai the end of the wars of religion 
between regional loyalties und pali- 
ticnl central izution. This theme 
recurs throughout the book, counter¬ 
ing the notion that the composition 
of the Thdor&mcs was predomi¬ 
nantly an act of personal devotion. 
In aesdiotie terms, tlm same ten¬ 
sion is apparent in die presence of 
Malherbe at Aix-on-Provcnce, among 
poets who are both provincial and 
conservative in their style. 

IThti question of Malherbe’s in¬ 
fluence is raised first through a 
careful analysis of La Ceppide’a 
early paraphrases: Dr Chilton sug¬ 
gests that he did make concessions 
to die . new manner in cerLain arcus 
such as syntax and rhyme, and pro¬ 
poses the hypothesis that his resist¬ 
ance to Molhcrbian reform, in other 
respects tvas duo to die constraints 
imposed by Ills Christian themes 
und language. Subsequent chap ten 
on La Ceppide’s Christian poetics 
and on liis vocabulary, syntax and 
rhetoric confirm tin's hypothesis. 
Christian subject-matter imposes 
its awn style: not an exclusively 
sacred style, since it can readily 
assimilate the inspirational topics 
and densely imaged language of 
the Pldiode, but one which is largely 
incompatible with the rationalizing 
aesthetic of'Malherbe, 

In an important chapter on tlie 
genesis and sources of tlie Thda- 
reifies, Dr Chilton investigates 


ilie aiinntm inns ulticli (.a Cep petit.- 

iiulili: be I will) his, ... 

lie assesses the re In Live imptirismce 
nf devniiuii.il liiernture in deter¬ 
mining the form and character of 
the collection, and denxmsi rates 
convincingly that Hit- techniques of 
iiiciliinrlnn are must relevant to what 
is probably the oldest part oF tlie 
work fljool: If I, section iii j. Else¬ 
where, La Cepp6dc prefers to ex¬ 
ploit tlie tradition nf bltilical exege¬ 
sis—the Fathers, the Thnmists, and 
Hie encyclopedic cunipihilions of 
Hie Crniiuer-Keforniotlon; indeed, 
Recording to pr C-bllton, scriptural 
interpretation is the f mute work 
within which devotional applica¬ 
tions of biblical materials may he 
generated. Tills inverts tlie view 
defended previously (bv myself, 
uinnne nrliers) that exegesis is 
merely a phase of devotional 
method. 

I tliink it could still he argued 
Hint La Ceppfedc's annotations 
sometimes have a supplementary 
fuiicdou, ensuring post hoc the 
orthodoxy of _ the poems father 
“ i an < dctermdmiig their dioractor; 
hut in general terms the evidence 
adduced hero makes it imuosslblc 
to revert to the earlier view. 

The later chapters of the book 
demonstrate that die thoatnric and 
structural coherence of the 
Thdovdmcs is dependent not only 
on the narrative character of tlie" 
material but also on a network of 
recurrent motifs. These include 
rhemes of a political and historical 
kjiwl (kingship, law), tfiio intrinsic- 
idly structured system of typo¬ 
logical correspondences, and a rich 
outgrowth of tho traditional figures 
of nature and the seasonal cycle: 
Dr Chilton devotes a whole chap¬ 
ter to tile sun and associated 
imagery. He is aware of the arche¬ 
typal character of such materials 


Ml'** fciwiiiiwM,! tlllWAl imiLU 114 U.T 

(he quotes Mircea filiade an 
this), and reduces diem to n scries 
of parallel oppositions — hetwoen 
obscurity and light, mail and God, 
Old Testament and New, the tem¬ 
poral (“horizontal”) and the static 
or eternal ( w vertical ”), hidden 
meaning and revealed meaning, and 
SQ on—qud a corresponding scries 
6f -mediations (the Incntiia- 
tion, tlie cross, tlie symbolic 
text, exegesis V. Ai tlie centre 
of tills paitcni stun ds the 


/ hcorymvs iiseif. embrncing dl , 
oppositions mid serving « Zi- e 
non in us own right. nLdl * 
This method of i,„ ; ,i V sjc 
attL*nf inn muuv ; lln r. ’ 

tear tires of the work, m,, 
way in winch ir cmnnienis onTniu 
annotates itself, reflects iu « ' 
exei’eticui function. Out there is"a 
da n get’ Hi at the critic’s dosirVLr 
coherence, seemingly endoi> eri ft 
lbe aims of on encyclopedic Cbrl? 
nan. poet, will override? tlie Su 
p ictty of the text. Not that ft 
Chilt.iii neglects detail; m is \ t 
inclined to moke improvable ■*<». 
umis (his cautious and u „ 
whole negative analysis of Dinner, 
ological] pnirte rns Is exemplary In this 
respect). Bul in his conclusions he 
underplays somewhat the sheer 
variety and proliferation 0 £ tlie 
Theorems. Written over a period 
of some thirty years, combining 
poetry and prose, drawing on an 
enormous range of Christian leas, 
juxtaposing themes and images 
drawn from many different dom* 
wins, La Ceppfede's would-be ency¬ 
clopedia resists integration; his 
writing is an obstacle to, as noli at 
an expression of, that ideal media¬ 
tion which it proposes. 

Similar remarks could be made 
about Du Hartas and d'Aublgni, 
whom Dr Chilton cites In hia con¬ 
cluding sentences as La CeppWeh 
peers. Tlie Christian encyclopedia 
is one of the later manifoststtons 
of u characteristically sLxtccnth-cen¬ 
tury literary phenomenon: tlie 
mirage of- totality is projected by 
works which are themselves frag¬ 
mentary, discontinuous, and open- 
ended (or even uncompleted). 

My only oHior reservation is dial 
the analysis of rhetoric Is couflned 
to tile psalm-paraphrases, no doubt 
because it Is in these texts that 
tho convergence of bib Hod and 
Rcuais8anco styles may be. noil 
Clearly traced: some supporting 
evidence from tho Thdor&mes vroido 
have been welcome. In other re- 


In the Gallican cause 


By Elizabeth Armstrong 

GILBERT GADOPFRE i 
Du Bcllnyct lc snerd 
294pp. Paris : Gallhnard. 49 fr. 

Tlie publishers claim, on the cover 
of Gilbert Gndoffre’s book, titan the 
Image of the poet Joachim du Bellgv 
as an '* dldgiaque tin peu chagrin 
has. not been re-examined since 
Henri Chssnard's thesis of seventy- 
seven years ago. This -is not quite 
fair cither to'Henri Obamard or to 


: HeMo.stodmeTfo 

UAkhl 

n If ~;~n rpoa r'i y-wi *n<i •mjmthv+A** w'wiuip-n^ * 

-r « ——‘"ri rr^r ~i ~ In'S' wnu ■ ijwi amiBi »^|ii aulinii m I 

: • Enclosedfemy cheque _^ -- Tr ,, .y L l ’ 

*' / - invrn- -■ : 


a dopieWhat pathetic J Sdini-invaUd. 
obsessed wltii disappointment and 
\ homesickness, is perhaps implied by 
| some French schoolbooks,, antholo¬ 
gies and histories of literature, rely¬ 
ing an the Sauious opening sonnets 
of Les Regrets. 

poot atid hls wdrki it is ih fAct ft 
very personal .apprdadt to 'certain 
aspects of hintj especially thobe 
which- in! apy way reflect his view 
of “the tacred’h ranging from tlio 
papacy to platonic love, when sudi 
an pxpcrleticed-seiridpdsre aq Plo- 
. f ess or;- Gi 
.flftchtioq ‘ 

Bellay, however, 6omdt 


siicctive. It will form the basis for 
any future discussion .of Lb 
C oppdde and his niilioii, and should 
encourage mure detuned explora¬ 
tion of oilier provincial poetry of 
Hie early seventeenth century. 



nliscrvcd, in passing, that the 
Ahtiquitc: and rbe Songc Wore 
selected from all Du Bcllnv’s work 
by .Spenser to translate into English. 

As fur as die Songe is concernod, 
these mysterious and menacing 
sonnets intrigued Du Bcl'lay’s con¬ 
temporaries and partly baffled 
some of diem. Professor Gadoffre 
has refused to be baffled, and. In 
consequence, lias established some 
important , identifications of the 
objects pictured in tlie Songe, 
Enough of those identifications are 
convincing to give at least great 
plausibility to his argument that 
the Songe amounts to a highly 
topical Galilean pamphlet easily de¬ 
coded by the readers' to whom it 
was directed but. impossible for a 
man in Du EelWs position to pub¬ 
lish en clair. Political and religious 
■ satire in tl^a form of allegory was 
already quite familiar to French- 
mon in Hie generation before Du 
Bellny— one has only to think of 
die savage attacks on the papacy 
produced by Pierre Gringo re at 
dm bidding of Louis XII. 

Sbufid ,tho. central; feature . thus 
■.?« up,r PfpfeSsoif ■ Gddoffre studies 
various sides .of Du Benny’s 
peraonaUty. His employment from 
April 1553 until August 155?. 
fs administrator of the house- 

Vl£l j.r« « is . cousin Cardinal 
Jean dU Bellny in Rome, ivas scon 
^ the. time os an evident success, 
so. No qne could have 
”\ 6 . ) ob nt all who was not 
SSfLSSft*^ertorgatic. A Cai-dinul's 

hO^wltLmightrun to anything up 

JJaSP , his private 

s^^'etanes, ids domestic 
kitchen, Ids garden arid 
The -sonnets which 

OBfifl LiBS* Rg<*r£tJl ill'fl mnml rvP M nn 

sfenate .-'pr'ev 

...ioj. - nu j 

id 
icii 
ibl 


times he was the Petrnrcfaaii lover, 
tlu cynical satirist, or the devout 
Christian. The "masks” ho pliW 
ou are all authentic expressions o 1 
the man: wo must not tsko.lt 1 ™ r 
granted that one particular /»»* 15 
Ills real face and not the others. . 

To fill in the background to the 
real Du Bo Huy Professor Gcdpuje 
re-oclls much of the stoiy of tne 
Rojne of his time, both social, dlp«' 
made and religious,,with- so mutij 
zest (and wJm sucli disarni*eW 
frank French bins) that It b-E 6 ^* 
haps ungracious to complain “ 
being unduly, protracted in . 
to the points it is intended to w* ■ 
he draws on the best .aui aoti™? 
and acknowledges them 
loiwly. It is not quite dcor JwgJ 
what readers would need ia nd®" 
the " panorama oliron-oaogdqiw >• ®J. 
the full texit of. the'Sowwff 
(which are hi every 
don of Les RexretsK *%■ 

mnli»r. why the bfcHwwV:" 
scrambled in with t he ifloss. 

We’ll give 

a good deal for 

your remainders 

- Selling )Wur bounifretiwW^ l0 - 

“CRSSaSa' 

ft om you In quantities la r 6 e & 

tiooks, .and.K aH other aggjfc. 
r Dennis Aklerson at Tne .^, ; .. 

! 5tand No;9999-90,' 'I 
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I Ia^S tNNEB LONDON 
IK/*! EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

School Librarians 

indications are Invited from Chartered Librarians for the following posts fgrade Librarian III): 
Suvccalo. £4.225-25,155 (inctudva of London weighting and the Phase 1 supplement). 
Hackney College, Keltan House, 89-115 Mare Street, E8. 

, faceni increase In the College library staffing has enabled a move by the present branch 
[L-jan 8 | Kelian House to take charge of a newly created Bibliographical Service Unit. This 
a one of the most rapidly expanding parts of the College, In which there is great scope for a 
ltvstian of energy and enthusiasm. The Library’s Bubject areas are electrical engineering, 
(ujsinws studies, horology and an increasing amount of Appondlx 2 work. An interest In 
Meeting students in the use of the library is essential. 

Paddington School, Oakington Road, W.9 

tv- school Is situated on two sites, and has a full time library assistant. 

HuUbrfHlsn must be prepared tp work on both sites, and to continue to eoepeiate closely 
Htji aH departments and with the MRO. He/sh e must also help provide material lor project 
wt end to further develop this area and the use of materials other than books. 

St Philip Howard School, Upper North Street, Poplar, E.14 

TNs (s a four form entry comprehensive school in purpose built buildings. The new library was 
raisd In 1973 and has a stock in excess of 11,000 Items. 

The Librarian works closely with alt departments to support the work done in class by providing 
Wormatton and background reading In book and non-book form. There is also close cooperation 
mill the MRO. 

Crofton Sixth Form Centre, Manwood Road, s.E.4 

A part-time librarian is required to take charge of the library of this new, purpose built centre, 
which opened In September 1978. The Librarian will be expected to establish an atmosphere 
eondutive to study within the library area and. I n cooperation with tlm librarians of the three 
conirfoutoiy schools and the MRO, establish a ro source centre for Bub|ects studied at the Centre, 
kb envisaged that an inter-lonn service will operate between the three schools at sixth form level 
tnS tlie librarian will co-ordinate this. 

Samuel Pepys School, Wailbutton Road, S.E.4 

Samuel Pepys Is a boys 1 secondary school organ hied on comprehensive lines. The present library 
Swell slocked and organised. The person appointed to the post will be the first full-time qualified 
Braiferi lo be k) charge of the library. It Is pin nned to resite the library in the school to create 
tcorolele Resources Centre. 

Clapham College, Mai wood Road, s.w .12 

The work Includes all matters normally undertaken by a librarian and Includes the task of assist¬ 
ing and supplementing the work of the teaching staff in the encouragement of good reading 
bUs. Broad basic professional experience Is desirable as successful candidates will be con- 
wari With the bibliographical needs of tho whole school community. 

Dunraven Upper School, Mount Nod Road, Streatham, S.w .16 

tow k s vacancy for a part-time librarian at th Is school. The hours are negotiable but it Is for 
111 noun nil year round or 20} hours term time only. The staff of Dunraven ia active and lively 
tilts person appointed would bB seen as a full member of staff. 

Kwnlngton School, Cormont Road, s.E.5 

Iffirwfen is required for this two site secondary boys school of approx 800 pupils. A new library 
built at one of the sites and the seoo nd library Is due to be completely refurbished, 
wriod help Is available In both libraries. 

fiaraHSIddons School, North Wharf Road, Paddington, W.2 

ASMrtan Is required with In Illative and energy for a girls' large comprehensive. Besides an 
lending library of 12,000 books thore Is also a loaming resources area and several 
resources areas. Tlie librarian will be ex pectod to work closely with Ihe MRO, technicians 
reaching staff, and to take part In an active resources committee. 

Jjac Newton School, Wornlngton Road, w.io 


“ MiaillVAH UI IIIU CIlHIisn UHIIIU till BIN WTHJ naa ouourai iiviui, - 

r^flfyss library Instruction to the 1st year boys, and pupils from both the 1st and 2nd 
y* taken lo the local children's bookshop, 

Cjrdinal Polo RC School, Kanworthy Road, E.9 ; 

school has a roll of 1000 pupils on two sites. Ttve lower sqHooi library has a stock 
4,000 volumes and thors la clerical assistance for 15 hours a week. The ipper sohooi 
wy resource centre has a book stock of app rox 8.000 volumes. The llbiwian will be expected 
closely with the MRO. 

n&verley School, Homestall Road, S.E.22 , u ^ „ 

“•.school was frwmorf in 1078 bv the amaloamallon of Frtem and Honor oak 


bfc.l . . IUII1IUU HI aeUIUIIIUDI lew UF lira H H en 

form a Girta 1 Secondaiy School organised on ooniprehenslvellnes wjhia roll oMIOT 
JJ^The school [ 8 on-two sites with a new sixth form library in Ihe former Honor Oak bulling, 
gltorartan wHI be responsible for sotting up the new libraries and developing them to meet 
!? reeds of the school. Clerical assistance is p rovWed. 

forma from tho Education Oltioor. EO/Eaiab. JA/1. Room 367, Tha jCjwiw M'r 
7PB. Phase enclose a large stamped addressed envelope tor reply. Completed forms 
returned nof later than Friday 27 October 197B. 


City of Salford 


ASSISTANT librarian 
AF ; ae3,732-£4,14Ap.o. 

5**^* *upplsments 

•■'cE® l,0l ?8 are invited for ihe above post at BafforiJ 
?H^ .T e °hhOlogy from Chartered Librarians, inter- 
'SBaf-ii!* 1 ® part ]n aspects of the work of a busy 


CoUfcA.-iR.""® P ari ,n “• aspects oi me worn w « «««» 
l 0 f The post carries particular responsibility 

I PtofHjS da 7 admlnlatrailon. staff and stock control. 

I 3083/TLS • ■ ' ^ 

rmanenl, siiperannuabld and sublect to the 
npleHon of a medical quWJonptfrB. Com- 
■ty .will reflect experience and quetlftcaUofl*- 
or telephone 061-783-3158 for on eppllcallon 
——--— to Ihe personnel. 


Personnel Assistant 

A leading firm of solicitors In the Aldwyoh needs a 
Librarian who is qUaflflsd or ha9 a sound-knowledge 
of legal publications. The Librarian will also be the 
PerMnnel Assistant and should be able to type. The 
■work Is rewarding, varied .end ■ needs a competent 
person who can run:. the library as weji as cope with 
the confidential Bide 1 of personnel work.. ■ 

Fi r m is friendly end: workmg eondltlone flood. Excellent 
salary for thp, right, applicant. : , 

Vera Farranie. MdKejflQe & 
Lon4onWfe2. Telephone:01* 


GLASSIFICATION 
& CATALOGUING 


A Roiearch Assistant is required for the Museum's De¬ 
partment of Printed Books and Manuscripts at Gteon- 
wioh, to be Involved in a new programme of classifica¬ 
tion to the Universal Decimal systom. Duties Include 
descriptive cataloguing, responsibility for the location of 
printed material and assistance with the section's 
financial accounts. 

Candidates must have, or expect lo obtain by January 
1979. a recognised Library qualification and preferably 
some library experience. Knowledge of. or intorest In. 
maritime history desirable. A degree in a relevant subject 
advantageous. 

SALARY: As RA Grade I C4.375-C5.720 or RA Gmdo I! 
E3.110-E4.680. Level of appointment and. starting salary 
according to age, qualifications and experience. Non- 
contributory pension scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to be 
returnod by 1 November 1978) write to Civil Service 
Commission. Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants RG21 1JB, 
or telephone Basingstoke (0258) 68551 (answering ser¬ 
vice operates outBlde office hours). Please quote ref. 
G(43)382. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY LIBRARY 
BLYTH VALLEY AREA 

Assistant Librarian 

£2,511 to £3,339 (bar) £3,834 4- ml. supp. of £312 p.a. 

Applications arc invited from qualified Librarians, with 
relevant experience tor this post, which Is based Id the 
Blyth Vdloy Area, Chartered librarians ore preferred but 
consideration will bo given to aMdlsaaUs who have passed 
the Final Examination of the Library Association, or the 
equivalent. 

Further details and aaipllcatlon forms returnable by Octo¬ 
ber 27, from Uie County Librarian, County Central Library, 
The Willows, Morpctli NU61 1TA, Northumberland (Tel : 
Morpeth 2385), 


LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

Assistant Children's and 
Schools’Librarian 

£4,530-24,017p. a. 

Applications are invited from Chartered LibYarfans with 
public library experience Including book aelaotlon lor 
children and control of a ohlWren's Ubrory. 

Assistant Music and Sound 
Recordings Librarian 

£3,108^4,431 (£4,017 p.s. minimum for a Chartered 
Librarian) 

AppUoalions are invited 'from qualified librarians with 
pubilo library experience. 

Application forms and further details from Ihe Chief 
Librarian and Curator, The Retreat, Retreat Rdad, Rich¬ 
mond, 8urrey TW9 1PH (01-840 0031), Returnable bv 
25th October, 1978. 

London Borough of 

RICHMOND UPON THAMES 


DERBYSHIRE | 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications orb inyKsd from 
Chartered Li bear I ana. or fluillllMl 
librarians With exMilenco ol 
bronoh Hbrsry omonlsotlon, foe 

E paot qf .aftalatant' Sbnrlan. 
Rood o< Slavotovi Tho suocou- 
fLil condldalo will nave res- 
pofwlbiltty. for flbrnriao ti 
stavelay' ami Brlmlnglon. 

Salary will be wttbin Iho 
Ubrarinna 1 . 8mle. (SS.S48 to 
€3,634 plun eupplBmofTt). com- 
menolng ol .a point oomiotoiA 
with experiemo and auallliCB- 
tlone, 


College of 
Librarlanshlp Wales 

Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 


ApDlkAtlOflfl B'O lflYl*n<J hf.Il 

lirudu.iro qualified llbrailur.-t oi 
r Allows ol Du Ubiaiy AsiTiii- 
lion lor a post ol Sonlor L*c- 
luror or Loduror In Rolcro.ieo 
■ Cd .Msdla Soivlcon In th) Oo- 
pufimBiil Ol UlbMooraphlcot 
Studies. 

Tnoro will bs opponoitlilaa lo 
lodch ol nil IbvMb on tr.e lol- 
lu.rlivj proninminao ; 

Un!var■!ly at.Waloo Joint 
Honour* Dsgrso pi SaChOlOt ot 
UbrarlBnehlp 

Univerolky ot WbIob PoslqiBduata 
Dlpluma In Ubrarlanthlp 
Profasolonal Studlai Proaramma 
(or. Ubfarr ABaoeiallwi 
axamlnatlono (CLW Sr Id bun 1 

SuoeaBOhil Bppll04otfl will fllao 
ouponlBo roBOB/cb alodonio 
working for ihe Unlvorsitv ot 
Wales Degree ol Master of 
Ubrarlanshlp or Iha Followstijp 
of Mo Library Association. Stall 
ara a I ao onoouragod lo purauo 
tholr o»/n roeasrch InleronlB. 
Snlailos lBurnham FE) ; Senior 
Locturw, E6,051-27,572 ; Loo¬ 
ter of II, !4,101-to. 588. SlBtUnq 
point aocordlng la ounlllloa- 
ttona nnd oxporlanoe. 

Fuilhnr details should ba ot>- 
tahwd Horn tha (tonlalrar. Col- 
logo of Ubrarianahlp Wales, 
Abarmtwytfi sym MS. (Phono 
Abaryolwyth (0S70) SHI). 


CptffwBr 
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Appiloalloiia ore Invllnd for tha 
following pool s— 

COUNTY SECRETARY'S 
DEPARTMENT 

RECORDS 

ASSISTANT 

(SBC to), Afawyaturytta 

Qrada A.P.2. E2.M7 lo S3.M5 
plus £312 p.a. eejory aupplsmenl. 
Applicants should be eullubly 
quetlllod with Records Ofllcs DX- 
parlenco for this post in tho Aren 
Offloo oi iho Arcmve Sorvfco. 
Tho BUocoaalul applicant will bo 
reaponolblo lo Ihe County Aroht- 
vmi for Iho administration of tho 
rooorda of Iho former Cardigan¬ 
shire County Council and will 
be mpoolud lo undertake a wide 
rango ot profonoloeel dtnlon. 
Application lormo, rolurnnble by 
October 38, 1078, ara available 
on receipt of a stamped ad- 
draeeed enralopa Iram Ihe t»r- 
aolor of Paraonnal A Management 
Benrloea, Counly Hall, Carmar¬ 
then. 

CANVAS 91 MO .DIRECTLY OR 
INDIRECTLY WILL DISQUALIFY. 
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Fit The j 
THES j 
on Your j 
Schedule 1 

The times Higher 3 
Education Supplement 3 
puts you in touch with-1 
higher education. Flnd| 
out how cheap it Is lo | 
reach the higher j 
education market—call | 
our advertisement s 
. department on 
01-837 1234 

THE 

TIMES 

Higher 

Education 

Supplement 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



n 




County Education Department 

Bournemouth and Poole 
College of Art 

Royal London House, Lansdale, Bournemouth 
Tel: 30772 

College Librarian 

Safary APS £4,773 by Increments to £5073 fInclu¬ 
sive of supplement!. 

Most be a Chartered Librarian. A degree relevant 
to the work of a College of Art woofd be an 
advantage. 

AppHqatlon forms returnable by 27lh October 1 , 1978. 
and further details from Senior Administrative 
Officer, Bournemouth and Poole College of Art. 
Royal London House, Lansdowna. Bournemouth. 
(Tel.: Bournemouth 20772). 

COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 

Librarian 
Second in Charge 

WINTON GROUP (EAST AREA) 

POST LB 86 

Must be Chartered Librarians preferably with public 
library experience. 

Salary Librarian's Scale above bar £3.732 (mini¬ 
mum) by Increments to-E4,T46 (inclusive of supple¬ 
ment). 

Application forms and further details from The 
County Librarian, Co III Ion Park, Dorchester DTI 
1XJ. (Please Quote post number.) 


PUBUG RECORD 
OFFICE, 
Kew 

Assistant Keepers 


The Public Record OIRoe exists lo maintain and. 
extend the collections., of public records, dating 
from the'lltb century to the present day, which 
are held In its repositories at Kew, Surrey, and 
Chancery Lane, London; and to facilitate, their^ 
use for research by the' public. 

Assistant KeepsrA provide expertise and direc¬ 
tion In most aspects af the Office’s work. Further " 
Information on thalr work can be obtained from . 
the Public .Record Olllqe on 01-876 3444 ext. 414. 

Candidates Should normally have a degree with 
1st or 2nd class honours .'or equivalent qualllloa- ■ 
tion, . and. a i good reading knowledge ol at least 
two - foreign European, iahguagea Or one such ' 
language and Latin. , 

.SALARY: ,m AK .First, .Class EB.B65-68.B30 br 
AK Second GJaas':£$3&S-E5.llB. Level of appoint¬ 
ment and staging salary according ..to age. qua II- 
flcstlohe and ^experience.' Promotion prospects. 
Non-o6ntrlbutory -pension scheme. : ' . 

For full details and an application form (to be J 
returned by 3 November 1978) write lo Civil Ser>' 

. vice Commission. Afencon Link, Bagfngsioke, Hants. 
RQ21 1JB. or telephone Basingstoke (0250) 68551 
(answering service operates outside offioe hours). 

, Please quotqQ (39^ 382. • . 

* t; " • *i,••••' . 


Ministry of Defence (Army Department) 

HISTORICAL 

NARRATOR 


... to be responsible, with some assistance, For 
the collection, collation and indexing of informa- 
tion of historical significance for the Army Histori¬ 
cal Branch In London. The successful candidate 
will also prepare narratives of military operations, 
Including administration and logistics, baaed on 
original r esearch. 

Candidates, normally aged at least 25. musl have 
an interest In modern history, and preferably 
research experience. Some knowledge ol the 
organisation of the armed forces and staff pro¬ 
cedures Is required. Ability to write clear, concise 
English essential. Former Army service ad¬ 
vantageous, and a relevant degree In history, to¬ 
gether with experience in the organisation of in for¬ 
mation. desirable. 

Starting salary will be £5.340. rising to £6.880. 
Non-contributory pension Bclieme. 

For full details and an application form (lo be 
returned by 2 November 1978) write to Civil Ser¬ 
vice Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants. 
RGJ1 1JB, or telephone Basingstoke (0256) 68551 
(answering service operates outside office hours). 
Please quote G/9945. 


Essex Counfy Library 

North & West Division Loughton Area Team 

Children &'Schools 

Assistant 
Librarian AP 3 or 4 

£3,4?0 to £4,320 per annum plus £312 annuel salary 
supplement plus. £180 per annum London Weighting. 
We require-a-qualified librarian to be based at the 
Loughton Central Library, Traps Hill, Loughton, re¬ 
sponsible lor Children and Schools. 

■Further Information regarding this post and reorganiz¬ 
ation generally can be obtained by telephoning the 
Administration Offioe on Chelmsford B4981, ext. 35. 
.AppBcptlone. (no (orn)8j by October 30, 1978 (quoting 
74/7BVto Mr, Barry Langton, County Librarian, 
Qoldlay Dardens, Chelmsford, Essex CM2 0EW. 


Essex County Council 


Education Services 

Library Service 

Librarian 

Dispersed Services 

601/802 (£4,920 la £6,748, plus £312 supplement) 

.This post is based At Carcroft Circulation H.Q. (sited six 
! h 2 c 5 mr ® of poi'caster),. which acts as the 
adnrtnlstialive headquarters for 30 brandies, 2 mobiles,'hos¬ 
pitals and schools services. . • 

of lhE - 5° st 18 0,0 management and 
develoinnent of Support, sendees provided by the Head- 
qunriers. Including supervision of the mobile library ser- 

Applicants should be Chartered Librarians with extensive 
experience In general llbratiansblp. and proven managerial 
■ ab {!15 y ‘ Candidates must be able to 
car a U?wance Is payable.. Assist- 


endarazs’m 
: I L5v S ^ 81 ^^ user’s car allowance Is payable. Assist- 

with hobsing and removal expenses lri appropfiate 

ffifng dSffz&i cS&! 197? PJq “‘ DOnCnSt ° 1 ' * N1 1BN - 
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CENTRAL REGISTRY 

Administrative Officer 

(Section Leader) 

Salary E4.68B-E5.087 inclusive 

The central registry conlains a comprehen*;iv 0 *. 
system, small technical library and olan flNna Lll^ 
staffed by the Admlnlelratlve Officer and iwo^S 1 
lants- Duties Include accurate allocation at IS?' 
mems. extraction of Council minutes and commE 
and an essential element le the continuous 
of the system. You should have relevant exosSS 
!" “ Registry, plus the ability lo work uSd “SSK 
m a responsible position. A quallflcallon is nol Sf 
tial although desirable. ol e9S8n 

Pleasant air-condltloned offices, staff restauMn* 
flexible working hours. restaurant, 

Application forms from Assistant Director (Personnel! 
London Borough of Hammersmith, Hammeremhh 
House (BOC Building), Black's Road. London w« 
9EG, quoting reference ESA.65. Closing date: 27th 
October, 1978. 
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MERTHYR TYDFIL BOROUGH COUNCIL 
LEISURE SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

ARTS OFFICER 

SALARY PO 1 (£5,727-68,342) 

Administrative and Managerial experience at a senior level It 
essential lor Ihia post ns Head ol iho Aria Secllon ol the 
Depnrtmont, 

Applicants must be Chartered Librarians and proforablv have 
had wide oxperienco In Local Authority Library duties. Ttia 
successful applicant will be responsible lo the Chlel Leisure 
Services Olllcet lor 

(1) The Library Service. 

(2) Museum. 

(3) Tourism. 

(4) Conservation. 

(5) The performing and Visual Arts. 

Duties (3) to (S) are additional and the grading ol Ihe port 
will be reviewed as Ihe services devolop. II Is also the intention 
ol Council to appoint a Deputy Clilol Leisure Services Oflloar In 
the Spring ol 1879 from one al the four Secllon Heads In Ihe 
Derailment. Casual oar uwr allovVitnop Is payable. Tsmporsiy 
housing accommodation will be provided II requfrod. Removal 
expenses and lodging nllowanoas payable In appropriate esses. 
The appointment will bs subject lo tho National Sohama ol 
Condllions of Service, ihe Local Qovernmonl Superannuation 
Aol and a satisfactory medical report. 

Application forma obtainable Irom Personnel Seolion (Tala* 
phone No. Merthyr Tydlil 3201, Ext. 218) must be returned lo 
me by 12 noon on Thwadny IB Oolobar 1978. 

8ELWYN JONES 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 8 TOWN CLEHK 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil CF47 SAN. 


LIBRARIAN 


Imperial Tobacco Limited, Ihe UK's largest cigarette 
manufacturer lias a vacancy for a Chartered Librarian 
in Its Research Department in Bristol. 

The person appointed will have full responsibility for 
thd supervision and dally acllvilles of the Library which 
provides a lending and Information service to the 
.Company s scientific staff. 

An essential part of the Librarian's work Is the pro¬ 
vision ol regular technical reviews of research ana 
other topics as well aa the maintenance of a fort¬ 
nightly computer-linked bibliography. 

Consequently, applicants should ideally be sofenca or 
engineering graduates who have specialised >n 
Ifbrarianship as lhair chosen career and who have 
acquired several years’ experience in this field. 

The Company offers a salary within Ihe range 64,120* 
£5,098 p.a. and operates pension and sickness baneht 
schemas. Other benefits Include flexible working hours 
and assistance with relocation expenses where appro¬ 
priate. . v 

Please write for application form lo: J-. P ' 
Research Department, imperial Tobacco Lfmuwj 
Raleigh Rpad, Bristol BS3 1QX. 


App(jtal.u<«l o| 


LIBRARIAN 

C^iimvU mi* Invlifi I'pi'liv.'.ion*. ini ilH'• • , • 

Awluxirts sb.niU liaw i.vTiipriulc 'i|i<7Ma-AiioM nod axperidoco. in 
OlHurv pnd/nr utidcm^ ao.L . _ ll.ty , I* - preferably, t.odor 

v'*vn»'4* ^ "W.* A. ii.wiiji.pl. ot WclkU tnglM<’l«. 

Tiic inrn°t-.«ett nlll He tu enwr uiMn liia/ltcr d.illeS 

«*t» I June,or.latv* hy Grunin.,i'ori}. • A 

• A tnrlrlb-Hliry supCrAl«ii'£liUi. vlivnlv !.i<r>t,'e*. . . 

I’lirilitr fMrlLulfir* c,in tv iJ.isI.kM, fr t . M i flic PrcsUiAl' and aprlicnoin- 
nrc jctucticxl ,i^j Wi|il itu .‘Riv I'reaMtni.' Tljc Nmifttiul. Llbrnry] of"' 
. Ahirjjivv^ii. . L»}J S (i. M 2 >: jnJ. Vv v j.., DcJertffcr, T478..4 
«n crvk«; of ,, '« ir Wl-Iicaiiwi. i^cilur viih: the name's «ha'r.rtJriKKl. 
<.-i'4tvii rurtccv, - .• . -.-Tf I.-, 


^ ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

j ' £3,486-64,148 1 .• . .. ; „ - 

' Jhe Central Berkshire Divlgton J 

.Reading, tor qn Assistant Librarian. The post la our- u 
:! rgnlly based. _gt the Southed© Llbraty arid rsauiran 

;sssE-‘S®?ssjrrn.ff a* i ' 

'» *«k .r .ht . 

•nlral. one mobile, and • . 
a population In dxcees 
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LIBRARIANS 


— w *v. W. ir-f* '•I V 'i - 
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*J*menUlM rAbi. t»n. 
£w. AlUon sirioi. Hull, 
ini: S3rd Ociubnr, 
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i lllJMBEKSini: COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

UBnAmrs^NUrAMHNriius 

Pn011 unlde 1 a! »*. L 1 |V! A 1,1 AN 

Balarv'b/iM .i.vj 
mciudliin HU|i|iii,in„|it 

hi. uivltion 

, ,. r° bn Inltlully l,iiui,l n Mu, n, j 

,i (ililirtfira ”[Ji L riv.. J1 hrmvii’ r, |'ii, r j' 

« pajK^sssstt 1 . 

n li'.Myr i* iii id os in, ,' C' 

:: as-afes?! 

ruiv, iv. nw-unmiry, U,D 
■ ApiiM.-jlInri ftuiiiH uvUUabla f.n... 

•1". rouifiuiAo I.I- iHra .-iut II t n f! 
rari-H ami Am.-imlos .An . •oniri 
I.Uviiry. AM,11,ii Hlr-ii-v. ii.iu - 0,,,ra * 
i.losum dill's C.'.nl u.juimr, l , .7u. 

STAFFO It AMS-IEHl | ? 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

■ .:ss;, 

own Iranxmrl ngci..vnry“ ror ii?,ij, 

1 *‘ n oihnvnnui H imwiW. • W,,IU| 

e.i5 1 J8 ,y B... fca - HiM,,Ml * 1 > mr >- 
ffiaa. No ™ t 

.a«J, p te n feWM: 

J}; 11 }. IVMWDflli I.Mirury. Copporallun 
Hlri.c-l, Tamvrvrili H7*> 7DW. 

avMaas. raum ""'* ^ 

auiLdhbr ,, F .^ l S{t? S'. C0,,nly C|CTK 

CITY OF I.ONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 

rjuujriv- anh ltahninc 
RP suuiK:[.a 

TIiMPORAIIY I miLAIll AN II 

Al'I'UiumuNS nr- invlln.l for 
111.* nbrn-H ink*—| pi,i|,nr.inly vurunl 
■III" In lli«> .ill shiii'o of | fm Kiorr 
fVi 1 Y 1 "' *;! ««T*rran nn imuornliv 

AIllUdUlM sill,Hid |,n ( ;har. 
lPiKcl Hbi-.iri.iiis with ixnPrlniiLO <■( 
nr In lor«ai In ninff tr.ilulmi mm uo- 
vc.|i>nini>nl. library -.In. .iiinn. 
IVJi£f)'Sl , " ,l, I. una I'trsoniiPl uilniln- 
' P 11 ' ". tjw mn-ciwsful Liiiullddio 
will .ilsfi he rsppi ii-ii to tukR rn- 
sMintlliilllv for a sub]pi-1 nroj. iirutf- 
JDly mvrnbirlal amdios. 
i.n H -?.V!r p v. V lf, 21. HI A Llbr.irtuu U. 

« IO.iV.' ^'' UlCllISlVK or 1*111- 
dw.ii v ** , li | n , m» mm imv auhihp- 

'AimliiMiliiii fui-m uu.l r.irll.-r do- 
IoIIn .iviillalilii Irnm tbi. Axalsimii 
hM.l1*liirv. I-l.lv of London Hnlv- 
Jcs'lsillr. Amlnisii ,iiivo llnniliiu.ir- 
»«. 117 lo 410 lliiundxillic.il. Lnn- 
mi U» ilH, in bp r-lurnDit 
[>V _-if III lull-r . 1'l7 tl.__ 

MA.vam-:s.rF.R 

MANrimsn'n ivn.vimiNir. 
uniiAiiv 

» U;' Mill AIM AN 

APPLICATIONS bis. In vl I nd for 
a now In ilu* l(t.-adnr Borirli'M 

IlLvlxiuti fr.ilit .Ian nary t. 1*179 . 
Ai-I*iIk»iii* fllmiild ihisscxx orarna- 
Mnri.il library Hiiiillfk.iilimx 11ml ex- 
lirrli-niT in un mailpiiilcr nr 
rc-r«i>nii- llimuy. a ilnorn- in ilu* 
ROi'lii] HrlPnrps iiml.’iir kiiuwlcilno 
of law llU.iriiirii.tili> would bn an 
ailcuntuun. 

. l.prlnr-r II K 1.101 

Mi Mi.Oil) jmr illirillln. N..f.t:. tun. 
1IIII11111 . 

I nr (11 i'll 1 pp mil'll, ul.irx niul -■■•i.il- 
I«nu iri'inrri.iltli' l>v ili in- 
b"S ,*"•'** Hlr.i'ir srinl ,■ <rlf- 
fPS^'i 1 ; 1 '.. . •■n v, 'li'i'" .. 

“'I * li, I In* Bp. nunry nr urn 
AiMrouA liolnw. 

ASHIRTAN I’ l.fllKAlllAN 

.. J.t 1 " a* r «n nniinliUPd will work 
Fin V JC«... LJUbiHCli r III Hip IPlIi- 
[*■*-J* Horvloy mu.tlun and pnrllv 
Wllliln Mm Krndrr Stivii i s IMvi- 
. .VJ- . Aiiiilii-.inin sl.f.iibl ha vp oki- 

biin"il. nr hn .ibmii .. a 

nniff.siun.il llhrjty i|ii.illfli-.iiion nnd 
■ Hi fin .■ wiiidtl In 1 .111 adv.iiitiiiiP. 

Ip: , A.I* M. \. 1^,37'# 

in LI. I In inrliislvi'. 

. 'or furiln-r imriiim.ir« .mil uiiihi- 
•n J k .H! n 'fftimmblP hv rtrinbnr 

/Ji iilr-3-i. Mind .1 s-rr- ! 

SfuTsSSf 1 .. •■nvpioiip iiuirktil 1 

, hJ/.Z * n „ »*> lbi* HKcmiHry. Man- 1 

thPiinr Polv'ir* imic. All Salma. j 

MnniliPsirr Min iiHH 

mttsca «r ^ n n,4|,,l^l(, 10 " 0,n • j 

PRIiSTON POLYTKCIINIC \ 

PHLSIXiN IJAMl’L.S LlftMAHV J 

in MffiWiaNt UHlTlAniAN renulrod 


A8 2I5I A ^r mjiiirp.i H , 

1'Jpury In'TSSfcu ,,,r M ^ '-.IL-.1 

JpHlidbn vnj. 

... I-II1 IIAIIV AHhistam r 

I'liiu'nL-. WriSi-aSW 'vr ,lir - 
in u inisv uJl-Arv , ny-' QUuq loli 

■'ll" Mr nu|MU V i„y , "S; M* a" 

■ ■an of ii, 1 ,. vJctk! . liLl-rriJM 

’‘"jS b 

JW-J1 

si® kswsst 

IhjaISmI -i. * ■ Ai1t m uwUbb rtf. 

TIIK CITY UNIVI-H5ITY 

ASHISTANI I.IIIIIAIilAN 

|!K ! * r n»' l xAIL JLfr * l,l,ln ,,m ran** 

fesi 

Vv i« f iVviin.i- i'H'tfSfw m-M.v.i 
*Uu aVih oDwg^. t?|g 


T»E ML1>T>LLSLX 
HOSPITAL 

MAjmONAr.U niH.H,VN,\N 
SOIIOOI. or NUUH1NU 

Applications am Invticd far tin 
l~S? , ar LIHPAniAN Ln bo rupons- 

bl A ro .^ ''"fmiiiq ihi> atHRv MUrnry, 

Illirjrai!mi ll ^na ,olll r 1,0 lunlliipd 
Pn'forKiiKp will bn 

Irrminoloov. 

AWHMir. 0 lul1 ,IIH * Llbr * rv 
Kiilnrv: t VUK. K. K.|. 773 urr 
annum OBctuxlva,. ptr 

V^Pber Inn ii inall-in |iir,i» 

25J?S .Ki 1 ' H**s-Iiinu siiimn. Pur- 

soiino 1 Ofncrw. II..- Ml.I.Unsnv llos- 
fiW* - Mortimer Slroel. Ixnnion. 
1 * , " | *on« 'U-iwWi R.VU, l.-.l, 

U * Uo: Nnc-Hnibo* 1 3rd. 


UNIVKRBm* OF 
Bill M INC HAM 
MAIN I.IHI1AliV 

ASSISTANT UIIIIAKIAN 
1 11rode IIA j 

Arini |i :a l ions an* Inviipd for 
llil* MUST nf ASSISI AN I I fn. 
JIAIMAN |,i i]ik N.illoiiul Docunion- 
BS" W , Snort. PhvsUul 
jiii I Kc-rpoilon in lhi< 
i.fJlniJf V Jwv, Thin ii.iniro ii 
siiQnvirnJ Jolnliy i>y iiip Uiiivi^rAllv 
■'('■‘.'bo Snorts Jinunili, Apuliranu 
a.ln 1 .,'. ‘'reforabiv Iwvn a nood 
to-nium prolPMlnnni lib- 

f?FJL bunHflcailun uml .in .irtlvn 
kjimVIT .. 'I "n* 1 r.tivjilon. 

11 hi r.-iillv *. ...ii,; i u i“, vfi-l nrr 
iililiiiiii, mils u.S S. 1 1 
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stjtUl Hfriylcc-s npparluitiii nrul 

SSL'S*j? .wvnss; 
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, lirniwnui osBlsianco will do 
ulvrn with thp oxunixcx Lnrurrrd 
A., macliiq houxo In acrsinlajico 
Wil l Tbr Aumomy's Bchcinn. 
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Forthcoming 




Book Sale 




lVnincstluy, October 2S m 10 ..Id a.in. nud 2.30 p.iu. 

PRINTED BOOKS 

The /'rujiiTijj of The litmtl Uni led Hvruievt insiliinc mitt other* 

2 v«ls 1,1 1777 . J ShS Britannia, 1695 ; Claude Lormfn's LI liar VeritntN 

red nuirS* ?73li4 fc J U lfflm^ l0 c!SS«!SScK f.°" tcn| P*>raiy EitBifyli 

pen pies dn midiili*, 9 v, .is In 8 1723-« ” 'I* 1 ®®. Rellalonses de tous les 

Allcnumls oi llul l.mdols 4 vul’s ■ iil,!i p h .J' 8 * \. c ‘J 0 ,* ^ptres Fla mg mix, 

2 voU., 1730; tSizlngcr's BBataiSin?"!®!£.L A J II,,l,lt, F s of Warwickshire, 
punralLs by Vlryll S.,!|* and lost^imaiMw* ■ r fK' 0, J! n ] l P* wllh ongrstved 

Ilf the UnEvcisily nf Canilirldec & 2 V o1s Py, lfii^ V -° -^'kcrmaniTHistory 

2 VII Is., 18.16 ; Hrlthh MiiwSm w5SUf*»i ,nd ’!i rtletl * Switicrland, 

D..y]e- S Political skctclierl'v I B. n c lSo T.n3 ", A vo, £- 
"nd effects uf tlio Variolau Vncdnae lhhvl vSSf! s ,. rn ni | iry lnto the cuuses 

Olclinnary nf EiibIIsIi furniture 1 vol 1W 27^' tVi;V ac f!l!i 0 , ,cl , an(l Ed 'vards’ 
run « nt 1824 = Q^crits. m vois , ,n a' l!ry ,1,tn 

9US6 Rw,dcmes * 3 vn,s -»» s T "« 22SS3WT 


.4/1 Milvx subject to the conditions m inted in ihe catulosuei 
H KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S, I-ONOON SW1Y 6QT 
™ : (01, 8.19 9060 Tele, : 916929 T,lo 8 ™ n ,« : Chrl.llorl, London, S.W.t. 


new tiONiD STMtlrr,' uhmok : VvW -^^• • 
7^^01,49;] aoiio . id^-AiQjo' 

!IPiV (J S-9 N 'S vit QOMi>;1 -1 d'; H ANC V -H V ' i A fi r' 
l .ONl)0N;.>Yj2A.i m, ’ ^ 



iVH!N.nmi; 

.Soihoby Parku lioriiot ffCo.’. 








in A ^i ST .0i!' r UHiriAniAN renuiwu 

ff..,.!!** , Pw-uun Cniiiuii* utWurv 
rntil.Ci' Hirtuilp idUilugulng. rlaid- 
n,Ml Indexing or nnw mult- 

ficjln. APU.'S, L2.P07 le 
a.,n(Ufe“ ’ c-4, » wepi. PoM iupot- 


. HI .nr. |MI ,j..u.d.B nni DYUII 

from ilin Oircmar of HiIul 
• AriM'.lj. Couniy Hall. 
BUdproril. NDllinghani. lo w 
iippunilluna 6h«‘*i*f *»" 
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Dual 

huiy InMBnBllon Coni 
wllh nhllrilnn’B Piny aiu. 

n. uuorMMna pom Coverino 
a*, indeed no, icsiinina. nic. 
writa or lulOBfiona:. Muo 
J. MomUiD. Nuionnl PiSyma rioldi 
Association, M ovfnsion 


loOKDON BOROUGH OF 
NEWHAM 

,,wr «W E or 
'VLJTh r i 

ilkon f r.ri.B.A. 
IJUIURV ASSISTANT 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCA1TON 
TWO ASSISTANTS 

r or 

rnnatni am rrnulriia to help the 
iChuriiTOd I Hr iuwl IJbniilann, In 
'Jin followina Iwd. UnnpTHhctuIve 
K'.'linnbt:— 

AIINOLU llll^ f^N^pEHPNSrVC. 

aMpQu : 

Nciumolum NIID 7N? 

nJirvr^rL^e’iife 

anno InuiHtw. . ' ' 


PERSONAL 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCBis 
£50 LO £10,000 
. No security needed 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD, , . 
.0 cuiford‘Btroai.; Now. Bond Strati,' 


j*vM wandtaijr or abova. fTevlou* 
S8BS!«l». 01 * ,bre iT work and 

S7ua.fi,. * bUli te 

vs 

fn *.-1.180 par annum 

,Ap 7 *TIi-jUi'ui r>jr...x ,*nd lurpirr d«- 
!» ii* 1 ,™“F K ybldinorf by WjIUna lo 



Monday 30ih October 
uml following day at 11 a.m. 
al New Bonn Street 

Tlie Honeyman Collection 
of Scientific Books nnd 
Manuscripts 

Part [ 

t 

Printed Books A-Q, 

The celebrated col lection of omlquarlait and 
modern flunks diicf manuscripts HlustreUng the 
history of aclanca aim documenting many 
important sciciuific iliscavailes from tha 35m 
to the 20th Leiitury. 

IIlUAtruted catalogue tS 


Provincial BookseUcra . 

MONTHLY 

BOOK FAIR 

(A^ote new address) 

Imperial JHoitel 

RusseU Square, LqndOtt 

. Monday.^lStt October, noon to 8 pm 
■ ^Tuesday, i7th October, 10 am to 3.30 pm 

So'SKSh 0 * F ^ 8h , Bar / alnB e ve ry month 
from X3f aS/?, d,8 P Ia V for sale a selection 
from theh Antiquarian and OtU of-Print Stock 


ARCHIVISTS 


Ciuboitiu 4 Ju-if-aildrcoMnl iwvlDpr. 
i..L' or ?l ,Jw r [Mwi should Bo ro- 
lunuid v.Jlhli H 4,r Ihe 

'|.i«arar<9 nt ihl> adiiwiMeinwai. 

BUSINESS SERVIgS 


T?' ■ . Aijjlilvii nir.pl, Ho»4uHf 
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RESEARCH AssKUndd,' tn 
. Uon. , uuioRUM. nrcli 

^■M. odh a rt 


AHcmnsT. 
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[t,ef PhMftcmift oirHV.Million M.l IJ-nKBU 


V\i )]m : n I lail om<- 


fa*V * * 1 

R0P>WS--*BJWSL 1 -3BEa sdSi - 

ass^n.’ssai.'sai; 
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